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To 

Anna  Crandall  Me  Adam, 
my  mother , 

whose  father  built  Newport 
whalers  at  his  shipyard,  which, 
with  the  march  of  years,  be¬ 
came  the  berthing  place  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound  steamers. 


PREFACE 


Memories  of  voyages  upon  the  various  Sound  Lines  dating  back 
to  boyhood,  during  which  I  came  to  know  intimately  and  to  esteem 
a  score  of  the  “Salts  of  the  Sound,”  prompted  this  attempt  to  chron¬ 
icle  a  glorious  chapter  in  American  marine  history. 

A  simple  question  provided  the  spark  which  sent  me  to  old  steam- 
boatmen  and  yellowed  newspapers  to  glean  reminiscenses  of  the 
hardy  mariners  who  contributed  so  much  to  New  England’s  com¬ 
mercial  development.  Shortly  after  my  book  The  Old  Fall  River 
Line  was  launched,  Warren  Jacobs  of  Boston,  asked,  “Who  was 
Joseph  J.  Comstock,  first  Captain  of  the  Fall  River  Line?”  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Jacobs  for  that  inquiry— this  book  is  the  result. 

Naturally,  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Sound  steamers  and  their 
gallant  skippers  has  been  generously  supplemented  by  material 
gathered  from  many  institutions  and  individuals.  Relatives  of  the 
Captains  were  most  gracious  in  forwarding  pictures  or  treasures 
from  family  archives.  One  in  particular,  Albert  Mathews  of  Boston, 
great-grandson  of  Captain  Elihu  Bunker,  placed  voluminous  re¬ 
sources  of  fact  concerning  his  distinguished  forbear  at  my  disposal. 
Others  whose  kindness  I  deeply  appreciate  are:  Mrs.  S.  K.  Critten¬ 
den,  South  Swansea,  Mass.;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Newton,  Little  Compton, 
R.  I.;  Miss  Alice  Deane,  Taunton,  Mass.;  J.  William  Webber,  New 
Bedford;  Miss  Winifred  Chase,  Fall  River;  Miss  Anne  J.  McDon¬ 
ald,  New  Haven;  Benjamin  Nickerson,  New  York  City;  Walter  C. 
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Livermore,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Miss  Phila  Parmalee,  Haddam,  Conn.; 
Harrison  W.  Jewett,  York,  Pa.;  and  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Warfel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Other  individuals  who  supplied  interesting  information  or  to 
whom  I  am  especially  indebted  for  making  it  available  are:  Miss 
Annie  R.  Alchorn,  Fall  River;  Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London; 
Miss  Ella  Phillips,  New  London;  E.  T.  Peirce  Jenks,  Boston;  N.  C. 
Cushing,  New  York  City;  and  Walter  S.  Sees,  Interlaken,  N.  J. 

I  can  never  adequately  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a  dozen  of 
the  illustrious  captains  who  spun  yarns  for  hours  and  patiently  an¬ 
swered  questions.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  grateful  obligation  that  I  men¬ 
tion  Captains  Frank  H.  Avery,  Harold  L.  Colbeth,  Lorenzo  M. 
Crowell,  Fred  M.  Hamlen,  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard,  George  and  Philip 
Ollweiler,  Herman  T.  Parker,  William  O.  Pendleton,  Thomas  W. 
Rowland  and  Norman  L.  Strickland.  Captain  Rowland,  especially, 
has  preserved  in  memory  much  of  permanent  value.  A  countless 
number  of  mariners  who  have  long  since  sailed  out  on  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  sea,  gave  much  to  the  author  during  voyages  through  the  star- 
canopied  Sound. 

The  Captains’  valuable  assistance  has  been  acknowledged.  No 
less  important  contributions  were  made  by  the  veteran  Chief  Engi¬ 
neers  William  McCready,  of  Fall  River;  Herbert  W.  Alfenburg,  of 
Newport;  and  Edward  Murphy,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Chief  Steward 
John  H.  Woods,  of  New  London;  as  well  as  Van  Buren  Johnson  and 
George  Mossop,  long  in  the  Stewards  Department  of  Fall  River 
steamers. 

Cooperation  in  supplying  data  from  official  files  and  in  verifying 
dates  and  events  has  been  willingly  given  by  these  steamship  offi¬ 
cials;  Frank  J.  Wall,  Albert  F.  Haas  and  John  Zeto  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Steamship  Company;  Harold  E.  Melzar,  of  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines;  and  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  Jr.  and  Arthur  S.  Pitts  of  the 
Colonial  Navigation  Company.  Mr.  Wall,  Vice-President  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  its  many  subsidiaries,  is  a  model  for  punc¬ 
tuality  in  replying  to  letters. 

So  much  for  individuals.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  efficient 
staffs  of  several  New  England  Historical  Societies  for  the  use  of  old 
newspapers  during  personal  visitations  as  well  as  for  information 
supplied  by  letter.  My  fervent  thanks  to  Howard  M.  Chapin,  of  the 
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Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence;  Miss  Constance  M. 
Winslow,  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society;  Dr.  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Stonington  Historical  Society;  William  H.  Tripp,  of 
the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  New  Bedford;  Miss  Lillian 
Grant,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library;  and  the  staff  of  the  New¬ 
port  Historical  Society.  Exacting  demands  were  made  on  the  staffs 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Libraries  at  New 
London,  Providence,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Boston.  Nor 
must  the  capable  young  lady  who  presides  over  the  newspaper  hies 
of  the  Fall  River  Herald-News  be  forgotten.  In  all  my  research  none 
were  more  courteous  and  cooperative  that  the  personnel  of  the 
Providence  Journal’s  Reference  Library.  The  friendliness  and  in¬ 
terest  of  this  unnamed  host  of  individuals  leaves  an  author  power¬ 
less  to  express  his  deep  appreciation. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Alexander  Crosby  Brown  of  the  Mariners’ 
Museum,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  permission  to  reproduce  their 
lithograph  collection  and  to  the  outstanding  marine  photographers, 
William  King  Covell  and  Ralph  Arnold,  of  Newport,  for  the 
privilege  of  examining  their  excellent  and  distinctly  unusual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Sound  steamers,  the  quality  of  which  are  so  well  known  in 
Rhode  Island. 

My  closing  expression  of  gratitude  is  left  for  one  whose  valuable 
suggestions,  advice  and  encouragement  gave  the  author  heart  and 
his  pen  inspiration.  This  feeble  tribute  to  the  “Salts  of  the  Sound” 
could  not  have  been  without  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Frank  S. 
Mead,  author  and  editor. 

Time  and  space  fail  me  in  my  desire  to  mention  others  who  gra¬ 
ciously  helped  in  many  ways. 

The  author  has  conscientiously  striven  to  avoid  error.  However, 
in  gathering  data  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  where  source  material  is 
often  obscure  and  of  wide  diversity  in  interpretation,  a  few  mistakes 
may  have  crept  into  the  text. 

R.  W.  M. 

Arlington,  New  Jersey 
July  20,  1939 
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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


This  new  edition  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  World  War  II 
termination  of  the  overnight  Long  Island  Sound  steamship  services 
and  the  growing  awareness  by  historians  of  the  conspicuous  role 
these  ships  and  mariners  played  in  the  transportation  saga  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  inclusion  of  more  than  fifty  additional  illustrations,  many 
from  rare  photographs  found  buried  in  the  attics  of  veteran  steam¬ 
boat  men,  makes  this  new  volume  an  enduring  memorial  to  the 
glorious  era  of  Yankee  steamboating. 

Scores  of  individuals  have  contributed  to  the  completion  of  this 
enlarged  edition.  It  has  been  the  author’s  privilege  to  spend  hours 
with  several  Captains,  previously  known  to  him  only  by  name. 
Captains  Frank  H.  Bunce,  Harvey  L.  Dunning,  Albert  Johnson, 
Chester  L.  Jordan,  Roland  M.  Litchfield,  Paul  L.  Mahoney, 
Charles  T.  Snow  of  the  former  Sound  services  and  Captain  Henry 
A.  Meyer  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  have  furnished  valu¬ 
able  information.  The  author  is  also  indebted  to  Arthur  B.  Carl¬ 
son,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society;  John  H.  Lochhead,  The  Mariners  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Virginia,  and  George  A.  Bishop  of  Fall  River,  for  generous 
assistance.  A  quartet  of  Past  Presidents  of  the  Steamship  Historical 
Society  of  America,  Frank  O.  Braynard,  William  H.  Ewen,  Free¬ 
man  R.  Hathaway  and  Earl  C.  Palmer,  aided  their  fellow  member 

by  supplying  photographs  and  data. 

The  capable  secretarial  services  of  Mrs.  Jean  Dillon  and  Miss 
Ruth  M.  McGivern  aided  materially  in  the  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  and  in  expediting  the  related  correspondence. 

But  to  the  author's  wife  and  family  must  go  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  for  their  encouragement,  willingness  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  the  many  hours  spent  in  editing  and  proofreading. 

R.  W.  M. 

Arlington,  New  Jersey 
September  7,  1957 
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“ONE  OF  THE  TOUGHEST 
RUNS  IN  THE  WORLD” 


Almost  everybody  thinks  of  Long  Island  Sound  as  a  yachtsman’s 
paradise,  an  aquatic  summer  playground.  Understandably  the 
Sound  is  pictured  as  a  place  of  blue  water,  gentle  waves,  white  sails, 
smart  cabin  cruisers,  lazy  clouds,  cool  breezes  and  sandy  beaches. 

How  then  can  this  picturesque  inland  sea  be  labeled  “difficult,” 
“dangerous,”  “tough,”  “a  steamship  skipper’s  nightmare?”  Experi¬ 
enced  mariners,  familiar  with  the  furies  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  the 
wicked  coastal  waters  of  every  continent,  assert  that  Long  Island 
Sound  and  its  connecting  waters  form  one  of  the  toughest  marine 
highways  in  the  world. 

The  vacationing  landsmen  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  disbelief. 
The  gateways  to  the  Sound,  places  of  real  peril  to  navigators 
handling  big  ships,  are  merely  designations  on  a  map  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated.  Only  the  more  intrepid  yachtsmen  have  a  real  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  New  York’s  boiling  Hell  Gate  or  the  Sound’s  eastern 
“second  Hell  Gate,”  named  The  Race.  Seldom  do  landsmen  view 
the  Sound  crowded  with  commercial  traffic,  blanketed  by  dense 
fog,  frozen  over  from  shore  to  shore  or  crashing  in  anger  when 
whipped  to  a  frenzy  by  wintry  gales.  But  the  hardy  men  in  the 
dark  pilot  houses,  facing  such  conditions,  month  after  month, 
knew  they  were  sailing  in  highly  dangerous  waters  that  continu¬ 
ally  challenged  their  skill. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  daring  and  dexterous  Hell  Gate- 
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Long  Island  Sound  steamboaters,  sailing  by  night ,  every  night,  all 
year  * round ,  through  tricky,  trafficked  and  treacherous  waters,  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  giant  sidewheel  and  dashing  turbine  passenger 
liners  on  rigid  schedules  between  New  York  and  ports  east — 
Providence,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Boston.  Their  record 
of  safe  and  schedule-meeting  operation,  in  the  face  of  unusual 
hazards,  decade  after  decade,  became  the  envy  of  seamen  every¬ 
where.  No  “sunshine  pilots”  they!  The  world  should  know  them 
better. 

Eight  years  after  Robert  Fulton’s  clermont  had  confounded  the 
Hudson  River  skeptics,  doughty  Captain  Elihu  S.  Bunker  in  the 
steamboat  fulton  actually  bucked  the  whirlpools  of  New  York’s 
Hell  Gate  and  steamed  to  New  Haven!  Bold  Elihu’s  continued 
pioneering  in  voyaging  further  east  on  the  often  unruly  Sound 
proved  that  the  steamboat  could  force  passages  through  Hell  Gate, 
The  Race  and  survive  the  roaring  Atlantic  Ocean  off  Rhode 
Island’s  awe-inspiring  Point  Judith.* 

Eighty-five  years  after  Bunker  defeated  Hell  Gate,  Captain 
Henry  O.  Nickerson,  who  “graduated”  from  the  pilot  house  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad’s  monopoly,  the  Com¬ 
bined  Sound  Lines,  wrote,  “Navigating  a  Sound  steamer  through 
the  crowded  channel  of  New  York’s  East  River  is  at  present  a 
problem  and  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  day;  it  tries  the 
nerves  of  the  most  experienced  boatmen  and  gives  them  many 
hours  of  anxiety.  Great  experience  is  required  and  only  men  of 
cool  disposition  are  fit  for  the  business.” 

Recently  Captain  John  S.  Blank,  3rd,  who  has  run  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Irish  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the 
coast  of  China,  and  has  been  in  various  services  on  Long  Island 
Sound-Buzzards  Bay,  declared  himself  on  the  same  theme.  His 
up-to-date  opinion  matches  Nickerson’s  of  fifty  years  before.  Cap¬ 
tain  Blank  had  this  to  say  about  the  Long  Island  Sound  routes: 

“Coming  around  the  Battery  and  up  the  East  River  took  its 
toll  on  some  men.  Bucking  the  tide,  which  New  York  shipping 
never  does,  meant  meeting  down  bound  sand  tows,  coastwise 
tows  and  traffic.  The  Sound  itself  from  Eaton’s  Neck  to  The 

*  Mayflower  ii  (replica)  ,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  to  postpone  Newport- 
New  York  voyage  via  Point  Judith  because  of  severe  gale,  July,  1957. 
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Race  can  be  nasty  when  wind  and  tide  oppose  each  other. 
From  The  Race  to  Point  Judith  was  the  safest  run  traffic-wise. 
But  here  the  elements  of  current  and  wind  made  up  for  the 
rest.  Weather-wise  from  Point  Judith  in  to  Castle  Hill,  New¬ 
port,  was  the  worst  place  I  know  of  on  the  coast.  The  currents 
meeting  off  the  Point  and  again  at  the  tip  of  Conanicut  Island 
make  some  terrific  seas.  The  run  from  Newport  to  Fall  River 
was  not  a  picnic  either  in  foggy  weather. 

“To  and  from  Boston  via  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  mean  in 
thick  or  NE  weather.  Then  dear  old  Buzzards  Bay — properly 
named — with  all  its  outlying  shoals  and  shallow  water  is  a 
very  poor  place  except  on  clear  nights. 

“To  summarize,  because  of  many  course  changes,  lack  of 
searoom,  unusual  traffic  and  abundance  of  fog  make  this  one 
of  the  toughest  runs  in  the  world.” 

Captain  Blank’s  “one  of  the  toughest  in  the  world”  verdict  is 
generally  sustained.  No  Sound  mariner,  who  also  sailed  waters 
elsewhere,  is  in  fundamental  disagreement  as  to  the  conditions 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland,  who  was 
master  of  the  Sound’s  largest  ship,  the  Fall  River  Line  flagship 
commonwealth,  and  who,  during  World  War  II  piloted  over 
three  hundred  vessels  along  the  coast,  accepts  Blank’s  statement 
without  reservation.  So  does  Captain  Paul  L.  Mahoney,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  de  luxe  liner  boston  and  her  Eastern  Steamship  Lines’ 
sisters.  Captain  Strickland  declares,  “Meeting  East  River  traffic  on 
a  dark  night  near  Hell  Gate,  with  strong  tides,  was  quite  a  feat  in 
any  mariner’s  language.  I  don’t  know  where  it  is  more  rugged 
than  from  Point  Judith  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.”  Captain  Harvey 
L.  Dunning,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
calls  the  Sound  route  “extremely  dangerous”  and  adds,  “Nan¬ 
tucket  Shoals  has  never  enjoyed  a  good  reputation.”  Captains 
Charles  T.  Snow  and  Harold  L.  Colbeth,  veterans  of  the  New 
York-Boston  “round  the  Cape”  service  and  other  coastal  waters, 
give  assent  that  the  Block  Island-Point  Judith  area  is  “a  mighty 
tough  stretch  in  southerly  seas”  and  the  entire  route  one  “with 
hair-curling  traffic.”  Captain  Albert  Johnson,  another  New  York 
harbor  and  Sound  veteran,  commented  especially  on  the  lurking 
reefs  and  shoals  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island  and  joined  the 


other  mariners  in  giving  no  good  word  to  deceptive  Buzzards  Bay. 

Captain  Henry  A.  Meyer,  Chief,  Aids  to  Navigation  Section, 
Coast  Guard,  makes  the  telling  observation,  “In  the  days  prior 
to  radar  and  when  there  were  numerous  Sound  steamers  operat¬ 
ing  on  tight  schedules,  this  was  one  of  the  toughest  runs  in  the 
world.” 

My  friend,  Captain  Earl  C.  Palmer,  a  former  President  of  the 
Steamship  Historical  Society  of  America,  a  coastwise  tug  skipper 
who  ran  Long  Island  Sound  to  ports  east  for  twenty-three  years, 
concurs  as  to  the  hazards  in  pre-World  War  II  days.  He  confesses, 
“We  tows  were  a  problem  for  the  Sound  steamer  pilots  and  prob¬ 
ably  caused  many  of  them  a  few  extra  gray  hairs.”  He  sounded 
very  much  like  Captain  Blank  with  his  comment,  “Long  Island 
Sound  in  a  westerly  gale  and  flood  tide  can  be  a  very  nasty  place.” 

Operating  officials  of  the  many  Sound  lines,  who  had  to  pay  the 
bills  for  groundings  and  smashings,  were  in  complete  accord  that 
their  experienced  captains  did  have  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
“every  night  in  the  year”  runs  known  anywhere. 

Captain  Chester  L.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  the  “oldest  marine 
society  in  the  world,”  that  of  Boston,  organized  in  1742,  sums  it 
up  succinctly,  “I  cannot  think  of  any  fast,  express  night  run,  for 
ships  adhering  close  to  schedule,  so  exposed  to  dangers  of  collisions 
or  stranding  with  such  a  high  record  for  safe  operation.  Certainly , 
the  skippers  were  the  best  in  their  profession.” 

Let’s  look  at  the  record  to  which  Captain  Jordan  refers.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  listed  the  principal  marine 
disasters  causing  great  loss  of  life,  between  1831  and  1935.  Some 
seven  hundred  occurrences  were  tabulated.  Only  seven  of  these 
to  ere  Long  Island  Sound  steamers!  (Three  disasters  in  New  York’s 
East  River  not  involving  regular  Sound  steamers  were  also  cata¬ 
logued.)  Should  the  quiz  programs  venture  into  the  nautical  field, 
file  these  seven  unfortunate  Sound  steamers  in  your  memory:  1833, 
new  England,  boiler  explosion;  1840,  Lexington,  fire;  1846, 
Atlantic,  stranding;  1872,  metis,  collision;  1880,  narragansett, 
collision;  1907,  larchmont,  collision;  1935,  Lexington,  collision. 
In  the  light  of  the  mariner’s  expert  testimony  labeling  the  Sound 
waters  “extremely  dangerous”  or  worse,  this  safety  record  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  A  second  glance  at  the  list  of  the  ill-fated  seven  steamers  adds 
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lustre  to  the  Sound  Captains’  skill;  two  of  the  disasters  had  nothing 
to  do  with  navigation.  And  there  was  no  radar  or  loran  in  those 
days!  Wireless  and  submarine  signals,  largely  pioneered  on  Sound 
steamers,  came  after  the  turn  of  this  century. 

If  a  Staten  Island  (New  York  harbor)  ferryboat  captain  “has 
one  of  the  toughest  commands  afloat’ ’t  because  of  fog  and  “double- 
action”  Hudson  and  East  River  currents  meeting  at  the  Battery, 
Manhattan  Island’s  tip,  the  Sound  mariners  found  that  lively  spot 
just  one  of  others  equally  fearsome. 

In  the  flourishing  maritime  days  when  New  York’s  East  River 
was  overrun  with  ferryboats,  ocean  freighters,  Sound  steamboats, 
coal  schooners,  fishing  smacks  and  tugs  lashed  to  unwieldly  car- 
floats,  few  marine  “intersections”  anywhere  had  the  constant  traffic 
and  criss-cross  movement  of  craft  as  Manhattan’s  Battery. 

Not  far  from  the  Battery  was  tortuous  Hell  Gate.  Here  the 
mariner  bound  for  the  Sound  found  swift  cross  currents,  jagged 
rocks,  violent  whirlpools  and  a  narrow,  twisting  channel.  Hell 
Gate  was  once  described  by  Marine  Journal  as  “the  most  danger¬ 
ous  waterway  that  leads  to  any  great  seaport.”  A  voluminous  his¬ 
tory  could  be  written  about  the  twice-daily  trips  of  the  Sound 
liners  through  Hell  Gate.  Practically  all  of  the  steamers  at  some 
time  ripped  their  bottoms  on  the  Gate’s  sunken  reefs.  The  fast 
Oregon  was  wrecked  there  in  1846.  Captain  George  L.  Norton, 
later  the  revered  editor  of  Marine  Journal,  frequently  wrote  of  his 
battles  with  the  fierce  tides  of  Hell  Gate.  Norton  had  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Line  freighter  Ashland  in  1868,  which  at  her  best  could 
steam  at  eight  knots.  Her  best  simply  would  not  do  at  Hell  Gate 
when  a  strong  flood  tide  from  the  eastward  was  met.  For  an  hour 
or  so  the  Ashland  chugged  and  labored  but  “merely  held  her  own 
until  the  current  slackened  up.”  In  the  post-Civil  War  days  the 
government  blasted  tons  of  well  laid  explosives  in  the  bed  of  the 
channel  but  the  area  remained  “a  perilous  passage.” 

Groundings  and  collisions  were  frequent  at  Hell  Gate.  Sinkings 
occasionally  made  front  page  news.  In  November,  1908,  Captain 
Theodore  Hone  of  the  Metropolitan  Line  freighter  h.  m.  whitney 
faced  a  terrifying  dilemma — sink  two  barges  or  possibly  strike  hard 
on  a  menacing  rock.  Captain  Hone  sank  no  barges  but  it  was 

f  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  June  30,  1956. 
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months  before  they  raised  his  foundered  vessel  from  Sunken 
Meadows!  Eleven  years  later,  one  October  night,  the  Colonial 
Line’s  lexington  and  the  Submarine  0-7  could  not  dodge  each 
other  in  the  turbulent  currents.  After  the  crash  the  submarine 
executed  a  most  unexpected  submersion.  The  famous  Fall  River 
Line  Rowland  brothers  had  their  difficulties  at  Hell  Gate.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1913,  Captain  George  E.  Rowland  insisted  that  an  unchar¬ 
tered  boulder  had  gashed  the  bottom  of  the  Plymouth,  during  an 
exceptionally  low  tide.  (Subsequent  investigation  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  insurance  underwriters  proved  the  navigator  cor¬ 
rect.)  His  brother,  Captain  Thomas,  had  only  one  black  mark  on 
his  forty-six-year  record  as  a  Sound  mariner.  His  Chester  w. 
chapin  sank  the  tug  volunteer  in  August,  1928.  Where?  Hell 
Gate,  of  course! 

The  traffic  which  moved  through  the  Sound  in  the  glory  days 
of  the  steamboat  was  tremendous  in  volume  and  value.  Day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  eastbound  and  westbound,  there  was 
an  endless  procession  of  lumber  carrying  sailing  ships;  coal  laden 
schooners  and  steam  colliers;  trawlers  and  mackerelmen;  tugs 
shepherding  barges  strung  out  several  counties  astern;  battleships, 
destroyers  and  submarines;  pleasure  yachts  and  excursion  craft. 
During  the  “noble  experiment’’  unlighted  rum-runners  and  pur¬ 
suing  Coast  Guard  craft  added  to  the  hazards.  Today  the  extent  of 
this  traffic  is  difficult  to  realize.  In  1904,  for  instance,  an  average 
of  165  vessels  passed  Point  Judith  daily.  A  decade  later  there  were 
1 29,749  vessel  arrivals  and  departures  at  Hell  Gate  transporting 
cargoes  valued  at  $126,255,881  and  bearing  1,222,532  passengers. 

There  was  no  “easy  season’’  for  Sound  navigators.  Fog  was  an 
ever  present  enemy;  in  winter,  the  ice  frequently  became  berg-like. 
At  The  Race,  the  velocity  of  the  current  was  three  to  five  knots, 
six  knots  during  the  spring  tides.  Eastward  lay  a  diabolical  region 
of  lusty  winds,  tremendous  seas,  shoals,  shallows  and  restricted 
channels  where  pin-point  navigation  was  a  necessity.  Once  the 
liner  new  Hampshire,  Providence  to  New  York,  on  a  typical  Point 
Judith  night,  was  rolled  so  deeply  that  her  smokestack  was  snapped 
clean  off.  Frequently,  the  big  Fall  River  Line  steamers,  fighting 
their  way  around  “P’nt  Judy,’’  had  their  sides  stove  in  as  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  blows  from  mighty  sledge  hammers. 
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There  was  no  Cape  Cod  Canal* *  available  for  the  Boston  or 
Portland  bound  liners  until  1916.  Fifty  years  before  that  the  stout 
New  York-Boston  Metropolitan  Line  freighters  began  their  haz¬ 
ardous  comings  and  goings  through  the  Sound  and  around  Cape 
Cod,  “the  most  dangerous  coast  in  winter  to  be  found  on  the  map 
of  the  United  States. ’’JJ  With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
the  Boston  Joy  Line’s  sidewheeler  old  dominion  opened  the  first 
Gotham-Hub  “all-the- way-by-water’’  passenger  service.  Her  voy¬ 
ages  between  the  two  cities  normally  consumed  twenty-four  hours. 
From  1907  until  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  the  fastest  turbine 
liners  ever  seen  on  the  coast — the  harvard,  yale,  Massachusetts 
and  bunker  hill — ran  with  conspicuous  success  “over  the  shoals’’ 
and  “  ’round  the  Cape.’’  Their  captains’  experiences  with  dimly 
lighted  schooners  and  tows,  not  to  mention  weatherbound  vessels 
anchored  in  or  near  the  fairways,  were  hair  raising  but  the  trusting 
passengers  seldom  knew  it. 

These  dreaded  southern  Massachusetts  waters  were  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  many  fine  ships.  The  Joy  Line’s  aransas*  was  sunk  near 
Pollock  Rip,  May,  1905,  after  collision  with  a  coal  barge.  Four 
years  later  the  Maine  Steamship’s  popular  horatio  hall  was  lost 
when  cut  down  in  dense  fog  by  the  Metropolitan  freighter  h.  f. 
dimock. 

Fog  raised  hob  with  the  New  York-Boston  skippers  before  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  was  widened  in  1934.  Casey  Stengel,  now  the 
manager  of  the  high  and  mighty  New  York  Yankees,  but  then  of 
the  Boston  Braves,  never  let  Babe  Pinelli  and  two  other  National 
League  umpires  forget  the  night  they  embarked  on  an  Eastern 
Steamship  liner  from  New  York.  A  typical  pea-souper  held  the  ship 
at  the  Canal’s  entrance.  The  wireless  operator’s  message  to  the  ball 
park  explaining  the  delay  was  made  to  order  for  the  ebullient 
Casey.  “The  umpires  are  fog  bound,”  it  read. 

But  for  all  its  fogs,  gales,  ice  and  other  perils,  so  regularly  con¬ 
quered  by  the  fearless  steamboaters,  New  England  rejoiced  in  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Daniel  Webster  once 

**  Gigantic  inland  canal  once  proposed  to  avoid  “dangers  of  Point  Judith  and 
Cape  Cod.” 

ff  Marine  Journal,  October  25,  1913. 

*  aransas,  built  1887,  was  once  on  Morgan  Line. 
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called  it,  “the  Mediterranean  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  That 
was  understandable  hyperbole  because  the  silver-tongued  Daniel 
was  loyal  to  his  native  New  England  above  all  else.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  passenger  routes  cannot  be 
minimized.  Steamer  lines  connecting  New  York  with  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich  and  Providence  were  going  con¬ 
cerns  twenty  years  before  the  first  New  England  railroads  which 
were  built  to  connect  with  the  Long  Island  Sound  steamers. 

What  stalwart  men,  what  extraordinary  sailors  these  Salts  of  the 
Sound  were!  How  worthy  of  a  place  with  our  greatest  ocean 
mariners!  “It’s  too  bad,”  said  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland,  “that 
the  old-timers  like  Captains  William  B.  Appleby,  George  E.  Row¬ 
land,  Milton  I.  Brightman,  Harvey  H.  Webber,  John  S.  Bibber, 
Elijah  G.  Davis  and  Robert  M.  Robinson  are  not  alive  today.  They 
met  plenty  of  terrible  weather  and  could  spin  many  a  yarn  of 
nights  on  the  Sound.”  But  we  shall  meet  these  men  and  other 
famous  skippers  on  succeeding  pages. 

If  the  ceaseless  tides  of  Long  Island  Sound  could  impart  their 
unimpeachable  knowledge  of  these  oak-hearted  mariners,  “the  best 
in  their  profession,”  or  the  log  books  filed  in  eternity  could  be 
scanned,  what  tales  they  could  tell!  Since  these  tides  are  mute  and 
the  log  books  hidden  from  mortal  eyes,  this  author  has  attempted 
to  record  the  sagas  associated  with  sailing  “one  of  the  toughest  runs 
in  the  world.” 
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BUNKER  AND  BEECHER— FIRST  OF 

THE  MIGHTY 


Not  one  inch  of  Connecticut’s  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
coast  line  fronts  on  an  ocean.  Yet  Long  Island  Sound  was  the  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  ocean  steamship;  for  the  normandie,  the  queen 
mary  and  the  ultra-  modern  ships  yet  to  be.  When  Elihu  S.  Bunker, 
a  Nantucketer  by  birth,  but  a  Connecticut  Yankee  by  association 
and  adoption,  first  took  a  steamboat  through  the  unruly  waters  of 
the  Sound,  he  was  looked  upon  as  audacious  to  the  point  of  sheer 
madness.  True,  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  New  London’s  contribution 
to  Connecticut’s  honor  roll  of  steamship  pioneers,  had  seven  years 
before  taken  a  steamboat  out  on  the  ocean.  History  was  made  in 
June,  1808  when  Rogers’  gallant  steamboat  phoenix  lumbered 
down  the  New  Jersey  beaches,  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Ocean 
steamship  commerce  was  born  that  day;  the  voyages  of  Bunker’s 
fulton  on  the  tempestuous  Sound,  New  York  to  New  Haven,  in 
1815,  gave  impetus  to  its  development. 

Some  of  the  world’s  best  sailors  were  bred  in  Nantucket,  “the 
bowsprit”  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  island’s  greatest,  though 
his  name  is  not  associated  with  whaling  exploits,  was  Elihu  S. 
Bunker.  Elihu,  the  fourth  of  Silas  Bunker’s  six  children,  was  born 
in  1772,  about  the  time  Nantucket  was  sending  its  first  whaling 
ships  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  becoming  one  of  the  New  World’s 
thriving  ports. 
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Soon  after  the  Revolution,  which  almost  finished  Nantucket,  and 
while  Elihu  was  yet  a  lad,  prosperity  came  again  to  the  rugged 
island  via  the  sea  highway.  Of  the  Nantucket  men  it  was  said  they 
were  “in  the  bosom  of  their  family  weeks,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
years.”  Practically  every  house  had  its  “widow’s  walk,”  a  fenced-in 
platform  near  the  chimney,  where  the  good  women  paced,  search¬ 
ing  for  homing  whalers.  Ships,  the  sea,  and  commerce  were  in  the 
very  air  and  tradition  of  the  place.  Almost  instinctively  Elihu  be¬ 
came  a  sailor. 

Unlike  some  members  of  his  family,  Elihu  took  up  coasting 
rather  than  the  pursuit  of  the  valuable  sperm  whale.  There  is  a 
veiled  suggestion  in  early  family  archives  that  he  made  a  whaling 
voyage  or  two.  However,  Elihu  first  came  into  prominence  as  a 
packet  master  on  the  Hudson,  seemingly  a  rather  tame  occupation 
for  a  Nantucket  sailorman. 

Some  seven  years  before  the  Hudson  knew  any  steamboat,  five 
men  combined  their  assets  and  abilities  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
fortune  from  a  packet  which  they  built  to  carry  passengers  only. 
The  venture  cost  them  $6,000.  The  superior  packet  sloop  experi¬ 
ment  was  superbly  fitted  up  with  berths  her  whole  length  below 
decks.  Elihu  S.  Bunker  became  her  skipper.  Later  the  syndicate 
sought  new  subscriptions  and  a  new  packet.  This  packet,  like  the 
first,  was  fitted  up  in  style.  And  what  do  you  think  the  syndicate 
named  her?  experiment,  if  you  please— not  experiment  ii  but  just 
plain,  unadorned  experiment.  Thus,  the  sloops  experiment, 
Laban  Paddock,  Master,  and  experiment,  Elihu  S.  Bunker,  Master, 
sailed  between  Hudson  and  New  York  City  twice  weekly. 

Prosaic  and  unpicturesque  craft  they  were— these  two  packets— 
but  they  made  the  passage  between  Hudson  and  New  York  in  “an 
unprecedented  short  space  of  time”  and  satisfied  every  demand  of 
the  travelers.  What  the  1807  traveler  in  the  experiment  expected 
and  received  for  his  passage  money,  the  character  of  her  commander 
and  the  diversions  of  the  passengers  are  described  in  graphic  style  by 
a  Britisher,  one  John  Lambert,  visiting  the  United  States. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  22d  November,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
experiment,  a  fine  new  sloop  of  130  tons,  built  expressly  for  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  between  Hudson  and  New  York.  The  whole  vessel  was  handsomely 
fitted  up.  It  had  two  private  cabins  abaft,  containing  several  bed-places  for 
ladies.  In  the  midship  was  a  large  general  room  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long, 
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and  twenty  feet  wide,  containing  a  double  tier  of  bed-places  on  each  side 
for  gentlemen,  with  printed  cotton  curtains  drawn  before  them.  At  the 
head  of  this  cabin,  or  room,  there  was  a  bar,  like  that  of  a  coffee-house, 
where  the  company  were  supplied  with  wine,  bottled  porter,  ale,  cigars  and 
such  articles  as  were  not  included  in  the  passage  money.  Between  the  bar 
and  the  forecastle  was  a  very  complete  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  a  good  fire¬ 
place,  copper  boilers,  and  every  convenience  for  cocking.  The  passage- 
money  was  five  dollars,  for  wThich  the  passengers  were  provided  during  the 
voyage  with  three  meals  a  day,  including  spirits;  all  other  liquors  were  to  be 
separately  paid  for. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  left  the  wharf,  which  was  crowded 
with  people  to  see  the  vessel  depart;  for  it  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
kind,  except  the  *  steam-boat,  that  sailed  on  a  river.  The  mainmast,  boom 
and  mainsail  were  of  an  immense  size  for  a  sloop,  but  we  had  ten  or  a  dozen 
fine  young  fellows  to  work  the  vessel;  and  having  a  smart  breeze,  we  soon 
left  the  town  of  Hudson  far  behind  us.  Mr.  Elihu  Bunker,  who  commanded 
the  vessel,  was  part  owner  as  well  as  captain,  and  seemed  to  be  a  plain  re¬ 
ligious  sort  of  man.  He  had  more  the  look  of  a  parson  than  a  sailor;  and  had 
posted  up  a  long  list  of  regulations  at  the  cabin  door,  which,  if  properly  en¬ 
forced,  were  well  calculated  to  keep  his  passengers  in  good  order.  In  truth, 
something  of  the  kind  was  necessary,  for  we  had  upwards  of  fifty  persons  on 
board,  nearly  all  men.  Among  the  forbidden  articles  were,  playing  at  cards 
and  smoking  in  the  cabin. 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  and  we  were  glad  to  find  our  party  of 
disputants  and  politicians  sit  down  to  dinner  with  great  cordiality;  and  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  forgot  the  fretfulness  of  an  empty  stomach.  Our 
dinner  consisted  of  everything  in  season,  and  was  admirably  served  up.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  not  have  disgraced  a  tavern  in  London.  At  seven  o'clock  we 
had  tea  and  coffee  together  with  the  cold  turkies  and  ham  left  at  dinner. 
This  was  our  last  meal.  At  ten  o’clock  some  few  of  the  passengers  turned 
into  their  births;  others  not  inclined  to  go  to  bed  so  soon,  called  for  wine, 
and  began  to  sing  some  patriotic  songs,  such  as  Hail  Columbia.  One  of  them 
sung  several  English  songs,  which  not  exactly  suiting  the  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  of  two  or  three  persons  on  board,  the  Captain  came  into  the  cabin,  and 
said  that  he  was  desired  by  some  of  the  passengers  to  request,  that  as  it  was 
Sunday  night,  the  gentlemen  would  not  sing.  It  also  prevented  those  who 
had  laid  down,  from  going  to  sleep.  The  poor  Methodist  parson  was  im¬ 
mediately  suspected  and  charged  with  endeavouring  to  interrupt  the  con¬ 
viviality  of  the  company.  He,  however,  came  forward  and  assured  them  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  The  jovial  party  declared  that  it  was  very 
hard  they  were  not  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  few  innocent 
songs,  when  they  had  so  quietly  listened  all  the  morning  to  the  dismal  psalm 
singing  and  political  disputes  of  other  gentlemen:  but  as  it  was  very  near 
twelve  o’clock  they  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  the  Captain.  They  were, 
however,  determined  to  have  another  bottle  or  two  of  wine;  and  sat  up  a 
considerable  time  longer,  cracking  their  jokes  upon  the  parson,  and  those 
who  had  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  singing  songs  on  Sunday. 

*  Robert  Fulton’s  new  clermont. 


That  August  day  in  1807  when  Fulton’s  clermont  first  agitated 
the  waters  of  the  placid  Hudson,  Elihu  Bunker  dreamed  dreams 
and  saw  visions.  He  glimpsed  with  the  first  puff  of  steam  and  thrash 
of  the  paddle  that  the  days  of  sail  were  numbered.  He  tried  to  stave 
off  the  inevitable.  The  following  year  when  the  clermont,  having 
been  lengthened  to  150  feet,  and  renamed  the  north  river,  went 
into  regular  service  on  the  river,  Bunker  acted  with  rare  business 
judgment.  As  an  inducement  to  travelers  to  favor  his  sloop  instead 
of  the  noisy  steamboat,  he  advertised,  the  first  known  time,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  beds  and  bedding  “for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  traveling  on  business  or  for  pleasure.”  Despite  the  long 
and  tedious  journeys  of  the  period,  no  packet  master  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  thought  of  such  advanced  and  luxurious  appointments.  Prior 
to  Bunker’s  enterprising  gesture,  voyagers  sent  their  beds  and  bed¬ 
ding  to  the  landing  by  team  and  followed  on  horseback.  At  the 
wharf  the  bedding  was  put  aboard  the  sloop  and  the  horse  put  to 
pasture  or  stabled  until  the  return  of  the  owner  a  few  days  later.  On 
the  sloops  the  passengers  often  slept  among  the  freight.  But  even 
this  innovation  was  not  enough  and  Bunker  soon  faced  the  fact  that 
the  north  river  would  becalm  him  financially. 

It  took  more  than  a  law  to  deter  Elihu  Bunker  when  he  set  his 
mind  and  heart  on  an  objective.  Canny  Elihu  realized  that  steam¬ 
boats  had  a  future  and  he  determined  to  be  a  living,  vital  part  of 
that  future.  He  talked  to  some  Albany  capitalists  and  got  action.  A 
syndicate  was  formed  and  ordered  two  steamboats  each  149  feet 
long.  These  steamboats  were  appropriately  named  hope  and  per¬ 
severance.  It  started  the  merriest  war  you  ever  did  see.  The  new 
hope,  with  Captain  Bunker  at  the  helm,  made  her  maiden  voyage 
New  York  to  Albany  on  June  22,  1811.  Sailing  in  opposition  to  Ful¬ 
ton’s  line,  she  had  aboard  some  fifty  passengers  and  cast  off  “in  the 
presence  of  many  thousand  spectators,  who  evinced  their  approval 
by  repeated  shouts  of  applause.”  Bunker  knew  that  fanfare  and 
ballyhoo  beget  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and  made  the  most  of  the 
first  sailing.  The  Pandean  Band  was  aboard  and,  as  the  hope  sallied 
out  into  the  Hudson,  struck  up  the  Washington  March.  The  music 
makers  continued  their  performance  all  the  way  up  the  river.  Know¬ 
ing  there  is  nothing  like  a  campaign  song  to  kindle  inert  spirits  and 
lagging  feet,  Bunker  did  not  overlook  that  advantage  either.  As  the 
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hope  moved  out  to  tussle  for  patronage  with  Fulton’s  line,  she  Was 
filled  with  music  and  song.  From  her  decks  the  breeze  wafted  shore¬ 
ward  stirring  words: 

“With  our  friends  and  public  our  claim  now  we  rest 
And  will  use  hope  and  perseverance  for  the  best, 

For  to  monopoly’s  claim  we  will  never  agree 
But  drink  success  to  the  new  line,  with  cheers 
three  times  three.” 

The  monopolistic  old  line  was  on  the  run! 

To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  Fulton  and  his  legal  luminaries,  the 
opposition  steamboat  hope  proved  faster  than  the  north  river. 
While  competition  boiled  afloat,  the  lawyers  toiled  ashore.  The 
would-be  monopoly  breakers  were  well  supported  by  the  public. 
But  the  courts  were  not  so  favorable  to  the  new  venture  as  were  the 
river  travelers.  After  the  usual  protracted  legal  proceedings,  their 
decision  was  announced.  Bunker  and  his  supporters’  steamboats 
were  on  the  river  illegally  and  must  be  confiscated  to  the  law-abid¬ 
ing  Fulton-Livingston  monopoly.  To  show  their  utter  contempt  for 
Bunker  and  his  ambitious  schemes,  the  Fulton  Company  would 
have  none  of  the  hope  or  the  perseverance  and  insisted  that  they 
be  broken  up.  While  their  builders  looked  tearfully  on,  the  hope 
and  the  perseverance  were  scuttled  at  Albany. 

Probably  nothing  but  Bunker’s  pride  and  his  pocketbook  were 
crushed  by  that  far-reaching  decision.  It  was  the  seed  from  which 
his  fame  as  a  steamboater  waxed  strong  and  spread  like  a  green  bay 
tree.  If  he  could  not  run  steamboats  by  fighting  Fulton,  he  could 
do  so  by  working  with  him. 

Soon  he  became  an  ally  of  Fulton  and  was  as  boundless  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  steamboats  and  in  his  creative  undertakings  as  ever.  He 
had  the  lawyers  on  his  side  now.  Caldwell  and  Emmett,  eminent 
members  of  the  bar,  friends  of  Fulton,  together  with  Cadwallader 
Colden,  whose  fortune  was  involved,  and  Bunker  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  build  a  steamboat.  She  was  to  be  named  after  the  Cler¬ 
mont’s  inventor.  The  lines  for  the  new  ship  were  drawn  by  Bunker, 
who  was  evidently  given  full  and  undivided  authority.  The  pro¬ 
jected  steamboat  was  radical— so  much  so  that  Robert  Fulton  is  said 
to  have  been  skeptical  of  her  success.  But  Bunker  was  building  her 
to  be  no  mere  river  boat.  It  had  always  been  supposed  by  the  most 
astute  mariners  that  Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  could 
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not  be  navigated  safely  by  a  steamboat  because  of  the  roughness  of 
the  sea  and  the  dangerous  strait  at  Hell  Gate  where  a  speedy  current 
always  ran.  Consequently,  the  fulton  was  built  with  the  strength 
of  an  ocean  steamer.  She  was  the  first  known  steamboat  to  have  a 
round  bottom  like  a  ship.  She  was  134  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and 
was  sloop-rigged  with  one  mast.1  Despite  the  confidence  of  her  build¬ 
ers  in  steam,  she  carried  a  sail  for  possible  acceleration.  The  figure 
head  on  her  bow  was  a  bust  of  Robert  Fulton.  Her  hull  was  painted 
black  and  her  upper  works  white. 

Because  of  the  impertinent  activities  of  British  naval  vessels  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Sound,  the  fulton  was  held  in  check  for  a 
time,  operating  temporarily  on  the  Hudson,  both  in  regular  New 
York-Albany  service  and  for  “parties  of  pleasure”  as  Bunker 
phrased  it  in  his  advertising  copy. 

Peace  came  in  1815.  At  dawn  one  March  morning,  the  fulton, 
with  Bunker  in  command,  left  New  York  to  make  the  hazardous 
seventy-five-mile  voyage  to  New  Haven.  Eleven  hours  later  she  lum¬ 
bered  into  the  Connecticut  port.  Evidently  the  towns  along  the 
Sound  were  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  event— the  Bridge¬ 
port  newspaper  carried  only  the  scant  announcement:  “The  Steam 
Boat  fulton  passed  up  the  Sound  yesterday  bound  for  New 
Haven.”  That  voyage,  despite  the  lukewarm  attitude  of  the  press, 
was  an  epoch;  from  its  success  came  the  great  Sound  steamers  which 
really  built  New  England.  Steam  was  on  the  Sound  to  stay. 

It  was  late  Tuesday  afternoon  when  the  intrepid  Bunker  warped 
the  fulton  into  a  New  Haven  dock.  The  return  voyage  to  New 
York  was  scheduled  for  Thursday.  On  that  day  a  pea-soup  fog,  for 
which  Long  Island  Sound  has  ever  been  famous,  covered  the  water 
and  deterred  even  the  irrepressible  Elihu.  Friday  evening  she  left 
“full  of  passengers”  but  had  scarcely  pointed  her  ebony  prow  out 
of  the  harbor  when  the  fog  rolled  in  again.  Elihu  Bunker’s  skill  as  a 
navigator  was  tested  at  the  outset.  An  old  account  tells  us  that  the 
first  westbound  trip  of  a  Sound  steamboat  was  against  the  combined 
obstacles  of  “a  gale  from  the  south,  a  very  rough  sea  and  fog  so 
thick,  that,  from  the  time  she  left  New  Haven  till  she  made  Sand’s 
Light,  they  did  not  see  any  land  so  as  to  distinguish  what  it  was.” 
But  Bunker  was  at  the  helm,  and,  though  he  faced  the  added  antag¬ 
onism  of  a  head  tide  at  Hell  Gate,  he  brought  the  fulton  into  New 
York  just  1 5  hours  later. 
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Elihu,  having  piloted  the  fulton  safely  to  and  from  New  Haven 
and,  being  a  business  man  of  considerable  acumen,  looked  for 
broader  horizons.  According  to  the  New  York  Herald  of  May  17, 
1815,  “the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (Hartford)  and  people  gathered 
on  account  of  the  election  were  gratified  by  the  arrival  in  the  river 
of  the  elegant  steamboat  fulton,  which  regularly  plies  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven,  with  a  load  of  passengers  from  these 
places.  The  novelty  and  elegance  of  the  vessel  attracted  unusual 
attention  and  it  is  supposed  that  on  that  day  and  the  next  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  were  on  board  her.  They  were 
treated  with  great  attention  and  respect  by  Captain  Bunker.”  If  we 
except  Morey’s  frail  stern-wheeler,  the  elegant  fulton  was  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Just  another  “first”  for  Elihu. 

The  steamer  Connecticut  came  out  the  next  year.  She  was  a 
beauty— all  white  with  vivid  green  trimmings.  It  is  said  she  was  built 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  was  to  have  been  named  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  the  capitalists  got  involved  in  money  matters  and  she 
never  went  to  Russia.  Instead  she  and  Elihu  Bunker  made  history  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  Connecticut  was  150  feet  long  and  cost 
$80,000.  Like  the  fulton,  she  had  no  upper  saloon  or  staterooms. 
She  burned  wood,  of  course,  in  great  shiny  copper  boilers,  as  striking 
as  a  volunteer  fireman’s  red  shirt  on  parade  day.  She  could  carry 
little  or  no  freight,  every  inch  of  space  not  utilized  by  the  passengers 
being  necessary  for  the  piles  of  pine  wood  which  were  heaped  on 
deck,  fore  and  aft,  and  even  on  the  guards.  But  for  her  time,  the 
Connecticut  was  queen,  and  it  was  both  fitting  and  proper  that 
Elihu  should  leave  the  fulton  (Captain  Richard  Law  succeeded 
him)  and  become  master  of  this  new,  wondrous  marine  triumph. 

When  you  linked  the  skill  of  Bunker  with  the  strength  of  the 
Connecticut,  you  had  something.  Hell  Gate,  so  wild  and  so  danger¬ 
ous  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  could  think  of 
no  other  name  than  that  of  the  infernal  region  to  describe  its  fury, 
engaged  the  redoubtable  twain  in  a  death  tussle  and  lost.  That  was 
news  in  1816— big  news.  With  the  new  Connecticut  Bunker  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  “novel  and  interesting  experiment”  of  steaming 
through  the  Gate  against  the  full  force  of  the  tide.  Fortunately  a 
passenger  aboard  the  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the  exciting  three- 
round  battle  took  pen  in  hand.  Since  there  were  a  “number  of  re- 


spectable  passengers  who  witnessed  the  performance,”  his  narrative 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  authenticity  or  accuracy. 

The  Connecticut,  he  tells  us,  was  “built  with  all  the  strength  to 
be  obtained  and  careful  workmanship.”  The  predicted  test  was  of 
such  importance  that  the  builder  of  the  engine,  one  McQueen,  went 
aboard  to  witness  at  close  range  the  exacting  test  of  his  handiwork. 
All  was  in  readiness  and  the  white-hulled  Connecticut  set  out 
against  the  racing,  boiling,  irrestible  current.  Haltingly,  almost  as 
if  with  misgivings,  she  approached  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  in 
the  contracted  stream  only  to  be  thrown  back  inch  by  inch  despite 
the  loud  hissing  of  her  valves  and  the  frantic  thrashing  of  her  pad¬ 
dles.  Bunker  guided  her  into  the  relative  calm  of  a  nearby  eddy 
while  the  engineers  went  to  work  to  increase  the  power.  Then  the 
signal  was  given  again  and  all  aboard  were  tense  and  immovable  as 
the  proud  ship  moved  out  for  her  second  encounter.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  ploughed  along  until  caught  again  by  the  mad  force  of  un¬ 
leashed  water.  She  gained;  triumph  seemed  near.  But  the  tide  had 
just  been  sporting  with  the  steamboat  and  now,  with  the  force  of  a 
giant  refreshed,  hurled  the  foaming  power  against  the  advancing 
prow.  The  Connecticut  gained  a  bit  and  then  fought  with  every 
ounce  of  steam  to  hold  her  own.  Creaking,  straining,  quivering 
from  stem  to  stern,  she  was  thrust  back  and  back— she  had  lost  again. 
But  Bunker  and  his  engineers  had  not  had  enough.  They  made 
speedy  preparations  for  a  third  trial.  Again  the  Connecticut  hurled 
her  bulk  at  the  onrushing  torrent.  Once  more  her  machinery  roared 
defiance  until  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  inevitably  fly  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  A  weaker  vessel  would  probably  have  been  completely  dis¬ 
jointed.  Inch  by  inch,  as  if  knowing  that  the  battle  was  forever  lost, 
the  headstrong  current  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  astounding  force 
of  steam— the  Connecticut  sailed  on  into  the  broader  reaches  of  the 
Sound.  It  was  a  singular  triumph— unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
steamboat  history  of  the  time.  How  the  stature  of  Elihu  Bunker 
was  increased.  The  1816  witness  wrote  of  “moments  of  breathless 
anxiety”  aboard  the  Connecticut  that  day  and  added:  “The  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Bunker  were  so  conspicuous  on 
this  occasion  that  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  all 
present.” 

They  called  him  “Captain  Bunk”  along  the  Sound  but  there  was 
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assuredly  no  bunk  about  Elihu’s  ability  to  do  the  daring  and  the 
unexpected.  The  Connecticut  had  been  shuttling  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  in  company  with  the  fulton.  Why  not  op¬ 
erate  to  New  London  or  Norwich  with  stage  connections  to  Boston, 
Providence,  Worcester  and  other  points?  A  thought  with  Elihu  was 
just  a  bit  of  mental  gymnastics  to  warm  up  his  will  power.  He  did 
not  care  that  wise  seamen  said  it  could  not  be  done— that  so 
long  a  journey  was  not  prudent.  On  a  lazy  autumn  afternoon  in 
October,  1816  the  wide-awake  editor  of  the  Norwich  Courier ,  sens¬ 
ing  the  immensity  of  the  news,  published  these  momentous  words: 

“2  o’clock  P.M.— We  stop  the  press  to  announce  the  arrival  at  this  port  of 

the  new  Steam  Boat  Connecticut,  Captain  E.  S.  Bunker.” 

Early  the  next  year  a  regular  line  began  when  the  fulton  and  the 
Connecticut  operated  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  and  thence 
to  New  London.  The  two-part  line  overcame  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  long  water  haul  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
travelers.  For  them,  because  of  the  ingenuity  of  Elihu  Bunker,  the 
wearisome,  bumpy  overland  stage  ride  was  lessened  by  many  hours. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  next  forward  step  in  Sound  steamboat  trans¬ 
portation  was  not  pioneered  by  the  high  spirited  Bunker.  A  man 
named  Smith  has  the  accolade  of  history.  Captain  Smith  (his  Chris¬ 
tian  name  has  evidently  been  obliterated  by  the  surging  tides  of 
time)  first  took  a  steamboat  around  Point  Judith,*  that  sandy  heel 
of  Rhode  Island  where  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Block  Island 
Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay  crashed  together  in  a  foaming  hurly- 
burly.  Smith  rounded  the  dangerous  Point  in  the  100-foot  firefly, 
built  by  Fulton  for  the  Hudson.  On  Monday,  May  26,  1817,  twenty- 
eight  hours  after  leaving  New  York,  the  firefly  burst  into  Newport 
harbor.  Despite  a  strong  southwest  breeze  and  a  heavy  sea  the  di¬ 
minutive  firefly  “rode  the  waves  like  a  bottle.” 

Sad  to  relate,  the  firefly  was  not  a  commercial  success.  Before 
she  was  run  off  in  her  competition  with  sail,  however,  she  made  sev¬ 
eral  memorable  voyages.  In  June  she  carried  President  James  Mon¬ 
roe  from  Bristol  to  Providence.  The  Chief  Executive  had  been 
brought  from  Staten  Island  to  New  Haven  on  his  way  to  Springfield 
and  New  London  in  the  Connecticut  by  none  other  than  Captain 

*  The  steamboat  Massachusetts  was  reported  to  have  arrived  in  Newport  on  May 
23,  1817,  from  New  York,  but  she  probably  came  by  the  outside  route. 
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Elihu  S.  Bunker.  In  the  matter  of  making  precedents  Elihu  just 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  background.  Bunker,  the  first  of  the  steam¬ 
boat  masters,  transported  the  first  President  to  set  foot  on  a  Sound 
steamer. 

Elihu  Bunker  next  bobs  up  as  a  connoisseur  of  literature.  The 
New  Haven  steamboats  Connecticut  and  fulton  were  the  first  to 
install  libraries  for  the  edification  and  entertainment  of  marine 
travelers.  The  New  York  Post  of  July  3,  1821  chronicled:  “The 
Connecticut  and  the  fulton  of  the  New  Haven  route  have  on 
board  well  chosen  libraries  of  500  publications  for  the  use  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  We  learn  that  the  North  River  steamboats  intend  to  follow 
the  example.” 

But  let  us  leave  Elihu  Bunker,  though  not  the  port  of  New 
Haven,  for  a  time.  Another  of  the  early  steamboat  men  with  talents 
and  courage  smacking  of  Bunker  was  Captain  Benjamin  Beecher. 
He  was  born  in  New  Haven  exactly  one  year  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  signed.  His  father  was  drowned  at  sea.  An 
uncle,  his  legal  guardian,  tried  in  vain  to  make  a  merchant  of  young 
Benjamin  but  the  wind  and  the  waves  called  him  as  they  had  his 
father.  He  went  coasting  and,  because  of  extraordinary  natural  abil¬ 
ity,  soon  became  skipper  of  the  packet  huntress.  Beecher  and  some 
New  Haven  associates,  then  operating  a  fleet  of  sailing  packets,  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  the  steamboat  united  states  and  run  her  on  the  Sound. 
The  united  states  had  for  two  trips  been  operated  on  the  Hudson 
in  opposition  to  the  Fulton-Livingston  monopoly  but  was  halted  at 
the  outset  by  a  court  injunction.  In  the  spring  of  1822  the  New 
Haven  Steamboat  Company  was  organized,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  bring  the  new  steamboat  to  New  Haven. 

There  were  legal  complications  with  which  Beecher  had  to 
wrestle.  The  laws  of  New  York  were  being  so  strictly  enforced  that 
the  united  states  could  not  leave  the  belligerent  state’s  waters  un¬ 
der  her  own  power.  It  was  finally  decided  by  the  new  steamboat  con¬ 
freres  to  send  their  largest  sloop  to  New  York  to  tow  the  steamboat 
through  the  East  River  into  the  Sound.  Captain  Beecher  took  the 
huntress  to  New  York.  He  began  beating  up  the  East  River  with 
the  steamboat  in  tow  to  the  unconcealed  amusement  of  hundreds 
who  lined  the  shore.  Many,  catching  the  significance  of  the  event, 
put  out  in  small  boats  and  followed  the  packet  and  the  helpless 
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startled  the  nation  in  1828. 
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eastbound  from  New  York,  1849. 


Many  a  Newport  lad  yearned  to  become  commander 
of  Jim  Fisk’s  world-famed  providence. 
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steamboat  up  the  river  to  Hell  Gate.  There  were  others  who  did  not 
wish  the  venture  well,  and  Beecher  found  that  boats  were  being  cut 
loose  from  their  moorings  and  floated  out  into  the  stream  to  impede 
his  progress.  With  the  aid  of  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  “south’ard” 
Beecher  skillfully  steered  his  charges  past  the  frowning  rocks  and 
spurting  Hell  Gate  Channel  to  the  open  Sound.  When  the  state  line 
had  been  crossed,  the  huntress  immediately  anchored.  Steam  was 
gotten  up  on  the  united  states  and  shortly  the  positions  were  re¬ 
versed— the  steamboat  towed  the  schooner. 

Of  course,  the  law  would  not  permit  the  united  states  to  reenter 
New  York.  She  began  a  service  from  New  Haven  to  Byram’s  Cove, 
near  Port  Chester,  most  westerly  point  in  Connecticut,  where  pas¬ 
sengers  were  taken  the  remaining  twenty-five  miles  by  stage.  It  cost 
$4.00  to  go  from  city  to  city.  Two  years  later  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  New  York  law  was  unconstitutional 
and  that  Congress,  in  being  given  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
definitely  had  the  right  to  regulate  navigation.  The  decision  was 
obviously  a  boon  for  the  steamboat.  On  March  1 5  the  united  states 
began  regular  trips  to  New  York. 

The  united  states  represented  an  investment  of  $22,393.44  to 
Beecher  and  his  colleagues.  A  perusal  of  the  cost  sheets  gives  an  en¬ 
lightening  picture  as  to  steamboat  “standard  equipment”  then.  A 
set  of  chessmen  was  priced  at  $6.75,  backgammon  boards  and  lamps 
(the  reason  for  this  grouping  was  not  explained)  $31.66,  bed  lace 
$2.50  and  chessboards  $2.00.  The  steamer  had  no  staterooms  and,  in 
common  with  the  very  early  steamboats,  no  pilot  house.  The  pilot, 
stationed  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  steered  with  a  tiller.  As  a  means  of 
protection  when  the  wind  howled  and  the  spray  blew,  Captain 
Beecher  erected  a  queer  structure  over  the  deck— actually  the  first 
pilot  house.  This  evolutionary  step  was  contemptuously  referred  to 
as  “Captain  Beecher’s  chicken  coop.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  individual  tickets  for  passengers 
was  first  used  on  the  united  states  by  Captain  Beecher.  Originally 
passengers  were  way-billed  like  freight.  It  was  Captain  Beecher’s 
custom  when  approaching  New  Haven  to  have  a  cannon  in  the  bow 
fired  as  a  signal  to  the  stage  drivers  to  make  ready  for  the  reception 
of  passengers.  Later  a  bell  was  used. 

Captain  Beecher  was  forthright.  His  forceful  vocabulary  was 
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hardly  couched  in  the  language  of  Sunday  School  pamphlets.  On 
one  occasion  a  seaman,  one  of  the  steamboat  crew,  was  called  into 
court.  The  pompous  attorney,  noting  the  evident  inexperience  of 
the  foreign-born  witness,  asked  brusquely  if  he  understood  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  oath.  The  witness  was  far  from  being  nonplussed.  He 
looked  incredulous  and  then  indignant  as  he  blurted  out,  “Vat,  do 
you  tank  I  ban  all  these  years  with  Captain  Beecher  and  not  know 
an  oath?” 

Beecher  retired  from  steamboating  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was 
tendered  a  banquet  at  New  Haven  and  presented  with  a  handsome 
loving  cup.  As  the  ceremonies  wore  on,  Beecher  arose  and  left  the 
banqueting  hall.  For  years,  every  night  at  eleven  o’clock,  his  wife 
had  made  him  a  hot  gin  toddy.  The  night  of  the  banquet  was  to  be 
no  exception— his  toddy  was  served  on  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  firefly  had  seemingly  dispelled  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  Point  Judith  five  years  before,  no  regular  line  of  steamboats 
was  established  between  Providence  and  New  York  prior  to  1822. 
Even  the  enterprise  of  Elihu  Bunker  did  not  wholly  account  for 
that  new  venture.  The  law  of  New  York  State  granting  monopoly 
to  the  Livingston  and  Fulton  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  irked 
the  legislators  of  Connecticut  no  little.  The  packet  masters  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  awed  by  the  daring  of  Bunker,  Beecher  and  their  ilk,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  lawmakers  to  prohibit  any  steamboat  with  a  New  York 
license  entering  a  Connecticut  port.  If  it  did  leave  the  steamboats 
stranded  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound— well,  that  was  all  New 
York’s  fault.  Connecticut  passed  such  legislation  and  the  poor 
steamboats  suddenly  had  no  place  to  go.  New  Haven  and  New 
London  were  no  longer  hospitable  to  the  Connecticut  and  the 

FULTON. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Connecticut  would  sail  for 
“some  point  in  Rhode  Island,”  as  the  New  York  Merchant  Adver¬ 
tiser  put  it,  Elihu  Bunker’s  friends  shook  their  heads  in  sadness. 
This  was  too  much  even  for  one  of  Elihu’s  rashness  and  daring  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Didn’t  he  know  that  he  couldn’t  regularly  buck  the  tides  and 
crashing  surf  at  Point  Judith?  It  is  solemnly  recorded  that  a  group 
of  Bunker’s  friends  met  and  bade  him  a  tearful  farewell  when  the 
Connecticut  cast  off  on  her  first  long  voyage. 

When  Elihu  Bunker  took  the  Connecticut  into  Providence, 
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there  were  no  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  no  good  system  of 
roads  between  the  various  states.  It  took,  for  instance,  eight  hours  to 
make  the  approximately  fifty-mile  journey  from  Providence  to 
Boston  by  stage.  Stops  were  made  every  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
change  horses  and  to  afford  passengers  an  opportunity  to  quaff 
spiritous  drinks.  No  wonder  the  steamboat,  Point  Judith  and  all  it 
implied,  became  the  popular  thoroughfare  between  Providence 

and  New  York.  JL 11. 4305 

Providence  and  New  York— what  of  those  cities  when  Elihu 
Bunker  linked  them  by  the  181-mile  Long  Island  Sound  route? 
Providence  was  the  third  city  in  New  England,  a  bustling  place  of 
some  12,000  inhabitants.  New  York  was  marching  on  to  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000.  There  were  less  than  10,000,000  people  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  and  our  fifth  President,  Monroe,  was  beginning 
his  second  term.  The  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  building  of 
national  roads  to  reach  the  West  were  the  burning  issues  of  the  day. 

The  “experiment”  continued  for  another  month  before  anything 
tangible  resulted.  The  Connecticut  brought  forty-two  passengers 
to  Providence  on  June  11,  the  fulton  thirty-four  passengers  on 
June  20  and  the  fulton  no  less  than  fifty-eight  passengers  on  June 
30.  Business  was  on  the  up  and  up.2  The  average  time  for  each  of 
these  trips,  less  than  two  hundred  miles,  was  twenty-five  hours. 

Success  seemed  assured  and  on  July  12  the  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  Steamboat  Company  was  organized.  According  to  the  New 
York  National  Advertiser ,  “it  has  now  become  fashionable  to  make 
Rhode  Island  a  summer  resort.  Especially  in  the  South,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  is  preferred.”  That  trend  helped  the  steamboats  which  stopped 
at  Newport  in  both  directions.  The  first  advertisement  of  the  new 
line  Was  published  in  Providence  on  July  8  and  was  illustrated  by  a 
woodcut  of  a  bellicose  man-of-war  packet  with  every  sail  set. 

The  fare  between  Providence  and  New  York  was  $10.00,  and  be¬ 
tween  Newport  and  New  York  $9.00.  Stages  from  Boston,  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  morning  steamer  at  Providence,  left  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  at  1  P.M.  The  Boston  Patriot  in  announcing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  hailed  “the  expedition,  comfort  and  convenience  of  this  mode 
of  traveling.” 

There  was  adventure  and  thrill  in  traveling  with  Captain  Bunker 
to  New  York  in  those  days.  A  passenger  on  the  Connecticut  has 
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given  us  a  graphic  account  of  one  of  the  early  voyages.  Sixty-four 
hardy  souls  embarked  from  Providence  at  6  A.M.  Two  hours  later 
the  steamboat  touched  at  Bristol  “where  there  are  said  to  be  some 
families  who  live  in  a  style  of  splendor  unequaled  in  the  United 
States.”  An  hour  more  of  puffing  down  the  scenic  bay  brought  the 
Connecticut  to  Newport,  then  an  important  commercial  port.  The 
passengers  noted  the  presence  of  twenty  sloops  and  five  square- 
rigged  vessels  in  the  harbor  there.  The  Connecticut  was  wallowing 
off  Point  Judith  in  ninety  more  minutes.  The  Point  was  in  rare 
form  that  day  for  “the  swells  rolled  heavily  in  upon  us  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  sat  still  and  looked  quite  sober.”  Thirty  minutes  later  “ruby 
lips  were  changing  to  ashy  paleness.”  At  noon  the  passengers  were 
generally  “stowed  away  in  different  parts  of  the  boat  in  a  horizontal 
position.”  The  Connecticut  steamed  into  less  violent  waters  and  at 
length  Point  Judith  was  but  a  memory.  All  was  relatively  calm  as 
the  steamboat  plodded  down  the  Sound  until  midnight  when  a  ter¬ 
rific  crash  shook  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern.  There  were  cries  of 
alarm.  “The  ladies  rushed  on  deck  in  flowing  robes  of  snowy  white¬ 
ness  like  so  many  sylphs  or  fairies”  to  be  assured  by  the  calm,  un¬ 
ruffled  Bunker  that  all  was  well  with  the  Connecticut  and  that 
their  repose  need  have  no  further  interruption.  The  Connecticut 
had  merely  brushed  against  the  steamboat  olive  branch.  The  calm 
of  the  skipper  and  the  evident  safety  of  his  vessel  sent  the  passengers, 
male  and  female  alike,  “one  by  one  to  their  births  (the  spelling  in 
vogue)  and  soon  all  were  sound  asleep  as  before.”  Truly  a  steam¬ 
boat,  even  with  Captain  Elihu  S.  Bunker  at  the  helm,  was  no  place 
for  the  timorous. 

Elihu  S.  Bunker  was  not  a  crabbed,  crusty  old  salt  despite  his  re¬ 
curring  tussles  with  the  heartless  elements.  The  Connecticut  was 
eagerly  sought  by  newlyweds  as  the  vehicle  for  embarking  on  the  sea 
of  matrimony— surely  a  voyage  around  Point  Judith  would  steel 
them  for  any  subsequent  experience  life  might  afford.  Bunker  had 
a  flair  for  the  romantic  and  chivalrous.  One  bright  June  morning 
as  the  Connecticut,  outward  bound,  approached  Nayatt  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  more  than  ordinary  excitement  was  observed  ashore. 
Two  skiffs  were  headed  toward  the  steamer,  each  making  frantic 
signals.  Captain  Bunker  changed  the  course,  and,  as  he  neared  the 
foremost  skiff  in  which  two  young  people  were  plainly  discernible, 
shouted  inquiringly  across  the  water.  There  was  no  answer  from 
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that  boat,  but  there  did  not  need  to  be.  From  the  skiff  astern  came  a 
torrent  of  oaths  and  angry  threats  disclosing  to  all  within  hailing 
distance  that  the  couple  in  the  first  boat  were  eloping.  For  them  the 
Connecticut  must  of  necessity  be  Gretna  Green.  As  their  tiny  craft 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sooty,  snorting  steamboat,  the  pur¬ 
sued  young  man  cupped  his  hands  and  called,  “Will  you  take  us 
aboard,  Sir?”  Not  a  sign  of  recognition  from  the  usually  alert  Cap¬ 
tain  Bunker.  There  was  ready  response  from  the  passengers,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  score  of  hands  stretched  out  to  aid  the  distressed  lovers. 
But  Captain  Bunker  was  not  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on.  The 
instant  the  couple’s  feet  touched  the  deck,  he  pounded  vigorously 
with  his  cane  on  the  floor  above  the  engineer,  giving  the  signal  to 
proceed  at  full  speed.  (There  were  no  bells  in  use  then  and  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was  usually  stationed  immediately  over  the  engineer.)  The 
engineer  never  received  a  more  vehement  “go  ahead”  signal  than  on 
that  June  morn,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  wake  of  foaming  water 
separated  the  steamer  and  the  now  empty  skiff. 

Elihu  soon  turned  to  shipbuilding  and  designed  three  of  the  most 
notable  of  all  Sound  steamers.  When  his  Washington  went  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1825,  the  Providence  Journal  was  moved  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  as  “absolutely  a  floating  palace,  combining  all  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  naval  architecture  with  the  most  luxurious  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  passengers.”  When  the  benjamin  franklin  appeared  three 
years  later,  she  startled  the  country.  Sound  steamboats  up  to  that 
time  had  been  full  of  ponderous  machinery  in  plain  view  of  all  who 
came  aboard.  Elihu  ingeniously  hid  it  all  from  view  by  constructing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  long  range  of  rooms  with  false  fronts.  The 
ladies’  cabin  had  Brussels  carpet  and  damask  curtains.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  fast;  the  benjamin  franklin  was  even  faster,  and 
speed  records  were  continually  being  smashed  (in  May,  1829  the 
benjamin  franklin  reached  Providence  in  fifteen  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes— “the  shortest  passage  ever  made”).  But  the  glory  of  them 
all  was  reached  when  Elihu  laid  down  the  plans  for  the  president, 
built  for  his  son,  Captain  Robert  S.  Bunker.  Such  a  steamboat  today 
would  be  greeted  with  scorn  and  derision  but  in  1829  she  was  “the 
most  splendid  steamer  in  the  world.”  Elihu,  through  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  master  of  the  fulton,  Connecticut,  and  benjamin 

franklin,  had  seen  the  inconvenience  forced  upon  night  travelers 
by  the  flimsily  curtained  “births.”  His  president  gave  the  world 
the  first  steamer  with  individual  staterooms. 
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Exactly  twenty  years  after  he  took  the  fulton  on  the  hazardous, 
foolhardy  trip  through  Hell  Gate  out  into  Long  Island  Sound  to 
New  Haven,  Elihu  Bunker  turned  his  back  forever  on  Sound  steam¬ 
boating.  The  steamboat  industry  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  was  needed  and  Bunker  became  a  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspector.  The  appointment  won  the  praise  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser  which  said  of  him— “No  man  could  be  named 
who  is  so  well  known  and  respected  for  skill,  judgment  and  amiabil¬ 
ity  of  disposition.”  His  knowledge  of  steamboat  boilers  was  com¬ 
plete  and  technical.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  by  the  Collector  of 
New  York  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  explosion  on  the  Norwich 
steamboat  john  Hancock.  His  report  of  the  fatality  almost  snorted 
and  bellowed  as  he  scored  the  folly  of  using  a  wooden  boiler  on  that 
steamboat.  Indeed,  his  initial  encounter  with  a  steamboat  boiler 
was  on  his  first  Hudson  River  steamboat,  the  hope,  in  1811.  Because 
he  was  Elihu  Bunker  he  was  triumphant.  Years  later  a  letter  to  an 
official  in  Washington  told  the  details:  “In  181 1  I  had  command  of 
the  hope,”  he  wrote.  “On  the  second  trip  from  New  York;  Robert 
McQueen’s  (the  manufacturer  of  the  engines  and  boilers)  foreman 
was  instructing  a  man  to  become  engineer  of  the  boat.  Off  Esopus 
meadows  something  was  wrong  in  the  fire-room  (which  was  in 
charge  of  a  miserable  drunken  fireman)  and  the  engine  was  moving 
but  slowly.  I  found  not  a  drop  of  water  in  either  boiler,  both  were 
red  hot.”  Bunker  took  command  of  the  situation  and  started  the 
force  pump.  There  was  an  ominous  crackling  in  the  boiler  but 
Elihu’s  aim  was  shortly  successful— both  boilers  were  cooled  down. 
Then  he  made  the  telling  observation:  “I  cannot  believe  for  a  single 
moment  that  explosions  are  produced  by  throwing  cold  water  into 
a  red  hot  boiler.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  there  could  be  no 
other  cause  for  a  boiler  to  burst  than  the  pressure  of  steam  inside.” 

Elihu  S.  Bunker  was  the  greatest  personality,  bar  none,  who  ever 
engaged  in  steamboating  on  Long  Island  Sound.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  thousands  of  master  mariners  who  gloriously  sailed  the  history¬ 
making  Long  Island  Sound  steamships. 


1  The  fulton  cost  approximately  $90,000. 

2  Connecticut  also  made  “fishing  excursions  down  the  Bay.”  Fare  $1.75  included 
breakfast  and  a  fish  or  chowder  dinner. 
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MELANCHOLY  OCCURRENCE 


The  swift  lexington  was  the  crack  boat  everybody  wanted  to 
‘travel  on.  She  darted  up  the  Sound  like  a  scared  rabbit;  threw  off 
rolling  waves  in  a  winter  gale  with  an  impatient  shake;  created 
conversation  about  the  new  certainty  and  celerity  of  travel. 

Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  had  sold  the  lexington  to 
the  rival  Transportation  Company  for  $60,000.  With  the  change  in 
ownership  George  Child,  the  ex-packetmaster,  became  the  Lexing¬ 
ton’s  commander.  He  had  found  his  four  years  of  Long  Island 
Sound  steamboating  good.  He  had  been  master  of  the  popular 
providence  and  then  of  the  Massachusetts,  “the  strongest  steam¬ 
boat  in  North  America.’’  Now  to  crown  it  all,  George  Child,  once 
of  the  slow  packets,  was  skipper  of  the  famous  lexington.  Honor 
of  honors! 

When  the  paddles  sent  the  lexington  out  into  the  East  River 
late  Monday*  afternoon,  January  13,  1840,  it  was  just  another  trip 
to  Captain  George  Child  and  his  crew  of  forty.  True,  it  was  bitterly 
cold  but  it  was  January.  True,  the  Sound  was  choked  with  ice,  but 
everyone  knew  the  Lexington’s  reputation  as  an  ice-breaker.  She 
was  heavily  laden  with  freight  that  afternoon— mostly  cotton.  The 
weather  never  made  any  appreciable  difference  to  her  passenger 

*  Probably  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  news  traveled  then,  this  date  has 
been  incorrectly  stated  as  Friday,  the  thirteenth.  Many  in  New  England  did  not  know 
of  the  disaster  until  the  Friday  following. 
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list;  night  after  night  she  went  out  filled  up.  No  better  way  of  going 
down  East  than  on  the  lexington  to  Stonington— so  thought  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  boarded  her. 

Twilight  deepened  into  dusk.  The  oil  lamps  in  the  cabins  drew 
the  people  closer  together  in  friendly  conversation  while  those 
without  flickered  as  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  wintry  wind  to 
extinguish  them.  The  rays  of  the  tall  lighthouses  to  port  and  star¬ 
board  made  swiftly  darting  pathways  of  light  on  the  ice  fields.  The 
lexington  ploughed  on. 

In  her  snug  cabin  was  the  usual  animated  scene.  In  one  corner 
sat  a  group  of  merchants,  leaders  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  New 
York  and  Boston.  Their  voices  rose  in  fervent  discussion.  They 
were  an  optimistic  lot,  for  business  had  begun  to  perk  up.  One  or 
two  blamed  the  panic  on  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  virulent  attacks 
on  the  United  States  Bank;  another  thought  the  new  Whigs  had 
the  right  idea.  Amid  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  politics  and  policies 
was  a  note  of  sympathy  for  President  Martin  Van  Buren— the  de¬ 
pression  was  not  of  his  making.  But  Democrats  and  Whigs  agreed 
that  business  was  better;  worry  was  all  behind  them.  Yonder,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  attentive  few,  was  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  who  was  “eminent  for  his  accomplished  mind  and  his 
great  kindness  of  heart.”  He  had  just  concluded  a  New  York  lec¬ 
ture  tour.  No  wonder  there  was  merriment  over  there— Charles 
Eberle  and  Henry  J.  Finn,  the  comedians,  were  aboard.  Adolphus 
Harnden,  superintendent  of  Hamden’s  Express  (it  was  rumored 
about  that  he  had  $20,000  in  specie1  for  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Boston  on  board  the  steamboat),  seemed  unruffled  by  his  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Sitting  soberly,  making  common  cause  of  their  grief, 
was  the  Winslow  funeral  party,  a  widow,  a  brother  and  a  father. 
The  two  returning  sea  captains  had  an  appreciative  audience  as 
they  spun  yarns  of  adventures  in  China  and  India.  Now,  voyages 
done  for  a  time,  they  were  on  their  way  home  to  the  hospitable 
shores  of  New  England.  In  a  remote  corner  were  a  bride  and  her 
husband  with  eyes  for  none  but  each  other.  Children,  wide-eyed 
and  open-mouthed,  were  bewildered  by  the  magic  of  it  all.  A  cross 
section  of  the  eastern  United  States  was  in  the  cabin  of  the  lexing¬ 
ton  that  night. 

Suddenly  over  the  murmur  of  conversation  came  a  cry— shrill 
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and  penetrating— voice  after  voice  caught  it  up— the  gay  cabin 
echoed  with  the  terrifying  word  FIRE.  With  that  scream  very  hell 
broke  loose. 

With  the  first  frenzied  cry  of  alarm  Captain  Child  went  into  ac¬ 
tion.  The  crew  had  fought  a  fire  a  few  nights  before  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  and  had  snuffed  it  out  in  short  order.  They  could  do  it 
again.  He  hastened  down  to  the  freight  deck  amid  the  fiercely  blaz¬ 
ing  cotton.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  very  thick  of  it,  exhorting 
the  bucket  brigade  to  herculean  efforts.  He  himself  swung  buckets. 
His  voice  called  to  Chief  Engineer  Hemsted  to  shut  down  the  en¬ 
gine.  But  the  blaze  had  driven  the  men  from  the  throttle.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  stop  the  steamer,  the  flames  might  not  have  been 
fanned  so  furiously  but  no  mortal  dared  venture  into  that  inferno 
to  halt  the  progress  of  the  lexington,  and  thus  she  plunged  madly 
on  through  the  ice  floes.  Captain  Child  knew  almost  immediately 
that  this  blaze  would  never  be  controlled.  What  of  his  passengers? 
Could  he  beach  the  ship  before  she  was  devoured  by  this  angry 
fiend?  Those  ghastly  seconds  of  indecision!  He  must  keep  his  head 
even  though  all  others  were  losing  theirs— he  was  the  master  of  the 
ship.  Master,  indeed— helpless  and  hopeless  he  stood  as  the  flames 
crackled  and  roared.  Mastery  had  been  ruthlessly  snatched  from 
his  hand.  But  he  would  act  like  a  master.  Coolly,  calmly,  realizing 
full  well  the  futility  of  it,  he  turned  to  the  beseeching  passengers 
and  gave  his  command.  Somehow  fate  might  decree  salvation  in 
his  words.  “Gentlemen,  take  to  the  boats.” 

The  revolving  paddles,  which  had  pushed  the  lexington  to  so 
many  record  passages,  continued  their  endless  circling,  smashing 
and  cracking  the  ice  cakes  as  if  they  were  the  only  adversary  she 
knew.  The  steamboat  must  be  beached  since  she  could  not  be 
stopped.  The  Captain  rushed  through  the  smoke  to  the  pilot 
house  where  Stephen  Manchester,  the  pilot,  had  already  turned 
her  prow  toward  the  Long  Island  shore.  “Haul  her  for  the  shore,” 
he  ordered,  hardly  able  to  realize  in  the  billowing  smoke  that  his 
command  had  been  anticipated  by  his  subordinate.  Child’s  hand 
grasped  the  spoke  of  the  wheel.  There  he  stood,  with  fire  and  smoke 
all  about  him,  until  the  tiller  ropes  were  parted  by  the  flames.  He 
was  last  seen  in  the  pilot  house. 

Ambassador  John  Hay,  when  a  newspaper  man,  made  the  myth- 
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ical  “Jim  Bludso”*  of  the  Mississippi  known  all  over  the  world  for 
his  devotion  to  duty.  His  ballad,  in  the  picturesque  lingo  of  river 
men,  told  how  Jim  at  the  throttle  kept  the  flaming  steamboat’s  nose 
to  the  bank  until  “the  last  galoot  got  ashore.”  Of  Captain  George 
Child,  the  first  martyr  skipper  of  the  Sound,  the  Jim  Bludso  of  the 
East,  it  might  also  be  written— 

“And  Christ  aint  a’goin’  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men.” 

Henry  W.  Longfellow,  at  first  thought  to  have  been  a  passenger 
aboard  the  steamer,  expressed  New  England’s  attitude  in  biting 
words— “horrible  negligence— a  deck  load  of  cotton.”  Yet,  had  there 
been  no  cotton  aboard,  the  tragedy  would  have  been  the  greatest 
holocaust  in  marine  history.  Probably  not  one  would  have  been 
saved.  Only  four  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  people  on  the  ill-fated 
steamboat  survived  to  tell  of  that  dreadful  night  on  the  Sound. 

Captain  Chester  Hilliard  was  the  only  passenger  rescued.  He  saw 
his  fellow  travelers  turned  into  snarling  animals  by  the  lash  of  fear. 
He  saw  the  frantic  efforts  to  lower  the  three  small  boats.  He  saw 
the  boats  almost  instantly  engulfed  by  the  Sound’s  icy  waters,  for 
the  lexington  was  still  under  headway.  He  stood  near  the  Pilot 
House  and  saw  Captain  Child  at  the  wheel  until  the  steamboat  be¬ 
came  unmanageable.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  cotton— it  seemed 
to  be  his  only  chance.  Fighting  his  way  through  the  stifling  smoke 
he  reached  the  freight  deck.  There  he  found  a  bale  not  yet  touched 
by  the  flames.  With  the  aid  of  another  passenger  he  got  it  over  the 
side.  Cutting  a  section  of  stout  rope,  Hilliard  went  overboard  and 
made  himself  fast  on  the  bobbing  bale.  The  other  passenger  joined 
him.  In  the  lurid  light,  on  a  bale  about  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  almost  submerged,  the  two  men  clung  for  dear  life. 
Hilliard’s  watch  told  him  it  was  about  an  hour  after  the  first  alarm 
had  been  given.  A  piece  of  board  floated  by.  Clinging  to  the  rope, 
Hilliard  managed  to  snatch  it  from  the  icy  water.  Alternately  using 
it  as  a  paddle  and  a  rudder,  Hilliard  kept  the  bale  from  being 
scuttled  by  ice  cakes.  The  Sound  was  rough  and  the  bale  pitched 
and  tossed  violently.  Again  and  again,  the  two  men  holding  on  to 
the  ice  encrusted  rope,  the  thread  of  life  to  them,  were  almost  swept 

*  Hay’s  poem  was  based  on  a  true  Mississippi  steamboat  experience  involving  an 
engineer  named  Fairchild. 
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off.  Icy  water  numbed  their  flesh.  They  whipped  their  hands  in 
the  few  brief  moments  of  calm  to  keep  their  blood  pumping.  Ice, 
here  white,  there  ruby  red,  reflecting  the  blazing  steamboat,  was 
all  about  them.  In  the  dead  hour  of  the  morning,  eight  hours  after 
they  had  trusted  their  lives  to  the  floating  ark,  the  bale  capsized. 
Somehow,  cheating  death  they  knew  not  how,  the  two  half  frozen 
men  clambered  aboard  again.  Would  morning  never  come?  Would 
that  piercing,  nipping  wind  never  cease?  Hilliard’s  companion, 
Benjamin  Cox,  of  New  York,  suffered  acutely.  By  daylight  he  was 
speechless  and  could  no  longer  hang  on.  Forgetting  his  own  dis¬ 
comfort,  Hilliard  managed  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  almost  in¬ 
sensible  Cox.  He  rubbed  his  arms  and  legs  and  beat  his  flesh.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  bale  gave  a  lurch— death  reached  out  her  frigid  fingers 
and  snatched  Cox.  At  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  Captain  Meeker 
of  the  sloop  merchant  spied  what  seemed  to  be  a  human  form 
floating  on  a  small  square  berg.  Hilliard,  frost-bitten,  more  dead 
than  alive,  thirteen  hours  on  a  cotton  bale  in  zero  weather,  had 
slipped  the  ever  circling  collar  of  death. 

The  same  sloop  soon  found  Stephen  Manchester,  the  Lexing¬ 
ton’s  pilot.  He,  too,  was  floating  on  a  cotton  bale  although  he  had 
left  the  steamboat  on  a  raft.  He,  also,  had  a  companion  in  misery 
through  the  long  night  hours.  McKenna,  a  passenger,  told  the 
mariner  how  he  had  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  and  children  that 
very  morning.  It  was  indeed  farewell,  for  the  sea  claimed  McKenna 
as  her  own  long  before  dawn  tinted  the  icy  waste.  Hours  later, 
Manchester,  hands  frozen,  saw  the  sloop.  Goading  himself  to  a 
super-human  effort  despite  the  cruel  pain,  he  raised  a  handker¬ 
chief  between  frozen  fingers.  They  saw  him!  Searing  flame  and 
numbing  frost  had  been  miraculously  conquered. 

Charles  B.  Smith,  a  fireman,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
East  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  the  last  of  the  crew  picked  up 
by  the  merchant.  His  experiences  were  even  more  unusual  than 
those  of  Hilliard  and  Manchester— he  left  the  burning  steamer 
twice.  Smith  was  asleep  in  his  room  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
With  Captain  Child,*  he  and  others  of  the  crew  tried  to  quench 
the  flames  with  the  fire  hose  and  buckets.  When  the  order  to  aban- 

*  Smith  reported  having  seen  Captain  Child  step  into  one  of  the  life  boats.  This, 
however,  does  not  coincide  with  the  stories  of  the  other  three  survivors. 
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don  ship  was  given,  Smith,  fearing  a  boiler  explosion,  lowered  him¬ 
self  to  an  insecure  perch  atop  the  steamer’s  rudder.  Two  terrified 
boys,  unable  to  swim  a  stroke,  with  flames  lashing  their  backs,  im¬ 
plored  him  to  surrender  the  questionable  refuge  to  them.  Smith 
bargained  with  them.  If  they  would  toss  him  a  cotton  bale  the  rud¬ 
der  was  theirs.  On  the  tiny  cotton  bale  Smith  drifted  aimlessly  for 
hours,  never  far  from  the  flaming  steamboat.  Like  a  moth  attracted 
by  a  candle  the  bale  drifted  alongside.  Smith  braced  himself  on  a 
solid  timber  underneath  the  guard,  waiting  for  the  inevitable. 
Flames  above— ice  below— he  was  surely  meshed  in  a  slowly  closing 
vise  of  death.  Just  before  the  steamer  foundered  Smith  swam  off. 
A  huge  piece  of  guard  rail  became  his  third  refuge.  Four  others 
clung  to  it.  But  the  hardships  were  too  great;  one  by  one  heads 
drooped  and  hands  relaxed.  Before  daybreak  Smith  was  alone. 
How  he  managed  to  hang  on  until  two  o’clock  the  next  afternoon 
(three  hours  after  Hilliard  was  picked  up),  he  never  knew. 

But  were  there  not  four  survivors?  David  Crowley,  mate  of  the 
lexington,  was  the  fourth.  Never  in  the  annals  of  Sound  steam¬ 
boating  has  there  been  such  a  story  of  sheer  drama,  of  quiet  hero¬ 
ism,  of  providential  rescue  as  his.  I  heard  this  epic  from  the  lips  of 
Jacob  L.  Valentine,  Brookhaven,  New  York,  insurance  man,  who 
had  been  a  shipmate  of  Crowley’s  on  the  Sound  steamer  rhode 
island  years  after  the  disaster.  Like  Smith,  Crowley  was  one  of  the 
bucket  brigade  which  endeavored  to  cope  with  the  flames.  He  re¬ 
membered  Captain  Child  aiding  and  directing  his  crew  where  the 
blaze  was  the  hottest.  He  remembered  his  calm,  almost  sad  tones, 
as  he  gave  the  vain  order,  “Gentlemen,  take  to  the  boats.”  But  of 
his  personal  story  he  was  reluctant  to  speak.  Crowley  went  over¬ 
board  on  a  bale  of  cotton  already  ablaze.  Luckily  the  frigid  waters 
extinguished  the  flames.  Without  coat  or  hat  in  arctic  weather,  he 
squatted  on  his  dwarfish  raft.  No  flotsam  or  jetsam  came  within 
reach.  He  could  not  steer;  he  could  not  paddle;  he  must  wait  and 
drift;  drift  and  wait.  Monday  night  passed  at  last.  The  sun  gave 
him  meager  warmth  and  cheer.  Suddenly  his  blinking  eyes  glimpsed 
masts  and  a  sail  far  away.  Through  the  glistening  ice  fields  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  cotton  bale  seemed  suddenly  to  grow 
larger,  his  body  to  become  warmer— the  stimulating  fires  of  hope 
almost  transformed  his  position  and  his  peril.  He  would  be  saved; 
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he  would  see  land  again!  But  the  sloop  veered  in  her  course.  Vainly 
he  tried  to  signal  her.  His  arms  stiff  with  cold  refused  to  obey  his 
will.  He  saw  the  sloop  lay  to.  Through  misty  eyes  he  saw  two  men 
snatched  from  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  But  he,  David  Crowley,  was 
out  there  too.  The  cotton  bale  contracted,  his  body  grew  numb 
again;  the  stimulating  fires  of  hope  had  been  extinguished.  Wait 
and  drift;  drift  and  wait— the  endless  course  began  again.  Drift— 
where  to?  Into  the  mysterious  eternity.  Into  that  eterniy  the  sun  dis¬ 
appeared.  Darkness  blotted  out  the  distant  landmarks  he  had  known 
so  well.  Tuesday  was  going.  At  last,  despite  every  effort  to  keep 
awake,  he  fell  into  deep  slumber.  Wednesday  dawned.  Crowley 
awoke  to  be  tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Lower  and  lower  sank 
the  sun.  Wednesday  afternoon  was  slipping  away.  Wednesday— 
could  it  be  Wednesday?  Monday  afternoon  at  three  the  lexington 
had  steamed  from  New  York.  Just  two  days  before— yet  the  lexing¬ 
ton,  the  licking  flames,  and  the  voice  of  Captain  Child  seemed  in 
Crowley’s  dim  and  distant  past.  The  stars  came  out  again.  Suddenly, 
when  hope  had  long  since  vanished,  his  bale  grated  on  the  shore. 
Somehow  he  tumbled  off.  A  light  shone  in  a  distant  window.  Half 
crawling,  half  dragging  his  frozen  feet,  Crowley  hobbled  to  the  door 
of  the  house.  Hatless,  wild-eyed,  his  hair  and  shirt  flecked  with  ice, 
he  created  a  sensation.  His  unexpected  hosts  had  heard  of  the  lex¬ 
ington  fire  barely  a  hour  before. 

Crowley  had  come  ashore  at  Baiting  Hollow  near  Riverhead, 
Long  Island.  He  had  spent  two  days  and  two  nights  precariously 
floating  on  a  cotton  bale.  He  had  drifted  nearly  fifty  miles  in  fifty 
hours  in  the  very  dead  of  winter.  That  single  bale  of  cotton  was  in 
truth  Crowley’s  life  preserver.  Naturally,  it  was  of  priceless  value 
and  was  guarded  by  Crowley  as  if  it  contained  the  crown  jewels  of 
all  the  monarchies  of  earth.  For  years  it  reposed  in  his  Providence 
home.  During  the  Civil  War  when  cotton  became  scarce  in  the 
North,  Crowley  sacrificed  it  in  the  cause  of  patriotism.  It  was 
worked  into  cotton  cloth,  appropriately  named  the  Lexington 
brand. 

The  march  of  time  was  plodding,  faltering,  lumbering  in  those 
days.  News  did  not  travel;  it  trudged.  Stonington  knew  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  lexington  had  not  arrived,  nothing  more.  New  York,  which 
had  saluted  her  outward  bound  on  Monday  afternoon,  did  not 
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know  her  fate  until  Wednesday  afternoon.  Then  the  “most  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence”  barely  made  the  second  editions  at  three  o’clock. 
Details  were  few.  Three  were  known  to  have  survived  (Crowley 
had  not  yet  come  ashore).  The  news  filtered  through  from  Bridge¬ 
port,  whose  citizens  had  seen  a  great  light  in  the  Sound  late  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Tuesday’s  boat  from  New  York  brought  them  but  an 
inkling  of  the  scope  and  horror  of  the  “melancholy  occurrence.” 
Providence  and  Boston  heard  nothing  of  the  disaster  for  several 
days. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was  the  reception  of  the  news  at  Nan¬ 
tucket  where  Crowley’s  son  was  then  living.  Just  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  disaster  a  cable  had  been  laid  to  the  island  by  way  of 
Woods  Hole  and  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  only  important  message 
ever  received  over  it  was  the  word  of  the  tragic  loss  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton.  As  if  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  the  cable  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely.  Carrier  pigeons  were  resorted  to  again.  When  the  ghast¬ 
liness  of  the  event  was  realized,  shocked  officials  at  New  York 
immediately  organized  a  relief  expedition  under  the  able  command 
of  Captain  Joseph  J.  Comstock.  His  brother,  Jesse  Comstock,  had 
been  an  officer  on  the  lexington.  Days  later  when  he  returned 
from  the  ice  choked  Sound  with  bodies,  baggage  and  wreckage,  the 
most  astounding  revelation  was  made.  Captain  William  Terrell,  of 
the  sloop  improvement,  had  been  but  five  miles  away  and  had  seen 
the  lurid  fire.  He  had  made  no  rescue  attempt.  Fear  that  he  would 
lose  a  tide  at  the  bar  of  the  harbor  to  which  he  was  destined  was  his 
principal  excuse  for  the  nefarious  neglect  so  contrary  to  the  code  of 
the  sea.  The  country  reverberated  with  the  strong  words  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Comstock:  “The  circumstances  of  this  unparalleled  cruelty 
will  hereafter  be  more  clearly  explained,  and  I  trust  Terrell  will 
receive  his  merited  deserts.”  The  disaster  seared  the  soul  of  New 
England.  Sermons  were  preached  and  scathing  editorials  penned 
denouncing  the  culpable  carelessness  which  allowed  highly  inflam¬ 
mable  cargo  to  be  placed  near  the  smokestack. 

The  subsequent  coroner’s  inquest  at  New  York  brought  to  the 
stand  three  of  the  titanic  figures  of  Sound  steamboating.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  telling  of  the  sturdy  chestnut,  cedar,  oak  and  pine 
which  was  the  lexington,  opined  that  he  had  “so  much  confidence 
in  her  strength  my  captains  were  never  instructed  to  stop  because 
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of  foul  weather.”  Intrepid  Elihu  Bunker,  the  steamboat  inspector 
who  had  tested  her  vitals,  gave  her  a  good  word.  ‘‘Next  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  said  he,  ‘‘the  lexington  is  perhaps  the  strongest  boat 
on  the  Sound.”  Captain  William  Comstock,  superintendent  for  the 
owners,*  likewise  testified  to  the  soundness  of  the  ill-fated  vessel 
and  the  competence  of  her  martyred  crew. 

What  of  Captain  George  Child,  hapless  victim  of  the  Sound’s 
first  ‘‘melancholy  occurrence”?f  In  the  mariner’s  Valhalla  he  heard 
himself  judged  by  men  who  had  sailed  the  same  course.  Elihu 
Bunker  in  his  sworn  statement  said  of  him,  ‘‘I  knew  Captain  Child; 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  I  never  saw  anything  about  him 
that  would  prevent  my  going  in  a  boat  with  him.”  William  Com¬ 
stock’s  tribute  was  mighty  because  it  was  simple  and  sincere— 
‘‘George  Child  was  as  good  a  pilot  as  the  Sound  ever  had.”  But 
neither  Bunker  nor  Comstock  saw  Child  in  his  hour  of  testing.  A 
greater  judge  than  they  had  seen  the  travail  of  his  soul,  had  seen 
him  broken  at  the  wheel.  And  He,  judging  all,  but  judged  by  none, 
had  in  the  long  ago  declared,  ‘‘Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 

*  The  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  and  Transportation  Company— formerly  the 
Boston  and  New  York  Transportation  Company. 

f  There  had  been  boiler  explosions  on  Hartford  steamers  but  the  loss  of  life  had 
been  relatively  small. 


1  Thirty-pound  lump  of  melted  silver  found  on  deck  during  1842  attempt  to 
raise  steamer. 
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A  MARITIME  AMBASSADOR 


When  the  Fall  River  Line  was  established  in  1847  (the  year  of 
pioneer  Elihu  Bunker’s  death)  Captains  Joseph  J.  Comstock  and 
William  Brown  were  the  first  skippers.  Comstock,  before  his  career 
ended,  was  at  home  in  most  of  the  ports  of  Europe.  Captain  Brown, 
while  he  did  not  venture  from  Long  Island  Sound  as  did  his 
brother  mariner,  was  virtually  as  well  known  in  New  England. 

Brown  was  really  the  pioneer  Fall  River  steamboat  captain.  He 
commanded  the  graceless  eudora,  Fall  River  to  New  York,  before 
the  Fall  River  Line  came  into  being.  As  a  steamboat  she  was  some¬ 
what  wanting  in  symmetry  and  beauty  but  she  typified  history  in 
the  making.  She  was  a  prophecy  of  and  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Fall  River  Line,  possibly  the  world’s  most  famous  inland 
water  service. 

In  1836  he  took  command  of  a  packet  operating  between  Fall 
River  and  the  thriving  city  of  New  York.  The  packet  was  heavily 
patronized,  for  there  was  no  other  means  of  direct  transportation. 
One  day  William  Brown  had  his  sloop  harmony  in  New  York 
and  desired  a  cargo  for  a  return  voyage  home.  He  sought  audience 
with  a  prominent  shipper  and  begged  a  cargo  for  his  craft.  The 
arrogant  broker  was  inclined  to  dismiss  Brown  rather  lightly  but 
found  he  was  not  very  easily  diverted.  The  broker  thought  he  knew 
how  to  end  the  parley.  He  put  up  a  proposition  that  no  one  but  a 
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fool  would  agree  to.  There  were  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  des¬ 
tined  for  Providence  via  the  regular  packet  line.  Get  them  there 
as  soon  as  the  regular  packet  or  forfeit  every  cent  of  the  passage 
money.  Brown  agreed  with  such  haste  that  the  broker  started  and 
gulped.  This  seafarer  Brown  must  be  a  fool! 

With  the  cargo  of  flour  for  Providence  and  some  miscellaneous 
goods  for  Fall  River,  Brown  set  sail  through  the  Sound.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  voyage  hinged  on  his  arrival  at  Providence  before  the 
regular  sloop.  Naturally  you  would  expect  him  to  point  there  first. 
Had  the  haughty  broker  seen  Brown  plotting  his  course,  he  would 
have  known  that  his  judgment  of  the  man  was  correct— Brown  was 
a  fool!  Brown  sailed  into  Mount  Hope  Bay  and  unloaded  his  Fall 
River  freight.  He  almost  paid  for  his  cool  calculation  or  his  daring 
impudence.  Setting  sail  for  Providence  with  his  precious  flour,  he 
suddenly  encountered  a  hurricane  which  seemed  to  spring  up  from 
nowhere.  The  New  York  broker  (with  due  regard  for  the  ultimate 
safety  of  his  cargo,  of  course)  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  hur¬ 
ricane.  Down  went  Brown’s  anchor.  The  waters  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay  roared  and  rolled.  The  rushing  wind  seemed  to  sing  a  requiem 
to  Brown’s  hopes.  He  set  out  again  and  almost  capsized  the  har¬ 
mony.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he  was  at  last  Providence 
bound.  There  he  unloaded  and  started  back  for  Fall  River.  On  the 
way  out  of  Providence  he  met  the  inbound  New  York  packet  bowl¬ 
ing  along  under  press  of  canvas! 

Where  was  Destiny  all  this  time?  Seated  on  a  knoll  in  Fall  River 
in  the  person  of  one  Major  Bradford  Durfee.  Durfee  was  one  of 
the  most  exalted  of  the  12,000  citizens  of  Fall  River.  Durfee  re¬ 
spected  perseverance;  a  man  who  would  not  be  balked  or  con¬ 
quered  even  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  was  one  of  his  stripe.  He 
sat  on  the  shore  and  watched  Brown  with  an  ever  increasing  ad¬ 
miration.  By  all  the  winds  that  blew,  there  was  a  salt  who  kept  to 
his  course.  That  was  the  kind  of  a  man  he  wanted.  He  forthwith 
hired  Brown  for  his  nautical  enterprises. 

Captain  Brown,  encouraged  by  his  proximity  to  Durfee’s  money, 
sought  stockholders  for  a  steamboat  to  be  commanded  by  himself. 
“The  steamboat,  the  steamboat,”— the  packetmen  talked  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  They  had  ignored  her  until  she  took  business  right  off 
their  wharves.  They  defied  her  and  found  themselves  flying  in  the 
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face  of  facts,  not  to  mention  public  opinion.  They  cursed  her  with 
discomfort  only  to  themselves  since  the  steamboat  continued  her 
roaring  good  trade.  Let  be  those  vain  efforts,  counseled  Brown; 
Fall  River  must  have  a  New  York  steamboat.*  Thus  was  born  the 
eudora,  named  for  Jefferson  Borden’sf  daughter.  William  Brown 
was  her  sire,  Durfee  and  Borden’s  money  her  pap. 

When  Captain  Brown  brought  the  155-foot  eudora  puffing  to 
the  wharf  in  Fall  River,  a  steamboat  minion  hastened  to  the  iron 
works  barn.  There  Alden  Wordell  ceased  his  labors  and  guided 
two  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  landing  place.  The  propeller  stopped 
churning,  the  berthing  lines  were  flung  overboard  and  the  beasts 
of  burden  took  the  steamboat  in  tow. 

Vigorous  Captain  Brown  did  his  best  and  the  oxen  more  than 
did  their  share  but  the  financial  returns  from  the  operation  of  the 
eudora  occasioned  no  paeans  of  joy  from  the  stockholders.  But  rails 
were  being  laid  from  Boston  to  Fall  River  and  a  New  York  con¬ 
necting  steamer  service  was  fast  by.  A  few  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
eudora  were  active  in  organizing  the  new  company.  They  secured 
capital  to  support  the  development  but  needed  a  man  to  direct  it, 
to  do  the  difficult  physical  adventuring.  The  measuring  rod  which 
they  laid  down  was  rigidly  exacting.  According  to  its  specifications 
most  men  were  woefully  short  in  stature. 

Then  Joseph  J.  Comstock’s  name  was  presented;  like  Cinder¬ 
ella’s  slipper  it  was  a  perfect  fit.  Joseph  J.  Comstock  bulked  large 
at  every  point  where  the  steamboat  moguls  sought  strength  and 
capability.  He  possessed  “all  the  firmness  of  Captain  Seth  Thayer, 
all  the  cool  deliberation  of  Captain  William  Patton  and  all  the 
dignity  and  propriety  of  Admiral  Duncan.’’ 

The  eye  of  this  master  looked  upon  the  workmanship  and  raw 
material  which  went  into  the  bay  state  and  pronounced  it  good. 
It  was  good— the  ravages  of  time,  stormy  gale,  crashing  sea  and  gen¬ 
eral  decadence  tested  it.  Joseph  Comstock’s  bay  state  was  the  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  steamboats.  May  19,  1847  when  the  “cars  from  Boston” 
clattered  down  on  the  wharf,  when  the  white  bay  state  with  Com¬ 
stock  at  her  middle  window  steamed  majestically  away  New  York 
bound— that  was  the  day  of  days  for  Fall  River.  The  companion 

*  The  steamboat  Hancock  started  a  Fall  River-Providence  service  in  1828. 
f  Possibly  the  outstanding  organizer  of  the  new  venture. 


steamer  was  the  Massachusetts,  chartered  from  Providence  and  in 
command  of  intrepid  William  Brown,  who  had  long  since  “won 
the  good-will  of  wayfarers  between  Fall  River  and  New  York.” 

The  new  bay  state  had  forty-eight  staterooms.  These  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  bigwigs  and  the  reckless  young  fops  who  willingly 
paid  out  an  extra  dollar  for  the  luxury  of  her  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Stoves  provided  the  warmth  and  swinging  oil  lamps  the  illumina¬ 
tion. 

The  dining  saloon  in  the  forward  cabin  with  its  long  tables 
lighted  by  tallow  dip  candles  was  the  talk  of  the  Sound.  There  the 
broad  shouldered  Comstock  cut  a  figure  as  he  escorted  his  guests 
to  the  table.  Top  hat  (emblem  of  his  office)  laid  aside,  his  strong, 
rugged  features,  nestled  in  chin  whiskers,  were  surmounted  by  un¬ 
usually  thick,  wavy,  dark  hair.  There  was  mastery  in  that  face- 
majesty,  too.  His  top  hat  could  have  been  cast  overboard;  it  would 
have  mattered  little.  The  strong  will  of  his  mien  was  the  unmis¬ 
takable  badge  of  his  rank;  the  hat  but  an  adornment  of  courtesy. 

Comstock  received  handsome  remuneration  for  his  skillful  serv¬ 
ices  in  guiding  the  bay  state,  “the  largest  inland  steamer  afloat.” 
His  weekly  stipend  was  exactly  thirty-one  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents.  The  first  pilot,  befitting  his  rank  next  to  the  commander, 
drew  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  each  week.  The  second 
pilot  rated  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  less.  The  total  monthly  payroll 
for  a  Fall  River  steamer  was  a  few  pennies  less  than  $2,000.  (And 
to  think  a  sit-down  strike  over  wages  killed  the  Fall  River  Line 
ninety  years  later!)  Against  this  princely  payroll,  the  passengers 
necessarily  faced  a  heavy  pull  upon  the  purse.  Deck  fare  (without 
stateroom)  was  two  dollars.  The  table  d’hote  dinner  (reams  of 
panegyrics  were  written  in  praise  of  it)  was  priced  at  fifty  cents. 

Everybody  traveled  via  Fall  River  Line— yes,  even  President 
Polk.  In  oppressive  mid-summer,  as  an  escape  from  the  harrowing 
details  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  journeyed  to  cool  New  England. 
From  Boston  he  took  “the  special  cars”  to  Fall  River,  where  he  was 
received  with  proper  ceremony  by  Captain  Comstock.  It  was  a  gala 
night.  When  the  bay  state  put  into  Newport,  the  citizens  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  seat  of  war  had  been  transferred  from  Monterey. 
The  cannonading  was  terrific.  Rockets  screamed  through  the  air 


tearing  the  darkness.  The  President,  overwhelmed  by  it  all,  stood 
on  the  after  deck  of  the  bay  state  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
thousands  gathered  on  Long  Wharf. 

But  the  Fall  River  Line  was  not  all  bay  state  or  Comstock,  not 
by  a  wide  sea  mile.  The  Massachusetts,  while  older,  was  a  popular 
consort  and,  of  course,  all  knew  the  skill  of  Captain  Brown.  We 
have  sailed  on  the  Fall  River  Line  with  Comstock;  let  us  voyage 
with  Brown  on  the  Massachusetts. 

Brown  was  adroit,  sagacious,  something  of  an  opportunist.  He 
knew  all  the  answers.  One  evening  in  the  gathering  dusk  a  bevy  of 
petticoats  surrounded  the  Pilot  House  windows.  Breaking  the 
contour  of  the  distant  horizon,  miles  away,  was  a  schooner.  “Cap¬ 
tain  Brown,  what  ship  is  that?”  inquired  one  of  the  women,  turning 
her  sweet  face  upward.  The  mariner’s  right  hand  came  quickly  to 
rest  on  his  eyebrows;  his  eyes  squinted  into  tiny  slits;  his  nose  puck¬ 
ered  up.  “Madam,”  he  boomed  almost  instantly,  “that  is  the 
schooner  lucy  a.  trent  from  Philadelphia.”  The  pilot  gulped  and 
almost  swallowed  the  steering  wheel.  It  might  be  the  lucy— but! 
Even  the  questioner  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  rapid  response 
to  her  query.  Timidly,  deferentially,  she  risked  another.  “Captain, 
how  can  you  tell  when  she  is  so  far  off?”  “By  the  rigging.  Madam.” 
Night  after  night  he  called  the  schooners  and  steamers,  no  matter 
how  distant,  by  name.  Day  after  day  he  poured  over  the  marine  lists 
and  shipping  digests— he  knew  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  all 
that  sailed.  With  that  lore  packed  away  his  guesses  were  far  better 
than  the  next  man’s.  Evidently  no  one  ever  successfully  challenged 
his  identifications— marine  history  would  record  his  name  in  bold 
letters. 

Brown’s  distinguished  career  of  two  decades  as  a  Fall  River  Line 
master  was  climaxed  by  his  long  service  on  the  metropolis.  Sing  of 
the  golden  Bristol,  the  iron  monarch  pilgrim,  the  graceful  puri¬ 
tan,  the  queenly  priscilla,  the  gargantuan  commonwealth,  you 
Fall  River  partisans,  but  leave  a  lilting  lyric  or  two  for  the  ancient 
metropolis.  She  ushered  in  the  speed  age.  When  she  came  out  new 
in  1854,  the  bay  state  and  empire  state  were  doing  the  178-mile 
run  in  eleven  hours.1  The  metropolis,  without  even  trying,  cut  an 
hour  off  the  average  time  and  burned  less  coal.  If  they  had  ever 


“hooked  her  up,”  tales  of  her  speed  would  be  told  as  long  as  water 
courses  in  the  Sound.  Following  the  sage  advice  of  a  noted  poli¬ 
tician,  take  a  look  at  the  record;  then  take  off  your  hat  to  the  pre- 
Civil  War  steamboat  engineers.  In  1854,  the  metropolis  paddled 
from  New  York  to  Fall  River  in  eight  hours  and  forty-two  minutes. 
On  June  9,  1855,  she  bettered  that  time  by  twenty-one  minutes.  No 
one  ever  thought  that  record  could  be  broken.  The  best  time  the 
puritan*  ever  made,  and  at  that  running  light  from  a  New  York  dry 
dock  to  Fall  River,  was  in  June,  1899  when  she  wheeled  her  way  in 
eight  hours,  twenty-four  minutes.  After  thumbing  musty  old  rec¬ 
ords,  this  writer  is  prepared  to  assert  that  the  metropolis’  record 
stood  for  fifty-two  years.  In  1907,  the  freighter  Massachusetts, f 
which  was  built  for  speed ,  could  clip  only  approximately  an  hour  off 
the  old  sidewheeler’s  time.  The  sleek  Massachusetts  went  from 
New  York  to  Fall  River  in  seven  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.  No 
wonder  the  Fall  River  News  of  January,  1855,  in  announcing  the 
appointment  of  Captain  William  Brown,  expressed  the  hope  that 
“our  nautical  friends  will  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  metropolis.” 

Let  Captains  Comstock  and  Brown  stand  aside  for  a  moment  or 
two  more;  the  metropolis  is  passing  in  review.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  steamboat’s  cylinder  being  a  banquet  hall  or  even  a  highway? 
It  is  said  that  once  Colonel  Richard  Borden  threw  a  party  at  Fall 
River  which  was  decidedly  unique.  Twenty-two  guests  sat  down  to 
dine  comfortably  at  a  table  placed  within  the  iron  walls  of  the 
metropolis’  cylinder  before  it  was  installed.  This  massive  part  of 
her  engine  was  the  hollow  container  through  which  the  piston  rod 
passed.  The  cylinder  of  the  metropolis,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
largest  made  up  to  that  time,  was  105  inches  in  diameter  and  ap¬ 
proximately  14  feet  over-all.  But  the  “banquet”  was  just  a  teaser. 
Colonel  Borden  was  possessed  of  Aladdin’s  lamp.  When  the  last 
crumb  had  been  swept  up,  the  table  was  whisked  away.  A  horse  and 
top  carriage  cantered  through.  Lest  the  guests  charge  these  revela¬ 
tions  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  Borden  adduced  further  evidence 
of  the  cylinder’s  capacity.  Files  of  men  marched  in,  one  hundred 

*  The  first  Sound  voyage  of  the  puritan,  from  the  Fletcher  yards  in  Hoboken  to 
Newport,  April,  1889,  was  made  in  eight  hours,  forty  minutes. 

■)•  The  Massachusetts  and  the  bunker  hill,  later  passenger  liners,  were  built  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  meet  the  competition  of  Charles  W.  Morse’s  harvard 
and  yale. 
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and  three  were  counted  and  there  was  yet  room  for  a  few  more.  By 
that  time  the  spectators  were  prepared  for  anything.  Had  Borden 
stroked  his  lamp  and  mumbled  some  magic  formula  the  metropolis 
herself  might  have  sailed  through. 

The  metropolis  once  helped  some  Massachusetts  backsliders  get 
religion.  So  popular  did  she  become  that  the  Methodists  held  a 
series  of  religious  meetings  within  her  spacious  saloon.  This  suc¬ 
cinct  bit  from  a  news  item  of  the  time  is  revealing:  “When  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  steamboat  was  added  as  an  inducement,  the  meeting  was 
always  crowded.” 

The  captaincy  of  the  bay  state  had  been  but  the  hinterland  of 
fame  for  Joseph  Comstock.  The  year  that  the  Fall  River  Line  was 
born  Congress  passed  a  law  creating  a  subsidy  for  ocean  steamship 
service,  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  which  was  to  “run  the  Cu- 
narders  off  the  Atlantic.”  Americans  were  rather  testy  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  seven  year  old  British  service.  The  swift  New  England 
clipper  ships  felt  the  pinch  after  the  British  sidewheelers  started 
service.  The  prime  mover  in  this  scheme  was  Edward  Knight  Col¬ 
lins,  born  at  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  son  of  Captain  Israel  G.  Collins, 
owner  of  a  ship  trading  between  the  United  States  and  England.  In 
1 836,  young  Edward  established  a  line  of  New  York- Liverpool  pack¬ 
ets.  Because  his  vessels  bore  such  names  as  Shakespeare  and  gar- 
rick,  his  service  was  popularly  known  as  the  Dramatic  Line.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  a  touch  of  John  Fitch  in  his  make-up.  Fitch  had  rashly 
predicted  that  the  Atlantic  would  be  crossed  by  steam.  When  Sam¬ 
uel  Cunard  sent  the  207  foot  Britannia  over  in  1840,  Collins  boldly 
blazoned,  “I  will  build  steamers  to  make  the  passage  from  New  York 
to  Europe  in  ten  days.”  A  decade  later  his  Collins  Line  paddlers 
started  smashing  ocean  records. 

Edward  Collins  was  a  Yankee.  He  revered  the  skill  and  the  mettle 
of  Yankee  skippers.  No  doubt  he  had  sailed  with  “Captain  Joe”  on 
the  bay  state.  He  knew  it  had  to  be  an  ugly  night  to  keep  Comstock 
in  port.  Collins  proffered  the  command  of  one  of  his  steamers  to 
Comstock.  A  few  months  before  Comstock  had  been  importuned 
unsuccessfully  to  become  the  master  of  the  panama,  a  pioneer 
steamship  in  the  California  trade.  Comstock  yielded  to  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  enthusiastic  Collins  and  left  the  Fall  River  Line 
and  the  Sound. 
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Comstock’s  new  command  was  the  Baltic.  She  was  290  feet 
long  (the  bay  state  was  315  feet  in  length).  The  Baltic  made  her 
first  voyage  in  November,  1850  with  sixty-seven  passengers  aboard. 
Under  Captain  Comstock’s  direction  “the  noble  vessel  went  off  in 
fine  style  amid  the  cheers  of  a  great  multitude  and  the  firing  of 
guns.”  The  urbanity  which  had  made  Comstock  a  favorite  on  the 
Fall  River  Line  won  him  greater  distinction  on  the  Collins  Line. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray’s  facile  pen  has  left  us  a  picture  of 
the  agreeableness  of  voyaging  with  Captain  Comstock. 

“In  the  Atlantic  steamers,”  he  wrote,  “on  the  first  day  out  (and 
on  high  and  holydays  subsequently)  the  jellies  set  down  on  table  are 
richly  ornamented;  medioque  in  fonte  leporum  rise  the  American 
and  British  flags  nobly  emblazoned  in  tin.  As  the  passengers  remark 
this  pleasing  phenomenon,  Captain  Comstock  improves  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  flag  of  Mr.  Bull  and  his  younger 

Brother  may  always  float  side  by  side  in  friendly  emulation . 

'Pray,  sir,  or  madam,  to  which  dish  will  you  be  helped?’  ” 

Edward  Collins  soon  recognized  that  success  costs  money.  His 
steamers  proved  themselves  to  be  faster  than  the  Cunarders  and 
were  admittedly  more  luxurious.  His  four,  magnificent,  wooden 
side-wheelers  carried  more  passengers.  But  the  cost  of  success  was 
terrific.  The  ships  were  operated  under  forced  draught  through  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Bills  for  repairs2  exacted  by  his  frenzied  desire  to 
maintain  schedules  were  almost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  vessels 
themselves. 

The  Cunard  Line  constructed  newer  ships  to  meet  the  surprising 
challenge  of  the  Americans.  Safety  rather  than  speed  dictated  their 
operations.  Two  fatal  accidents  within  eighteen  months  sapped  the 
all  too  slender  reserves  of  the  Collins  Line.  In  January  of  1858  the 
Baltic,  Captain  Joseph  J.  Comstock  at  her  helm,  sailed  from  New 
York  with  forty-six  passengers  and  $924,014  in  specie.  It  was  the  last 
gesture  of  a  magnificent  attempt  to  win  Atlantic  supremacy. 

Captain  Comstock,  then  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America, 
was  not  idle  long.  William  H.  Webb,  New  York’s  famous  East  River 
shipbuilder,  had  completed  the  frigate  general  admiral  for  Rus¬ 
sia.  He  selected  Comstock  to  deliver  the  ship  at  Cronstadt.  Webb 
and  his  family  took  passage  and  after  a  stormy  voyage,  which  tested 
Captain  Comstock’s  abilities  to  the  full,  reached  Russia  in  safety. 
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The  Czar  was  delighted  with  his  purchase  and  was  captivated  by 
the  dashing  American  sea  captain.  To  show  appreciation  for  his 
qualities  as  a  navigator,  the  Czar  presented  Comstock  with  a  costly 
ring.  Four  years  later  when  Webb  completed  the  famous  iron-clad 
re  d’italia  for  the  Italian  government,  Comstock  sailed  the  vessel 
from  New  York  to  Naples. 

Webb  built  the  celebrated  ram  dunderberg  with  the  hope  of  end¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  It  was  colossal,  the  largest  ironclad  ever  con¬ 
structed;  380  feet  long,  7,200  tons  displacement.  The  government 
refused  to  accept  her  because  of  her  non-conformity  to  specifica¬ 
tions.  Appomattox  had  terminated  hostilities  in  the  meantime  and 
Webb  found  the  dunderberg  a  problem  child.  After  much  dicker¬ 
ing,  a  naval  commission  arranged  a  trial  voyage  for  this,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  war  vessels.  Hue  and  cry  resulted— nothing  so 
ponderous,  so  hulking,  could  possibly  float.  A  giant  rat  trap,  that’s 
what  the  dunderberg  was;  sending  men  aboard  her  was  wanton 
recklessness.  But  the  trial  was  held  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1867, 
and  did  much  to  quiet  the  fears  of  sailors  and  landlubbers  alike. 
“The  dunderberg  bore  out  oceanward  with  the  easy  assurance  of 
any  vessel  that  plows  the  seas,’’  reported  the  New  York  Tribune. 
With  all  her  bulk  and  weight  she  showed  a  speed  of  nearly  fifteen 
knots. 

At  length  the  huge  war  dog  was  sold  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 
some  §2,500,000.  France  and  Germany  were  on  the  verge  of  hostil¬ 
ities  over  the  Luxemburg  question.  The  original  arrangement  was 
for  delivery  of  the  craft  to  the  French  at  New  York.  The  French  ad¬ 
miral  and  his  crew  of  tars  came  to  view  the  massive  creature  which 
these  ridiculous  Americans  called  a  ship.  The  French  admiral 
looked  askance  at  the  sight  of  the  thick  iron  slabs  which  covered  the 
craft  and  the  towering  bulk  above  the  water  line.  He  prayed  to  be 
excused;  it  was  one  thing  to  die  a  hero’s  death  in  battle,  but  quite 
another  to  be  caged  in  an  iron  behemoth  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
Webb,  fearing  the  huge  craft  might  be  left  on  his  doorstep,  agreed 
to  deliver  the  dunderberg  at  Cherbourg.  He  had  sailed  with  just  the 
man  for  the  job— Joseph  J.  Comstock. 

Preparations  for  the  voyage  were  rapidly  completed.  A  day  or 
two  before  the  scheduled  departure  a  dinner  was  given  at  New 
York.  The  festive  occasion  was  marred,  however,  by  the  recurring 
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cry  that  the  dunderberg  was  not  seaworthy.  Comstock’s  crew,  none 
too  confident  at  the  outset,  were  on  the  verge  of  mutiny.  But  Com¬ 
stock  struck  off  a  spark  which  fired  their  cooling  enthusiasm.  In  the 
long  ago,  Abraham  had  willingly  placed  his  son  upon  the  altar  as 
open  proof  of  his  faith.  Comstock’s  faith  was  as  resolute  as  that  of  the 
ancient  friend  of  God.  He  met  the  crucial  situation  and  set  the 
question  of  the  dunderberg’s  seaworthiness  at  rest  by  the  simple  an¬ 
nouncement  that  his  young  son,  Richard,  would  also  make  the  long 
voyage. 

The  elements  did  not  let  the  ungainly,  iron  monster  or  her  stout¬ 
hearted  commander  off  easily  on  the  long  trip  to  France.  Gales 
howled  down  and  tugged  at  the  two  towering  masts  and  the  broad, 
squat  funnel.  Mountainous  seas  crashed  against  the  thick  layers  of 
iron.  The  crew  refused  to  show  any  fight— almost  to  a  man  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  engulfed.  Off  watch,  they  cowered  in  the  forecastle  and 
bitterly  excoriated  each  other  for  signing  on  such  a  hazardous  voy¬ 
age.  But  when  the  clumsy  mound  of  iron  continued  to  shake  off  the 
rolling  seas  and  to  keep  resolutely  on,  the  crew  began  to  sense  the 
ultimate  triumph.  The  cool,  calm,  confident  man  at  the  helm  daily 
commanded  their  growing  admiration.  They  became  changed  men; 
in  the  forecastle  they  gave  their  ship  a  good  name  and  talked  of 
France  with  certainty  and  enthusiasm. 

The  skeptical  landlubbers,  the  naval  commission,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  the  noisy  wiseacres— all  were  confounded.  The  intrepid  Com¬ 
stock  did  the  impossible.  A  laconic  telegram  from  William  H. 
Webb,  dated  August  3,  1867,  arrived  in  New  York  via  the  Paris 
cable: 

“The  dunderberg  has  arrived  here  (Cherbourg)  in  14  days,  17  hours  from 
New  York.  All  on  board  are  well.  The  vessel  is  in  good  condition.  Although 
we  had  heavy  weather  and  high  seas  the  ship  behaved  nobly  and  proved  her¬ 
self  a  splendid  sea  boat.” 


1  bay  state,  Captain  Comstock,  once  made  run  New  York  to  Fall  River,  9  hrs., 
15  minutes. 

2  Average  cost  each  Collins  line  voyage  reported  $65,215;  receipts  $48,286. 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  BEN  BRAYTON 


New  York’s  World’s  Fair  of  1853,  America’s  first,  featuring  the 
glittering,  almost  six  acre,  Crystal  Palace,  brought  thousands  of 
visitors  from  abroad.  Those  who  had  marvelled  at  London’s  glass 
and  metal  miracle  two  years  before  did  not  believe  anything  made 
by  man  could  possibly  be  more  bewildering  or  breath-taking  than 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Britain’s  Great  Exhibition.  But  the  many 
wonders  revealed  by  the  new  America,  then  enjoying  its  Golden 
Age,  left  the  European  guests  completely  nonplussed. 

Not  the  least  of  the  bustling  New  World’s  wonders  was  the  steam¬ 
boat.  The  English  author,  Marianne  Fish,  taking  passage  in  1853 
on  the  empire  state,  New  York  to  Fall  River,  when  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  America  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  was  so  awed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  wrote,  “Cleopatra  herself  might  envy  the  style  of 
splendor  of  this  floating  palace.’’  The  English  visitor  was  visibly 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  empire  state  “moved 
smoothly  and  quietly  through  the  water.’’  The  graciousness  of  the 
crew  drew  the  eulogy,  “You  no  sooner  wished  for  anything  than  a 
ministering  spirit  was  at  your  elbow.’’ 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  pre-Civil  War  Sound 
steamer.  And  no  wonder— the  captains,  erect  and  handsome  most 
of  them,  were  men  of  charm  and  courtesy.  The  June  night  Mari¬ 
anne  Fish  embarked  on  the  popular  empire  state.  Captain  Thomas 
Green  Jewett,  ex-Kennebec  River  mariner,  the  “Gentleman  Cap- 


tain  of  the  Sound,”  was  undoubtedly  her  master.  Gentlemanly  or 
no,  it  is  certain  he  was  expert  as  a  mariner.  According  to  his 
grandson,  Harrison  Jewett,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Jewett 
handled  the  empire  state  so  skillfully  in  one  emergency  that  the 
delivered  passengers,  never  having  expected  to  reach  New  York, 
hastened  to  Tiffany’s.  There  they  purchased  a  set  of  studded  gold 
cuff  buttons,  a  stick  pin  and  shirt  studs  to  match,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  embarrassed  skipper.  These  emblems  of  gratitude  are 
now  owned  by  the  Captain’s  great  grandson,  Frank  T.  Jewett,  of 
York.  Jewett  ended  his  career  on  the  Sound  as  a  skipper  on  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Line. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  post-Civil  War  captains  on  the  Fall 
River  Line  was  Nathan  B.  Sanders,  who,  like  Brayton,  was  born  in 
Fall  River  although  practically  all  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Warren, 
Rhode  Island.  Sanders’  first  service  with  the  Fall  River  Line  was  in 
1868  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire  state.  He  also  had  the 
speedy  metropolis  for  a  time.  Sanders  is  involved  in  a  mystery. 
Did  Sanders  know  Abraham  Lincoln?  Was  he  master  of  the  river 
queen  when  the  President  went  to  Richmond  after  the  fall  of  the 
Confederate  capital?  Did  he  chat  with  Lincoln  forty-eight  hours  be¬ 
fore  John  Wilkes  Booth’s  bullet  sent  him  to  eternity?  Family  tradi¬ 
tions,  supported  by  strong  evidence,  say  yes.  The  government, 
equally  well  supported  by  official  records,  says  no. 

The  empire  state1  was  long  captained  by  Benjamin  Brayton,  a 
rather  bizarre  mariner,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Fall  River 
Line  until  Jim  Fisk’s  time.  Benjamin  Brayton  was  a  home-town  boy 
who  made  good  right  where  the  home  folks  could  see  him.  Ben’s 
mother  was  related  to  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  Brayton 
went  aboard  a  Fall  River  packet  at  the  guileless  age  of  fourteen; 
when  his  sea  career  closed  after  the  Civil  War,  he  was  the  master  of 
Fall  River’s  pride,  the  “mammoth  palace  steamer  providence.” 

Brayton  was  for  a  time  with  Captain  Thomas  Borden  on  the  king 
philip— a  boat  which  was  runty,  frail  and  insignificant  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Hardly  insignificant  in  importance  though;  she  holds  a 
unique  place  in  history.  She  had  the  first  steam  whistle  used  on  a 
steamboat.  Stephen  Decatur  Collins  put  a  whistle  on  the  king 
philip  in  1837.  At  the  first  feeble,  wavering  toot  “Tom”  Borden 
(“Commodore”  to  his  crew)  threw  dignity  overboard  and  com- 
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ported  himself  like  a  schoolboy.  Hopping  up  and  down,  he  chortled, 
“By  God,  Steve,  do  it  again.”  “The  devil’s  fiddle,”  as  it  was  called, 
caused  consternation  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  when  its  shrill  blasts 
first  floated  shoreward.  The  artisans  and  housewives  believed  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  From  the  mills,  the  banks,  the  stores 
and  the  homes  they  poured.  The  incredulous  folk  sought  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  screeching,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
heard  on  land  or  sea.  The  whistle  on  steamboats  met  much  opposi¬ 
tion  at  the  outset,  but  in  a  few  years  it  was  generally  adopted  on  all 
steam  vessels.”* 

It  is  evident  there  were  no  barber  shops  on  Fall  River  steamers  in 
those  days.  Captain  Brayton’s  plenitude  of  hair  was  striking— it  was 
the  first  physical  adornment  noted  by  the  passengers.  A  monograph 
of  the  time  stated  “his  hair,  long  enough  to  roll  over  his  finger,  was 
all  around  his  head.”  Then  came  the  further  description— “In  his 
black  frock  coat  and  silk  hat  he  was  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveved.” 

j 

There  is  a  legend  as  old  as  the  Fall  River  Line  that  Ben  Brayton 
knew  the  route  so  well,  especially  in  Mount  Hope  Bay,  that  in  dense 
fog  he  depended  for  guidance  in  large  measure  upon  the  singing  of 
the  birds  and  other  shore  sounds.  That  smacks  of  the  incredible  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Maine  skipper.  In  fog,  a  certain  barn  was  his  “point  of 
departure.”  The  echo  of  the  whistle  thrown  back  by  the  barn  was 
the  mariner’s  unerring  warning.  One  night  a  wooly  blanket 
dropped  down  from  heaven  and  the  barn  was  inconsiderate  enough 
to  burn  down.  The  skipper  ran  his  time,  blew  his  whistle,  heard  no 
echo,  scratched  his  head  in  wonder,  altered  not  his  course  and  in  a 
few  seconds  was  hard  aground. 

Brayton  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  more  accidents  than  the 
other  pioneer  Fall  River  masters  but  that  may  have  been  due  to  the 
quirks  of  fate.  Steamboat  accidents  were  not  uncommon.  The  tests 
proved  Brayton  a  thoroughbred. 

On  an  April  night  in  1853  as  the  empire  state,  240  passengers 
aboard,  uneventfully  coursed  her  way  to  Fall  River,  a  flue  burst. 
Fire  instantly  resulted.  The  empire  state  was  almost  at  the  spot  in 
the  Sound  where  the  lexington  had  been  consumed  thirteen  years 
before.  Visions  of  that  disaster  blazed  before  the  passengers’  eyes. 

*  The  first  Cunard  Line  steamers  had  no  whistles.  During  fog  a  seaman  tooted  a 
tin  horn  on  the  forecastle. 
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There  was  consternation  and  confusion.  But  the  crew,  ably  directed 
by  Captain  Bray  ton,  assisted  by.  the  “rational  portion  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  plied  the  hose  faithfully.”  In  the  meantime  the  nearby  com¬ 
modore,  of  the  Stonington  Line,  came  alongside  and  took  off  pas¬ 
sengers  and  baggage.  In  the  newspaper  reports  Captain  Brayton  was 
praised  for  his  “promptness,  prudence,  skill  and  energy.” 

A  few  months  later  the  empire  state  was  not  successful  in  playing 
a  game  of  tag  with  some  schooners  in  the  Sound  off  Plum  Island. 
The  steamboat’s  pilot  endeavored  to  avoid  one  schooner  only  to 
discover  suddenly  another  on  his  port  side  running  free  from  the 
wind  and  carrying  nary  a  light.  A  crash  resulted.  The  schooner,  un¬ 
known  to  this  day,  sailed  swiftly  on.  Captain  Brayton,  fearing  that 
the  steamboat  was  badly  damaged  and  because  the  Sound  was  rough, 
anchored  the  empire  state.  The  Knickerbocker  took  the  disabled 
Fall  River  liner  in  tow.  Some  of  the  three  hundred  travelers,  de¬ 
layed  in  reaching  New  York,  were  indignant  and  attempted  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  voyagers  so  to  express  themselves.  However,  “the  tables 
were  speedily  turned  by  the  majority  of  the  passengers  who  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  steamboat’s  officers.” 

Steamboat  boilers  frequently  had  spasms.  All  too  often  they 
roared  skyward  taking  half  of  the  steamboat  with  them.  The  Sound 
had  not  been  altogether  free  of  these  disasters*  although  the  Fall 
River  Line  had  been  singularly  fortunate.  But  in  July,  1856,  the 
boiler  of  the  empire  state,  which  had  been  acting  up  for  several 
days,  erupted  off  stormy  Point  Judith  while  the  steamer  was  en 
route  for  New  York.  Twelve  of  her  crew  were  scalded,  three  fatally. 
It  was  the  worst  accident  in  the  long  history  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 
After  the  explosion  Captain  Brayton  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at 
once.  In  one  instant  he  was  at  the  middle  window  giving  orders,  the 
next  smashing  his  way  into  a  steam-filled  stateroom  to  succor  a 
mother  and  child  and  then,  stalwart  and  undaunted,  spreading  calm 
and  orderliness  throughout  the  saloons  and  cabins. 

Major  Samuel  Hall,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  a  distant  relative 
of  Ezra  Williamson,  a  young  engineer  of  the  empire  state  that 
night,  told  me  a  story  of  heroic  devotion  which  proves  again  the 
supremacy  of  man  against  the  weakness  of  nature.  Williamson  was 

*  Fatal  boiler  explosions  had  occurred  on  the  Hartford  steamers  Oliver  ellsworth 
(1827)  and  NEW  ENGLAND  (1833). 
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near  a  valve  that  had  to  be  shut  off  to  arrest  the  escape  of  steam. 
Williamson  loved  life  (he  was  twenty-nine  years  old)  but  he  was 
betrothed  to  duty.  Scalding  water  guarded  the  valve  from  the  reach 
of  human  hands.  Nevertheless,  Williamson  plunged  into  the  seeth¬ 
ing  liquid.  With  every  step  flesh  dropped  from  his  bones;  he  cried 
out  in  agony  at  the  self-inflicted  torture  but  waded  on  and  turned 
the  valve.  A  monument  in  the  Fall  River  cemetery,  erected  by  pop¬ 
ular  subscription,  testifies  to  “his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  as  an 
officer.” 

It  has  been  stated  the  Fall  River  Line  never  “lost”  a  steamer. 
What  follows  seems  directly  contradictory.  The  empire  state  was 
sunk  on  March  18,  1858.  Captain  Bray  ton  was  out  of  step  with  good 
fortune  again.  That  a  Fall  River  liner  ever  sank  will  be  news  to 
many.  The  irrefutable  black  type  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  that 
date  tells  the  unvarnished  tale.  In  a  dense  fog,  westbound,  Captain 
Brayton,  confident  that  he  was  on  his  course  for  Sands  Point  light, 
steamed  by  the  anchored  c.  Vanderbilt  from  Stonington.  In  a  few 
minutes  Captain  Pendleton  of  the  Vanderbilt  heard  the  blaring 
whistle  of  the  Fall  River  steamer  crying  for  assistance.  The  empire 
state  was  found  on  the  rocks  in  sinking  condition.  There  was  great 
excitement  aboard  her,  many  passengers  were  agitatedly  pacing  the 
decks  in  their  night  shirts.  The  seventy-eight  passengers  and  some 
of  the  freight  were  taken  aboard  the  Vanderbilt.  The  stricken  pas¬ 
sengers  were  received  “very  cordially  and  made  welcome  to  a  good 
breakfast.”  By  the  time  the  vanderbilt  had  completed  rescue  opera¬ 
tions  and  started  for  New  York,  the  main  deck  of  the  empire  state 
was  under  two  feet  of  water.  Captain  Pendleton  brought  word  to 
New  York  that  the  empire  state  was  hopelessly  submerged.  Ten 
days  later,  after  strenuous  efforts,  she  was  raised  and  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  queen  ships  on  the  Fall  River  Line  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

There  is  a  delightful  tale  concerning  the  long-haired  Brayton 
which  is  difficult  to  believe.  Yet  the  legend  seems  too  long  a  yarn  for 
even  the  pilot  house  boys  to  have  spun  (and  they  could  stretch  them 
from  Race  Rock  to  Hell  Gate).  Brayton  was  master  of  Jim  Fisk’s 
providence.  There  had  been  fog  for  a  week.  Brayton  was  short  of 
sleep  and  short  of  patience.  For  days  white  globules  of  mist  had 
hung  before  his  eyes,  fog  horns  had  shrieked  in  his  ears  and  pas- 
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sengers  had  annoyed  him  with  their  silly  questions.  He  was  fed  up 
with  it  all.  The  providence  felt  her  way  through  the  fog.  Evidently 
the  twittering  birds  on  shore  had  joined  the  maddening  conspiracy; 
they  were  strangely  silent.  Suddenly  the  wooden  stem  of  the  big 
steamboat  came  to  rest  with  a  jar— the  providence  was  aground. 
When  the  providence  went  back  on  him  that  was  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all.  The  distraught,  peevish,  careworn  mariner  completely  forgot 
his  composure  and  his  responsibility.  Turning  to  the  agitated  pilot, 
he  roared,  “There’s  your  damn  old  boat.  You  get  her  off.  I’m  going 
to  sleep.’’  He  banged  the  pilot  house  door  and  was  soon  at  peace  far 
from  fog  and  screeching  horns.2 


1  On  Jan.  13,  1849  was  damaged  to  extent  of  $120,000  by  fire  at  Fall  River;  returned 
to  service  in  June. 

2  Capt.  J.  Smith,  blowing  big  fish  horn,  was  hired  to  “toot  ’em  past  Gould  Island” 
in  fog. 
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GILDED  JIM  FISK 


Jim  Fisk,  the  Vermont  peddler  who  struck  it  rich  by  Civil  War 
profiteering,  made  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  a  short-lived  but  scintil¬ 
lating  Sound  port.  Save  the  bearded  patriarchs,  all  have  forgotten 
that  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  Bristol  had  its  own  line  of  steamers 
to  New  York.  And  what  steamers  they  were— the  Bristol,  Captain 
Benjamin  Brayton,  and  the  providence,  Captain  Benjamin  M. 
Simmons— “the  largest,  staunchest  and  most  elegant  ever  placed 
upon  American  waters.”  The  1867  Narragansett  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  to  Boston  via  Bristol,  was  the  introduction  of 
James  Fisk,  Jr.  to  steamboating. 

Benjamin  M.  Simmons  deserves  a  special  niche  in  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  Mariners’  Hall  of  Fame.  He  had  to  contend  with  the 
same  untempered  gales,  the  same  vision-obliterating  fogs,  the  same 
crushing  ice  packs,  the  same  crude  navigation  aids  (red  fire  burn¬ 
ing  on  shore,  men  blowing  horns  from  dangerous  rocks,  lights  run 
up  in  the  rigging  of  schooners  anchored  at  treacherous  spots).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  had  a  sea  of  troubles  in  the  person  of  Jim  Fisk. 

Practically  all  of  Ben  Simmons’  ancestors  had  been  seafaring  men. 
Boys  became  men  and  did  men’s  work  in  their  teens  in  those  days; 
Ben,  son  of  a  sea  captain,  was  no  exception.  On  a  coasting  schooner 
he  learned  the  moods  of  the  sea  before  the  average  lad  of  today 
knows  how  to  conjugate  a  verb. 
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Then  came  1849  and  Sutter  Mill,  California,  with  promise  of 
quick  riches,  gold  to  be  picked  up  for  the  asking,  its  langourous  cli¬ 
mate,  lured  young  Ben  Simmons.  He  shipped  on  the  schooner  john 
sutter,  one  of  the  goodly  New  England  craft  which  winged  their 
way  to  California. 

The  john  sutter  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Young  Simmons  was  cast  among  the  Patagonians  and  had  many 
thrilling  experiences.  Tales  of  his  encounters  with  those  wild  men 
should  have  been  preserved  for  posterity. 

From  the  roaring  West,  Simmons  brought  little  of  wealth.  A  mas¬ 
sive  gold  nugget  ring  and  a  severe  fever,  contracted  after  the  ship¬ 
wreck,  were  about  all  he  had  to  show  for  his  chapter  of  adventures. 
Miss  Alice  Deane,  a  school  principal  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  a 
relative  of  the  Captain’s,  remembers  playing  with  the  ring  as  a  girl. 
Its  dimensions  convinced  her  it  could  never  be  worn  with  comfort. 
Simmons’  malignant  fever  was  a  constant  reminder  of  his  quest  for 
fortune.  That  could  not  be  put  off  as  was  the  ring  and,  like  Paul’s 
“thorn  in  the  flesh,’’  caused  him  a  lifetime  of  suffering.  Doubtless  it 
contributed  to  his  rather  early  death. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  England,  Simmons  began  steamboating. 
Some  Fall  River  capitalists  were  operating  the  metacomet  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  New  Bedford-Nantucket  steamer.  Simmons  became 
her  master.  When  the  ledgers  were  checked,  the  service  was  termi¬ 
nated.  Neither  the  regular  company  nor  the  opposition  was  making 
a  dollar.  There  was  another  opposition  company  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  Simmons  secured  a  master’s  berth  there.  He  became  skip¬ 
per  of  the  governor,  Providence  to  New  York,  in  competition  with 
the  regular  Providence  and  Fall  River  Lines.  Again  the  bookkeep¬ 
ers  brought  in  a  sad  story— the  gold  which  indubitably  lay  in  Long 
Island  Sound  was  not  theirs.  Then  Simmons  became  a  pilot  on  the 
bay  state,  Captain  William  Brown,  Fall  River  Line.  Later  he  took 
command  of  the  providence,  opposition  liner  out  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  and  remained  as  her  commander  when  she  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

The  new  route,  sponsored  by  Fisk,  connected  at  Bristol  with  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad— a  “shorter  rail  ride  than  any 
other  route.’’  That  was  an  important  feature  of  the  new  service; 
trains  were  not  in  it  with  the  steamboats  then. 
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Everybody  stood  aghast  at  the  size,  not  to  mention  the  splendor, 
of  the  Bristol  steamboats  which  were  “framed  as  exactly  as  a  piece 
of  furniture  for  a  parlor.”  The  Narragansett’s  advertising  copy  an¬ 
nounced— “Boilers  are  below  decks;  the  hulls  have  strength  equal  to 
ocean  steamers.”  On  the  ways  preparatory  to  launching,  the  steam¬ 
ers’  domes  seemed  to  reach  to  the  clouds.  Experienced  steamboat- 
men  feared  they  were  top  heavy.  The  pilots  were  sure  that  six  men 
at  the  wheel  (steam  steering  gears  were  several  years  in  the  offing) 
could  not  carry  them  safely  through  tortuous  Hell  Gate. 

Fisk  must  have  been  born  under  the  sign  of  the  rainbow.  The 
peddler’s  cart  which  started  his  meteoric  career  out  of  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  was,  like  Joseph’s  coat,  of  many  colors.  Paint  brushes  were 
wielded  lavishly  on  the  Bristol  and  the  providence.  The  fancy  grill 
work  enclosing  the  paddles  was  painted  in  lavender;  the  smoke¬ 
stacks  were  a  rich  yellow.  The  interiors,  splashed  with  color  and 
gold  leaf,  were  as  gaudy  as  a  peacock.  The  floor  of  the  quarterdeck 
was  black  walnut  and  yellow  pine  laid  in  strips.  The  heavy  doors 
were  of  rosewood.  A  mahogany  staircase  led  to  the  Grand  Saloon, 
275  feet  long,  “one  of  the  grandest  steamer  saloons  in  the  world.” 
There  was  a  canary  for  each  stateroom.  On  each  side  of  the  huge 
mirror  were  oil  portraits  of  Jim  Fisk  and  his  partner  Jay  Gould. 
Soon  after  they  had  been  installed,  Fisk  took  Lawrence  Jerome, 
New  York  stockbroker,  aboard.  Swelling  with  pride,  he  pointed  to 
the  artist’s  conception  of  the  steamboat  barons.  “What  do  you  think 
of  those,  Larry?”  Jerome  stood  in  speculation  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  then,  as  if  deeply  touched,  is  said  to  have  murmured,  “There 
are  the  two  thieves,  but  where’s  Christ?” 

Fisk  put  color  on  the  boats,  gaudy  uniforms  on  steamboat  officers 
and  swank  into  travel.  There  was  nothing  humdrum  about  an  over¬ 
night  sail  on  the  Sound;  it  was  an  adventure  into  the  land  of  make- 
believe.  Fisk  was  irked  by  the  attire  of  the  steamboat  gentry.  There 
was  no  sparkle  or  verve  to  a  captain  donned  in  a  black  top  hat  and  a 
long  coat.  Officers,  other  than  the  captain  and  the  purser,  were  at¬ 
tired  as  ordinary  mortals.  At  once,  tailors  with  tape  measures 
thronged  the  steamboats.  Captain  Benjamin  Simmons  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  uniform  of  gold  trimmed  with  blue.  A  little  blue  was 
allowed  to  appear  since  the  gold  must  be  attached  to  something. 
Other  officers  were  uniformed.  Realizing  that  he  had  something 
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there,  Fisk  had  himself  and  his  inamorata,  Josie  “Dollie”  Mansfield, 
measured  for  uniforms.  His  toggery  was  that  of  an  admiral;  hers  a 
jacket  of  navy  blue  with  gold  buttons.  She  was  crowned  by  a  sailor 
hat.  Fisk,  brilliant  diamond  in  his  shirt  bosom,  and  Josie  stood  at 
the  New  York  gangway  each  evening. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  idea  of  uniforming  steamboat  officers 
to  catch  on.  In  1872  a  New  York  newspaper  published  a  sarcastic 
letter  from  a  Newport  sojourner  who  bitterly  complained  that  the 
“officers  of  the  revenue  cutter  killed  time  by  flirting  with  Newport 
belles  on  Bellevue  Avenue.”  It  developed  that  offenders  were  none 
other  than  Fisk  hirelings  on  Captain  Simmons’  providence,  who 
had  been  mistaken  for  officers  of  the  Revenue  Marine. 

Gold-leaf  on  the  steamers  and  gold  braid  on  the  officers  were  but 
a  phase  of  those,  lush  Bristol  days.  The  warfare  between  the  Stoning- 
ton  Line,  Providence  Line,  Fall  River  Line  and  Fisk’s  Bristol  Line 
was  merciless  on  passenger  fares.  “Deep  cut”  prices  may  have  had 
their  origin  then.  New  York-Boston  rates  were  cut  as  much  as  ninety 
per  cent.  A  fifty-cent  fare  New  York  to  Boston,  coupled  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  steamers,  stimulated  travel  on  the  Bristol  Line 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Fisk  and  his  cronies.  Once  almost 
three  thousand  passengers  went  from  New  York  on  the  Bristol. 
The  Boston  steamboat  trains  could  not  accommodate  them  and 
freight  cars  were  pressed  into  service.  The  rate  cutting  went  on  for 
years.  In  1879  a  dollar  fare  New  York  to  Boston  on  the  various 
Sound  lines  took  travelers  off  the  rails  like  a  pestilence.  Trains 
which  had  been  averaging  over  three  hundred  passengers  dropped 
to  forty.  The  pickpockets,  the  prostitutes,  the  adventurers  battened 
on  those  travel-mad  days.  An  old  resident  of  Bristol  recalls  a  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  picked  up  along  the  tracks  nine  empty  pocketbooks 
flung  out  of  the  car  windows  by  the  “dips.”  How  Bristol  shone  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  that  the  Fisk  craft  paddled  to  its  wharves. 

When  the  Narragansett  outfit  gained  control  of  the  Fall  River 
Line  and  transferred  the  steamers  there,  Bristol  service  ceased.  Fisk 
outdid  himself;  the  Bristol  days  proved  just  a  come-on.  Travel  on 
the  Fall  River  Line  became  a  transportation  mecca— a  “must”  to  be 
enjoyed  at  least  once  before  death  dropped  her  curtain  down.  Full 
staff  bands— not  just  orchestras  but  large  ensembles  of  reeds,  strings 
and  brasses— gave  “grand  promenade  concerts”  each  night.  The  Fall 
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River  Line  was  the  standard,  the  ultimate  of  travel.  Ben  Simmons 
fitted  into  the  Fisk  picture  admirably.  His  countenance  had  an  hon¬ 
est  ruggedness,  a  suggestion  of  Lincoln;  his  regal  bearing  inspired 
confidence. 

Two  Scotch  travelers,  William  Robertson  and  W.  F.  Robertson 
in  “Our  American  Tour”  convey  an  interesting  contrast  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  travel  in  1871.  After  a  night  on  Chesapeake  Bay  they  wrote: 

“Joining  the  steamer  at  Fortress  Monroe  we  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
Baltimore.  The  accommodation  on  board  was  not  of  the  best,  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  the  Directors  and  their  insolent  purser  had  occupied  one 
of  their  own  hot  and  filthy  berths  in  company  with  the  myriad  mosquitoes 
which  that  night  feasted  on  their  hapless  passengers.” 

But  when  they  traveled  on  Fisk’s  Fall  River  Line,  the  gold  of 
steamers  and  skippers  begat  golden  opinions.  Of  that  voyage  they 
wrote: 

“Reaching  New  York  by  the  Amboy  and  Philadelphia  Railway,  and  hav¬ 
ing  dined  at  the  famed  Delmonico’s,  and  paid  three  prices  for  that  privilege, 
we  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Bristol  at  five  P.M.,  en  route  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  via  Fall  River. 

“Projected  by  the  notorious  Jim  Fisk  and  Jay  Gauld  (sic)  of  the  Erie 

Railway  swindle,  the  steamers  on  this  line  are  floating  palaces . This 

one  has  four  storeys.  The  lower  storey  contains  a  dining-hall  capable  of 
dining  110  at  a  time,  where  every  delicacy  of  the  season  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  charges.  The  main  deck  contains  the  saloon  or  drawing-room,  a 
splendid  apartment,  300  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  richly  and  elegantly 
furnished,  and  carpeted  with  velvet  pile  in  brilliant  colours,  and  decorated 
in  white  and  gold.  The  vessel  is  brightly  lighted  up  with  gas  manufactured 
on  board.  Seven  officers  in  uniform,  gold  lace  and  dress  boots,  receive  the 
passengers  as  they  arrive  to  embark,  porters  in  white  gloves  being  in  wait¬ 
ing  to  open  the  carriage  doors.  Punctually  to  the  time  of  starting,  the  pad¬ 
dles  went  round,  the  splendid  band  of  music  struck  up  and  we  were  off  with 

the  speed  of  a  railway  train . All  this  luxury  only  cost  three  cents  per 

mile.  The  fog  horn  awoke  us  as  we  approached  Fall  River,  where  we  found 
railway  carriages,  some  of  them  in  the  English  style,  by  which  we  speedily 
arrived  at  Boston,  the  ‘Hub  of  all  creation.’  Here  we  found  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Riviere  House  Hotel.” 

Behind  all  the  ostentation  and  buffoonery  of  Fisk#  stood  the  stal¬ 
wart  figure  of  Ben  Simmons.  The  theatricals  and  the  clap-trap  were 
of  little  avail  when  the  winds  howled  and  the  seas  ran.  Then  pas¬ 
sengers  craved  poise  and  not  pomp.  Simmons  was  an  outstanding 
favorite  with  travelers  because  he  represented  the  solid  qualities  of 

*  For  a  time  every  night  at  New  York  “Admiral’’  Fisk  “directed”  the  casting  off  of 
the  steamer  and  “piloted”  her  into  the  East  River. 
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prudence  and  protection.  Fisk  was  keen  enough  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  asset  he  had  in  Ben  Simmons.  One  day  he  presented  his 
noted  commander  a  $10,000  life  insurance  policy. 

Ben  Simmons  probably  witnessed  more  kaleidoscopic  changes  in 
Sound  ports  and  Sound  steamboat  operation  than  any  other  master. 
During  boyhood  he  saw  his  native  Fall  River  grow  beyond  the  10,- 
000  mark;  when  he  was  thirty-one  Fall  River,  with  less  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  became  a  city,  adopting  a  seal  bearing  the  motto  “We’ll 
try.”  When  he  brought  the  Bristol  steamers  to  Fall  River  some  two 
decades  later,  the  city  was  nearing  30,000  in  population.  As  a  Sound 
mariner  making  nearby  Newport  a  port  of  call,  he  watched  the  so¬ 
cial  influx  of  the  wealthy  from  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Folks 
from  the  South  had  been  coming  to  Newport,  whose  sea-blown  air 
they  found  pure  and  health-giving,  since  before  the  Revolution. 
Charleston  and  Newport  had  maintained  an  active  packet  trade. 
After  1800,  when  Newport  with  a  population  numbering  some¬ 
thing  less  than  seven  thousand  was  commercially  important,  the 
number  of  summer  visitors  increased  annually;  indeed,  there  were 
not  enough  packets  operating  to  bring  all  who  wished  to  visit  “the 
isle  of  peace.”  The  daily  service  of  the  lordly  steamboats  so  in¬ 
creased  Newport’s  sojourners  that  from  1854  to  1874  land  sales  to 
the  amount  of  $13,000,000  were  recorded  and  the  Ochre  Point  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  opened  up.  Simmons  was  a  living  part  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  days  of  Fall  River  and  Newport. 

But  it  was  on  the  steamboats  that  Simmons  viewed  the  most  evolu¬ 
tionary  changes.  He  was  the  last  captain  to  wear  a  high  beaver  hat* 
and  frock  coat.  He  saw  the  “mineral  sperm  oil  lamps,”  invented  by  a 
Boston  firm,  have  their  nights  and  disappear.  Gas,  the  blue  and  gold 
of  its  flames  casting  eerie  shadows,  arrived  in  their  stead.  Then 
came  Edison  and  electricity.  Simmons  was  proud  master  of  the 
pilgrim,  first  American  steam  vesself  whose  illumination  was  en¬ 
trusted  wholly  to  electricity.  In  the  early  seventies  Simmons  bade 
farewell  to  stoves  in  the  saloons  and  cabins  because  steam  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  “warm”  the  steamers.  Above  all  he  knew  the  only  “Ad¬ 
miral”  on  the  Sound. 

*  A  letter  from  an  eighty-year-old  relative  of  Captain  Simmons  said,  “I  can  see 
Uncle  Ben  taking  the  boat  out  from  the  dock  into  the  dark  and  swirling  waters,  his 
glossy  beaver  hat  reflecting  lights,  while  the  band  played  ‘Dixie.’  ” 

f  The  pilgrim  was  also  the  first  vessel  to  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  fire  alarm 
system  (March,  1889). 
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THE  STONINGTON  SWASHBUCKLER 


Stonington,  for  seventy  years  the  Eastern  terminus  of  “The  Old 
Reliable,”  as  the  popular  Stonington  Line  was  known,  had  a  name 
beloved  of  nautical  men.  Years  before  the  railroad  had  bellowed 
in  by  land  and  the  steamboat  snorted  in  by  sea,  Stonington  sailing 
vessels  and  Stonington  sailors  had  carried  the  name  of  the  port  all 
over  the  world.  Whaling  and  West  Indies  trade  flourished.  At  one 
time  the  town  boasted  of  being  the  richest  of  its  size  in  Connecticut. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  his  swashbuckling  brother  Jake  were 
the  dominant  pioneers  in  Stonington  steamboating. 

Mention  the  name  of  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  today 
and  nine  out  of  ten  people  instinctively  think  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Mark  this  well— the  seed  of 
the  Vanderbilt  fortune  was  ships— sailing  vessels  first  and  then 
steamboats.  That  fortune  was  really  made  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  the  Hudson  River  contributing  generously.  The  iron  horse 
came  long  afterward  in  the  flush  Vanderbilt  days. 

The  railroad,  still  a  novelty  in  New  England,  pushed  its  way  from 
Boston  down  to  ancient  and  peaceful  Stonington  a  bit  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  Stonington  Railroad  of  1837  (laid  down  by  Major 
George  Washington  Whistler,  father  of  the  artist)  was  the  first  to 
have  any  considerable  mileage  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  first  to  op¬ 
erate  in  Connecticut.  In  1837  there  were  only  about  two  thousand 
miles  of  rails  in  the  whole  United  States.  Stonington  like  many 
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other  New  England  towns  did  not  give  the  new  venture  the  key  to 
the  city.  The  town  fathers,  supported  almost  unanimously  by  the 
citizenry,  would  not  allow  the  locomotive  to  enter  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  first  cars  were  hauled  to  the  steamboat  wharf 
by  horses.  Incidentally,  the  Stonington  was  built  to  enable  New 
York  travelers  to  journey  without  the  discomforts  of  the  passage 
around  Point  Judith. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  in  November,  1837  marked  the 
opening  of  the  famed  Stonington  Line,  for  seven  decades  loved  by 
voyagers  as  “The  Old  Reliable.”  To  the  snug  and  prosperous  town, 
tucked  in  behind  Fisher’sTsland,  the  steamboats  and  their  daring 
commanders  brought  new  lustre. 

The  narragansett,  built  in  1836  to  outspeed  the  fleet  Lexing¬ 
ton,  made  the  first  trip  New  York  to  Stonington.  Her  chief  claim 
to  fame  was  her  erratic  behaviour  rather  than  her  speed.  When  the 
narragansett  first  went  to  Providence,  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  embarked  for  a  festive  excursion  down  the  river.  All  went  well 
until  the  banqueting  hour  arrived.  Hardly  had  the  guests  been 
seated  when  the  narragansett  careened  most  unceremoniously. 
Dishes  and  directors  fell  to  the  floor.  The  engine  of  the  narragan¬ 
sett  was  so  powerful  it  more  than  once  threatened  to  walk  right 
out  of  the  hull.  Despite  these  misfortunes  the  narragansett  had 
her  public.  She  was  a  popular  steamer  to  inaugurate  the  new  Ston¬ 
ington  service.  Captain  Seth  Thayer  was  her  first  Stonington  com¬ 
mander.  That  assignment  must  have  been  welcome;  it  cut  the  heart 
out  of  his  worries.  Now  tempestuous  Point  Judith,  which  had 
deeply  furrowed  his  brow  and  grayed  his  hair,  did  not  have  to  be 
met.  More  than  a  hundred  passengers,  “several  of  whom  were  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  left  New  York  with  the  unburdened  Captain  Seth  on  the 
narragansett  on  November  9,  1837.  They  were  received  “under  a 
salute”  the  next  day  at  Stonington  and  were  joined  by  dignitaries 
of  southern  New  England.  Stonington  put  on  its  best  bib  and 
tucker.  After  a  lavish  breakfast  at  the  new  Waddawanuck  Hotel, 
the  party  proceeded  to  Providence  in  sixteen  cars  drawn  by  the 
locomotives  stonington  and  little  rest.  These  engines  had  no 
cabs  because  the  railroad  proprietors  said  “if  stage  coach  drivers 
could  stand  the  weather,  so  could  engine  drivers.” 

Everybody  was  enthusiastic  about  the  whole  business.  The 


steamboats  and  the  trains  were  cutting  right  through  time.  Boston 
was  only  fourteen  hours  away  from  New  York.  By  common  consent 
the  downfall  of  Point  Judith  was  hailed.  Old,  obstreperous  Point, 
Major  Whistler  and  his  “science”  had  fixed  you! 

Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Sound  steamers— the  Oregon, 
the  Knickerbocker,  the  cleopatra,  the  Plymouth  rock  and  the 
first  commonwealth  operated  to  Stonington  in  the  heyday  of  the 
Line.  Stalwart,  honored  mariners  like  Captains  Joel  Stone,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Frazee  and  F.  C.  Walker  guided  them  into  the  harbor. 

The  “inside”  Stonington  route  had  great  appeal  both  for  the 
travelers  and  the  astute  Cornelius.  Just  eight  years  after  the  Ston¬ 
ington  Line  was  born,  the  railroad  became  the  property  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt  and  the  sanctimonious  but  treacherous  Daniel 
Drew.  The  Commodore’s  brother  Jake,  intrepid  skipper  of  one  of 
Stonington’s  steamboats,  was  decidedly  in  the  picture. 

Stonington  had  twice  repulsed  the  British  in  war  years.  In  1775 
Captain  Wallace  and  his  feared  twenty-gun  frigate  rose  was  sent 
away  in  utter  confusion  after  ravaging  Block  Island.  In  August, 
1814  Captain  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  who  had  served  with  the 
great  Nelson,  gave  the  residents  of  Stonington  sixty  minutes  to 
escape.  He,  too,  was  repelled.  Notwithstanding  its  previous  success 
in  resisting  invaders,  Stonington  was  unable  to  withstand  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  Commodore,  the  moving  prayers  of  Uncle  Daniel. 
Drew,  and  the  vicious  disregard  of  life  and  property  of  Captain 
Jake.  Might  was  the  Commodore’s  right;  the  law  made  nothing 
sacrosanct  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  “What  do  I  care  about  the 
law?”  Cornelius  snorted  once.  “Hain’t  I  got  the  power?”  Much  of 
Drew’s  financial  legerdemain  was  cloaked  by  hours  spent  at  the 
altar.  It  is  said  that  Drew  gave  as  much  time  to  prayer  as  Vanderbilt 
to  whist.  Bitter  rivals  once,  Drew  and  Vanderbilt  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether  because  they  wearied  of  outguessing  each  other.  As  a  com¬ 
bine  they  were  invincible. 

About  this  time  another  personality  entered  the  Providence- 
Stonington-New  York  competitive  field.  Benjamin  Buffum,  of 
Providence,  started  the  Commercial  Steamboat  Company  with  the 
first  really  successful  propellers  in  the  Sound  trade.  They  were  the 
pelican.  Captain  Jediah  Williams;  osceola.  Captain  William  M. 
Jones,  and  the  petrel.  Captain  George  Rogers.  Williams  and 
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Jones,  together  with  Jesse  Mott,  also  connected  with  the  service, 
later  became  famous  masters  on. the  Sound.  Buffum  was  probably 
the  most  buoyant  optimist  the  Sound  ever  knew.  Rose  colored 
glasses?  He  owned  a  roseate  telescope.  His  first  freight  steamer 
sailed  out  of  New  England  with  not  a  stick  of  freight.  That  went 
on  for  three  days.  Buffum’s  associates  were  miles  down  in  the 
dumps.  But  not  Buffum.  Sanguinely  he  said,  “The  business  will 
come  by  and  by.”  It  did.  The  Commercial  freighters  carried  goods 
to  New  York  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  foot.  The  Providence  and  the 
Stonington  steamers  were  handling  their  cargoes  at  a  seven  to  eight 
cent  rate.  The  Stonington  Line  dropped  rates  to  kill  off  the  Com¬ 
mercial.  Buffum’s  answer  was  a  twenty-five  per  cent  dividend  to  his 
stockholders.  The  utopian  Buffum,  ably  supported  by  Captain 
“Jed”  Williams,  was  a  real  force  in  Sound  shipping  for  over  a  dec¬ 
ade.  Then  he  sold  out.  With  men  like  Benjamin  Buffum  and  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt  about,  Stonington’s  pace  was  never  slow. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  first  Long  Island  Sound  grandee,  was 
born  on  Staten  Island  while  George  Washington  was  concluding 
his  second  term  as  president.  Of  his  father  little  is  known  save  that 
he  was  progenitor  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry  to  New  York  City. 
Young  Cornelius,  tall,  strong,  sinewy,  an  unsurpassed  swimmer  and 
oarsman,  “was  obstinate  and  disobedient,  and  hated  to  go  to  school.” 
Books  and  schoolrooms  he  detested.  As  a  result,  later  in  life  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  spelling  “according  to  common  sense.”  But  how  he  loved 
the  water  and  the  sight  of  schooners,  brigs  and  barkentines!  One 
day  he  boldly  announced  to  his  mother  that  he  was  going  to  ship 
before  the  mast.  His  shrewd  mother  was  a  dramatist  of  another  sort. 
She  painted  pictures  of  peril,  of  hardship,  of  exposure,  of  servility. 
Cornelius,  with  that  ability  to  gain  a  point  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  later  success,  proposed  a  compromise.  Might  he  buy  a 
boat,  a  boat  for  his  very  own?  The  mother,  hoping  perhaps  to  dispel 
the  youthful  notion,  proposed  a  compromise.  If  the  lad  would  plow 
and  harrow  and  plant  wit-h  corn  a  rough,  stony,  eight-acre  tract  on 
the  farm  and  have  it  done  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  he  should  have 
one  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  buy  a  boat.  That  eight  acres  had 
never  before  been  ploughed.  But  the  lad  combined  relentless  toil 
and  clever  stratagem.  He  pulled  a  real  Tom  Sawyer  stunt.  He  con¬ 
fided  to  some  of  the  brawniest  neighborhood  boys  that  he  was  to 
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have  a  boat  when  he  got  the  patch  planted.  Sly  hints  that  those  who 
helped  might  sail  bore  fruit.  The  field  was  ploughed  and  planted 
the  day  before  his  birthday.  He  got  his  boat.  It  was  the  happiest  day 
of  his  whole  life. *  That  tiny  craft  was  the  minute  mustard  seed  of 
his  fortune.  The  next  day  those  who  went  down  to  the  beach  found 
a  broad-shouldered,  capable  youth  ready  to  carry  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Staten  Island  to  New  York,  the  passengers  at  eighteen 
cents  each.  Cornelius,  five  years  shy  of  his  majority,  was  master  of 
his  own  boat  and  his  own  business.  He  worked  sixteen  hours  out  of 
every  twenty-four.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  returned  his 
mother  her  one  hundred  dollars  tenfold.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  gave  her  another  thousand  dollars  and  bought  an  interest  in 
two  other  boats.  Rub  from  your  minds  the  notion  that  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  fortune  was  made  out  of  railroads. 

During  the  War  of  1812  bids  were  asked  of  boatmen  for  the  con¬ 
tract  of  conveying  supplies  to  the  military  posts  adjacent  to  New 
York.  Following  a  suggestion  from  his  father  and  with  little  hope 
of  obtaining  the  contract,  young  Cornelius  sent  in  a  bid  contain¬ 
ing  a  healthy  but  fair  figure.  Others,  no  doubt,  to  escape  military 
service,  put  in  ridiculously  low  bids.  On  the  day  of  the  award  Cor¬ 
nelius  casually  went  to  the  commissary’s  office.  Other  bidders 
stepped  up  to  the  official  and  quietly  departed.  By  the  process  of 
elimination  Vanderbilt  was  the  only  one  left.  Thinking  that  some 
hitch  had  developed  and  the  deal  was  off,  he  sauntered  idly  to  the 
desk.  “Oh  yes,”  said  the  official,  “that  contract  is  settled.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  is  the  man.”  Cornelius  was  astounded;  and  so  was  the 
army  man,  viewing  the  youth  of  the  successful  bidder.  Anticipating 
the  question  written  all  over  Cornelius’  face,  he  said,  “We  gave  the 
contract  to  you  because  we  want  the  business  done  and  we  know 
from  your  bid  you  will  do  it.” 

Actually,  Cornelius  was  no  pioneer  in  the  use  of  new  inventions. 
When  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  he  had  saved  $30,000  largely  out 
of  his  salary  as  a  steamboat  captain.  Yet  when  he  had  owned  sailing 
vessels,  he  had  an  unconcealed  contempt  for  the  noisy  steamboats. 
At  length  he  realized  that  the  steamboat  was  not  a  fad.  Then  he 
astonished  his  family  and  friends  by  selling  his  sailing  vessels  and 

*  Sixty  years  later  he  said,  “I  didn’t  feel  as  much  satisfaction  when  I  made  that 
$2,000,000  as  I  did  when  1  hoisted  my  own  sail  and  put  my  hand  on  my  own  tiller.” 
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becoming  a  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  steamboat  captain.  As  he 
grew  in  stature  as  a  steamboater,  he  abhorred  steam  railroads  and 
would  not  invest  a  cent  in  them.  But  when  there  was  no  further 
doubt  as  to  their  practicality,  he  became  a  master  of  railroads  in  his 
own  right. 

Cornelius  was  always  crafty.  During  the  early  years  of  his  steam¬ 
boating  while  he  was  a  captain,  he  ran  afoul  of  the  Fulton-Living- 
ston  monopoly.  For  sixty  successive  days  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  him.  Baffled  daily,  the  police  finally  concluded  that  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt  was  a  myth.  He  was  literally  always  one  step 
ahead  of  the  sheriff.  One  day  he  avoided  arrest  by  hiding  under 
the  dock;  another  by  planting  a  young  lady,  properly  coached  as  to 
the  meaning  of  port  and  starboard,  in  the  pilot  house  to  pose  as 
the  skipper.  He  had  a  trick  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

Cornelius’  brother  Jacob,  the  Stonington  swashbuckler,  was 
enough  like  the  magnate  to  be  his  twin.  He  was  not,  however,  ap¬ 
pointed  captain  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  Sound  steamboats  merely 
because  he  was  the  Commodore’s  brother.  Sentiment  was  the  last 
thing  which  could  influence  practical  Cornelius.  Jake,  like  his 
elder  brother,  was  dominant,  without  a  hint  of  hesitation  or  apol¬ 
ogy  in  his  frame.  He  relished  tussles  with  the  roaring,  crashing 
breakers  and  stiff  gales  of  the  Sound.  He  was  a  good  skipper;  he  had 
to  be,  for  Cornelius  was  contemptuous  of  marine  insurance.  “Good 
vessels  and  good  captains  are  the  best  sort  of  insurance,’’  the  elder 
Vanderbilt  proclaimed  again  and  again  to  the  underwriters  who 
sought  his  account. 

With  all  his  skill,  audacity  and  recklessness,  Captain  Jake  was 
undeniably  lucky.  Early  in  his  steamboating  career  he  was  installed 
by  his  brother  as  master  of  the  rickety,  little  Hudson  River  steam¬ 
boat  general  jackson  which  blew  up  one  day  at  Grassy  Point 
Wharf,  Haverstraw.  Twelve  were  killed  and  a  dozen  more  scalded 
but  mariner  Jake  was  unscathed.  The  general  jackson  was  said 
to  be  the  only  boat  lost  by  fire,  sinking  or  explosion  while  under 
the  ownership  of  the  doughty  Cornelius.  Well  might  Cornelius 
boast  that  he  never  carried  a  penny’s  worth  of  insurance  on  his  fleet! 
Jake’s  luck  continued  throughout  his  Long  Island  Sound  career. 
He  had  been  the  master  of  the  lexington  but,  when  she  burned  in 
1840,  George  Child  was  her  skipper.  He  was  once  captain  of  the  ill- 
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fated  Atlantic  and,  it  is  said,  had  he  not  been  detained  in  Stoning- 
ton  on  a  matter  of  business,  he  would  have  been  in  charge  of  her 
on  November  27,  1846  when  she  was  wrecked  on  Fisher’s  Island. 

Sound  mariners  who  could  face  foul  weather  or  the  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  at  Hell  Gate’s  sinister  “Bald-Headed  Billy’’  quailed  before 
Jake  Vanderbilt.  Indeed,  when  he  was  captain  of  the  lexington, 
another  Sound  company  advertised:  “The  bunker  hill  will  leave 
five  minutes  after  the  lexington  to  prevent  the  reckless  destruction 
of  property  and  to  protect  the  passengers.’’  Jake  would  just  as  soon 
crash  another  steamboat  as  look  disdainfully  at  it. 

Late  in  life  when  the  redoubtable  pair  were  living  at  ease  on 
Staten  Island,  they  found  pleasure  in  racing  their  trotters.  The 
commodore  and  the  captain,  who  had  so  ably  fraternized  in  beating 
down  rivals  in  the  feverish  steamboat  days,  now  tilted  at  each  other. 

One  day  Jake  flew  down  a  narrow  Staten  Island  road.  Suddenly 
the  summer  calm  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  in¬ 
sistent  hoof-beats  of  a  pair  of  swift  trotters.  No  need  for  Jake  to 
turn  his  head;  he  knew  who  was  astern.  But  he  was  astern  and  Jake 
whipped  up  his  prancers  to  keep  him  there.  Jake  was  sure  victory 
was  his,  for  dead  ahead  was  a  bridge  with  but  width  enough  for  one 
team.  Might  as  well  try  to  take  the  lexington  and  the  Cleopatra 
through  Hell  Gate  side  by  side  as  to  attempt  that  narrow  pass.  The 
sight  of  the  bridge  made  Jake  jaunty.  With  the  instinct  of  the  true 
horseman  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  Just  as  his  horses’ 
hoofs  rattled  the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  there  was  a  tremendous 
crash  and  a  wild  dash,  all  part  of  the  same  motion.  The  wheels  of 
Jake’s  buggy  flew  to  starboard  and  port  as  two  thundering  horses 
streaked  by.  Through  the  swirling  dust  came  the  admonition  of  the 
conqueror,  “You  must  not  try  to  beat  your  brother,  Jake.’’ 

The  colossal  Commodore,  first  and  last  a  mariner,  met  but  one 
seaman  he  could  not  overawe— the  skipper  of  the  Stygian  ferry.  On 
May  10,  1876  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  taken  ill  and  confined 
to  his  room.  His  illness  was  news,  for  Vanderbilt  was  one  of  the 
three  richest  men  of  the  post-Civil  War  period.  The  others,  A.  T. 
Stewart  and  William  B.  Astor,  had  died  a  few  months  before. 
Newspapers  published  extras  based  partly  on  facts  embellished 
with  rumors.  Reporters  thronged  to  Vanderbilt’s  New  York  resi¬ 
dence.  They  set  upon  the  doctor  and  ambushed  his  minister.  News- 
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boys  shrilled  underneath  the  windows  of  10  Washington  Place, 
“Commodore  Vanderbilt  dying.”  Maybe  if  the  Commodore  had 
not  heard  the  newsboys  hawking  their  wares,  he  might  have  died. 
That  was  a  challenge.  When  a  reporter  called  next  morning,  the 
eighty-two  year  old  master  of  men  and  materials  is  said  to  have 
crawled  out  of  bed  and  shouted  down  the  stairs,  “I  am  not  dying.” 
On  August  3  his  physicians  were  sure  his  last  hour  had  come. 
Brother  Jake  and  the  family  gathered  at  the  bed  to  bid  him  fare¬ 
well.  The  following  morning  the  papers  had  him  dead.  But  the 
venerable  patient  must  have  seen  the  black  type  because  he  rallied. 
There  was  a  relapse  and  still  another.  He  got  through  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  and  saw  a  New  Year  dawn.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  of  January,  almost  a  year  after  he  had  irrascibly  shouted, 
“I  am  not  dying,”  death  finally  caught  up  with  him. 

Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt— steamboat  captain,  rail¬ 
roader,  amasser  of  a  fortune— was  a  robust  figure  in  the  robust  days 
of  Sound  steamboating.  He  was  master  of  his  own  boat  at  sixteen; 
a  great  captain  of  industry  at  sixty.  Captain  Jake  Vanderbilt,  the 
Stonington  swashbuckler,  was  but  a  foreshortened  shadow  of  the 
great  Cornelius,  for  the  herculean  empire  builder  was  the  mirror 
into  which  he  looked  for  years. 
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STONINGTON— GHOST  PORT 


Europe  and  America  were  brought  nearer  in  1858  by  a  ribbon 
of  wire  underneath  the  turbulent  Atlantic.  To  open  the  new  At¬ 
lantic  cable  on  August  17,  Queen  Victoria  and  President  Buchanan 
exchanged  polite  salutations.  That  made  for  neighborliness  and 
security.  An  explosion  in  New  York  was  “felt”  almost  instantly  in 
London;  the  details  of  a  royal  procession  in  London  were  known  in 
New  York  before  the  tramp  of  the  last  marcher  had  faded  away. 
Incidentally,  August  17,  1858  was  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the 
voyage  of  Robert  Fulton’s  clermont. 

Yet,  with  all  the  sensational  progress  that  lay  between  those  two 
dates,  Long  Island  Sound,  from  the  standpoint  of  communication, 
was  further  away  than  Europe.  Notwithstanding  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  and  his  telegraph,  newscasting  was  almost  as  sluggish  as  the 
steamboats.  When  the  lexington  burned  in  1840,  it  was  days  be¬ 
fore  New  York  or  Stonington,  the  terminal  cities,  knew  what  had 
delayed  the  vessel.  A  score  of  years  later  the  skippers  and  owners 
were  not  much  better  off.  Five  months  after  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
placed  in  operation,  the  Stonington  steamer  c.  Vanderbilt,  Cap¬ 
tain  William  H.  Frazee,  went  ashore  on  an  unrecognized  portion 
of  Fisher’s  Island.  That  was  forty-four  years  after  Elihu  Bunker 
had  boldly  defied  the  rampaging  Sound.  What  advantages  did 
Frazee  have  which  Bunker  did  not?  A  few  more  lighthouses,  but 
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not  many;  more  tenacious  boilers,  but  not  explosion  proof;  stouter 
hulls,  but  still  built  of  wood.  Frazee  had  a  whistle  with  which  to 
summon  aid  and  there  were  more  steamboats  to  hear  its  blasts  of 
distress.  The  telegraph  on  land  had  been  in  use  for  fifteen  years. 
That  was  the  progress  of  steamboat  navigation  from  Bunker  to  Frazee. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Friday,  January  7,  1859,  reports  the 
accident  to  the  Vanderbilt  which  happened  three  days  earlier 
(Tuesday  4  A.M.).  With  seventy  passengers  the  popular  Vander¬ 
bilt  left  New  York  Monday  afternoon  at  four.  Off  Huntington 
swirling  snow  obscured  the  few  feeble  shore  lights.  Captain  Frazee 
endeavored  to  make  the  Bartlett’s  Reef  light  boat  but,  as  the 
steamer  was  feeling  her  way  in  the  raging  blizzard,  she  grated  over 
a  rock.  A  cast  of  the  lead  but  a  moment  before  had  shown  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  fathoms.  (The  Vanderbilt  had  come  to  grief  within 
a  mile  of  where  the  Atlantic  had  been  wrecked  thirteen  years 
earlier.)  Captain  Frazee  and  the  pilots  were  lost  and  admitted  it. 
One  of  the  crew  was  sent  ashore  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  island. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  companion  Stonington  steamer,  the 
Plymouth  rock,  was  seen  through  the  darkness  westbound  for 
New  York.  Captain  Frazee  did  not  even  have  rockets  with  which  to 
signal  her.  After  spending  twenty-four  hours  in  a  small  house  on 
the  almost  deserted  island,  the  passengers  were  taken  by  ox  wagons 
to  a  chartered  schooner,  thence  to  the  mainland.  What  price,  Ariel! 

Strandings  and  sinkings  were  so  few,  however,  that  the  Stoning- 
ton’s  advertising  copy  continued  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  was 
the  “safest  and  fastest  route  from  New  York  to  Boston.”  The  port 
of  Stonington  prospered  until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  overnight  service,  there  was  also  a  New  York  day  line 
for  a  time.  After  a  consolidation  with  the  rival  Neptune  Line,* 
Stonington  lost  its  New  York  steamboats,  the  first  of  several  times. 
Groton,  opposite  New  London,  to  which  the  railroad  from  Provi¬ 
dence  had  meandered,  became  the  steamers’  haven.  Stonington  was 
in  high  dudgeon  when  the  port  was  abandoned.  It  was  as  telling  a 
blow  as  if  Water  Street  were  suddenly  wiped  out.  Stoningtonites 
fumed  and  fussed.  Their  flashing  eyes  and  warm  adjectives  were 
enough  to  have  started  the  Groton  fire.  Then,  one  winter’s  night 
the  dock  at  Groton  burned,  taking  with  it  the  commonwealth, 

*  1866. 
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proud  Sound  liner  of  Connecticut  ports,  and  the  steamboats  re¬ 
turned  to  Stonington’s  fond  embrace. 

Jeremiah  Cleveland  Geer  was  the  first  of  three  generations  of 
famous  Sound  skippers.  The  fame  of  the  trio  was  not  diminished 
by  the  notable  steamers  they  commanded.  The  first  Geer  had  the 
Plymouth  rock  of  1854.  His  son,  J.  Cleveland  Geer,  brought  out 
the  city  of  lowell,  “greyhound  of  the  Sound,”  in  1894.  The 
grandson,  Edward  Redding  Geer,  was  master  of  the  second  com¬ 
monwealth,  queen  ship  of  all  the  Fall  River  liners,  built  in  1908. 

A  chapter  of  accidents  soon  caused  lamentation  and  great  mourn¬ 
ing  in  Stonington.  The  commonwealth  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  Groton  fire;  the  popular  commodore  and  the  beautiful  ply- 
mouth  rock  stranded  soon  after  Stonington  had  killed  the  fatted 
calf  to  honor  their  return.  Each  disaster  added  a  nail  to  the  coffin— 
the  recently  consolidated  company  went  all  to  smash.* 

Some  two  years  later  the  chastened  Connecticut  port  put  away 
its  melancholy.  The  New  York-Philadelphia  freighters,  the  walrus 
and  the  grampus,  were  secured  for  service  out  of  Stonington.  Their 
rugged,  sea-monster  names  were  changed  appropriately  to  narra- 
gansett  and  stonington.  On  her  trial  trip  to  Stonington  the 
grampus  (later  the  stonington)  wheeled  the  120  miles  from  New 
York  in  seven  hours,  twenty  minutes.  Stonington  little  dreamed 
that  these  twin  side-wheelers  were  to  figure  in  one  of  the  Sound’s 
most  frightful  disasters. 

During  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  nation  and  Stonington, 
the  strapping  figure  of  Captain  William  M.  Jones  supplied  much 
of  the  thews  and  sinews  for  the  new  venture.  Jones  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Buffum’s  old  Commercial  Line.  He  was  master 
on  and  then  superintendent  of  the  Stonington  Line  for  many  years. 
Jones  was  virile,  red-blooded,  puissant;  so  conscious  of  responsi¬ 
bility  that  he  was  strict  almost  to  the  point  of  being  a  martinet. 

Shakespeare’s  aphorism,  “There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,”  was  Jones’  chart  and 
compass  for  every  enterprise  afloat  or  ashore.  E.  A.  Potter,  super¬ 
annuated  but  spry  proprietor  of  Potter’s  Paint  Store,  Stonington, 
who  spent  twenty-seven  years  steamboating  out  of  that  port,  is 

*  While  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  did  not  own  the  Stonington  Line,  these 
disasters  of  1867  were  clearly  reflected  in  its  financial  statement. 
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authority  for  the  statement  that  Jones’  every  request  or  command 
was  prefixed  or  suffixed  with  the  words  “The  tide’s  rising;  hurry, 
boys.’’  Whether  it  was  docking  the  boat,  swabbing  the  deck,  polish¬ 
ing  the  brass,  painting  the  saloon,  repairing  a  lock  or  lowering  a 
lifeboat,  the  tide  was  always  rising.  None  of  these  operations,  no 
matter  at  what  hour,  was  ever  done  on  the  ebb. 

Jones  was  first  skipper  of  the  famous  rhode  island  (1873),  said 
to  be  the  first  Sound  liner  with  a  steam  steering  gear.  Some  judges 
have  opined  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  steamer  ever  to  have 
sailed  the  Sound.  There  was  mourning  when  she  went  ashore  a 
few  years  later.  The  steam  steering  gear  Jones  found  uncanny. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  oak  and  metal  obeyed  the  slightest  pressure  of 
his  finger.  That  was  earthly  power  like  unto  God’s.  A  marine  maga¬ 
zine  reported  “a  child  can  steer  the  rhode  island.”  But  that  same 
magazine  gave  the  lie  to  the  notion  that  steering  the  rhode  island 
was  child’s  play  by  dwelling  at  length  on  the  “veteran  Captain 
Jones’  carefulness  and  skill.” 

Soon  Jones  left  the  command  of  the  inland  leviathan,  the  rhode 
island,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  company.  From  Captain 
Thomas  W.  Rowland,  without  doubt  the  oldest  living1  Sound  cap¬ 
tain,  whose  father  and  Jones  were  schoolmates,  comes  this  yarn. 
The  proctorship  of  all  the  Stonington  steamboats,  of  all  the  Ston- 
ington  captains,  of  all  the  Stonington  docks  (one  was  650  feet 
long),  not  to  mention  the  rollicking  crews  and  the  ever  rising  tide, 
proved  a  grievous  burden  to  the  broad-shouldered  skipper  who 
longed  for  the  less  responsible  middle  window.  Who  would  watch 
the  watchman?  Jones  elected  himself  to  the  arduous  task  and 
caused  a  shanty  in  which  he  might  sleep  to  be  erected  on  the  ex¬ 
pansive  Stonington  dock.  Each  evening  as  blackness  curtained  the 
lapping  water  and  the  quiet  streets,  Jones  handed  the  watchman  a 
paper.  It  contained  the  hours  when  Jones  wished  to  be  called.  Thus, 
during  the  cheerless  night  hours,  the  high  functionary  of  the  Ston¬ 
ington  steamboat  realm  was  called  from  slumber  by  the  querulous 
watchman.  That  sentinel  may  have  imagined  the  autocrat  of  the 
shanty  feared  the  rising  of  the  tide  contrary  to  its  established  sched¬ 
ule. 

Captain  Jones  left  a  record  of  long  service  remarkably  free  of  ac¬ 
cident.  He  did  run  the  big  Massachusetts  ashore  in  an  October 
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gale  in  1877  but  she  was  little  damaged.  He  ended  his  nautical 
career  as  inspector  of  hulls  for  the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company. 

During  Grant’s  second  term,  sandwiched  between  the  depression 
of  1873  and  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  was 
an  event  of  paramount  importance  in  Sound  shipping.  Competi¬ 
tion,  usually  relentless  and  fierce,  had  been  alive  on  the  Sound 
since  the  steamboat.  In  1875  the  inside  Stonington  Line  and  the 
outside  Providence  Line  pooled  their  resources  and  became  the 
Providence  and  Stonington  Steamship  Company.  Importance  of 
the  Sound  lines  as  links  between  New  York  and  all  New  England  is 
amply  indicated  by  the  advertising  of  the  Providence  Line.  It  was 
‘‘the  great  pleasure  route  to  Bar  Harbor  and  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.”  The  new  combine  was  a  money  maker.  In  George  Maccul- 
loch  Miller’s  time  as  president  it  grossed  over  $1,000,000  a  year,  de¬ 
cidedly  something  then.  The  “P  and  S”  was  a  big  dividend  payer 
for  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  narragansett-stonington  crash 
it  might  have  had  the  best  record  of  any  Sound  company.  But  the 
handling  of  freight  out  of  Stonington  for  all  points  of  the  New 
England  compass  almost  caused  the  community  to  quarrel  with  its 
own  bread  and  butter.  The  freight  yards  and  the  multitudinous 
tracks  crossing  the  main  streets  between  Stonington  Junction  and 
the  wharves  may  have  been  a  dream*  for  the  railroad  men  but  they 
were  a  nightmare  for  everybody  else.  Few  towns  had  to  endure  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  which  Stonington  put  up  with  for  years. 
The  populace  cried  to  high  heaven  for  relief  but  did  not  get  it  even 
after  D.  S.  Babcock,  president  of  the  outfit  and  designer  of  the 
Rhode  island,  met  with  an  accident.  Usually  passengers  had  to 
cross  some  ten  tracks  in  order  to  reach  the  steamer.  One  rainy 
night,  Babcock,  who  knew  the  schedules  of  the  through  freights, 
was  run  down  by  a  lone  box  car  which  was  being  shunted  to  an¬ 
other  track,  and  killed. 

One  of  the  real  assets  of  the  amalgamated  company  was  genial, 
kindly  Captain  Ray  Allen,  thirty-seven  years  on  the  steamers  out 
of  Providence  and  Stonington.  Allen,  a  Rhode  Islander  from  way 
back,  was  one  of  the  famed  steamboaters  of  the  East.  At  seventeen 
Ray  Allen  began  his  seafaring  career  as  a  cabin  boy  on  one  of  the 
Bowen  Line  Providence  to  New  York  sailing  packets.  The  record 

*  Veteran  trainmen  insisted  it  was  the  best  yard  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
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reads  that  he  was  a  mate  in  five  months  time.  In  1867  he  joined  the 
steamboats,  accepting  appointment  as  pilot  on  the  metropolis, 
Fall  River  Line.  The  next  year  he  was  with  the  Stonington  Line  in 
like  capacity.  Three  years  later  he  became  captain  of  the  narra- 
gansett.  After  Jones,  he  was  skipper  of  the  popular  rhode  island. 
When  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  came  out  in  1876,  Allen  be¬ 
came  her  regular  master.  The  Massachusetts  created  quite  a  stir; 
among  other  innovations*  she  had  her  dining  room  on  the  main 
deck  above  the  water,  thus  being  “exposed”  to  light  and  air.  The 
designers  of  Sound  steamers  were  jettisoning  tradition  in  a  way  to 
make  the  veterans  gasp. 

Was  Allen  discreet  or  was  he  daring?  It  depended  on  what  night 
you  struck  him.  Once  when  the  fog  was  thick  as  tar,  the  steamer  re¬ 
mained  moored  at  Stonington.  A  half  hour  after  sailing  time,  Old 
Reliable’s  steamer  was  still  there.  One  of  the  high  dignitaries  of 
the  company  strode  to  the  quarter-deck  to  ascertain  what  the  mari¬ 
ner  proposed  to  do  about  the  daub  on  Stonington’s  escutcheon. 
“I  don’t  think  it’s  fit  to  go,”  said  the  skipper  to  the  pompous  of¬ 
ficial.  The  major-domo  argued  and  stormed.  Allen  retorted,  “If  the 
boat  goes,  you  will  have  to  take  her.”  That  condensed  the  func¬ 
tionary’s  steam.  “You  know  best,”  he  said  apologetically.  “Damn 
right,  I  know  best,”  the  skipper  agreed.  There  is  your  portrait  of 
cautious,  prudent  Allen. 

One  August  night  in  1879  the  Massachusetts  left  Providence 
for  New  York.  What  a  night  it  turned  out  to  be.  There  was  a  bit 
of  a  blow  as  the  liner  churned  down  bending  Providence  River. 
The  “blow”  inflated  faster  than  German  marks  after  the  World 
War.  At  Point  Judith  it  was  demoniacal;  a  howling  cyclone,  hurri¬ 
cane  and  tornado  all  rolled  into  one.  The  Massachusetts  bucked 
like  a  bronco.  She  performed  every  contortion  but  that  of  stand¬ 
ing  on  her  head  and  sitting  down  on  her  stern.  When  Allen’s  roll¬ 
ing,  diving  steamboat  reached  The  Race,  the  tide  was  strong  flood. 
The  wind  from  the  opposite  direction  cut  a  frightful  chop.  After 
an  unusually  deep  plunge,  the  port  paddle-wheel  came  out  of  the 
water  and  raced  madly.  A  sea  struck  the  port  side  with  the  force  of 
a  cannon-ball  and  burst  the  fan  (the  pine  lattice  work)  of  the  pad- 

*  Arc  lights  were  installed  in  her  saloons— the  first  use  of  electricity  in  any  form  on 
the  Sound. 
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dle-box.  When  the  badly  smashed  Massachusetts  crawled  down 
the  East  River  next  morning,  New  Yorkers  thought  she  had  been 
in  a  collision.  Veterans  on  the  steamer  said  it  was  the  worst  night 
they  had  ever  experienced.  There  is  your  portrait  of  an  incautious, 
imprudent  Allen. 

Captain  William  Smith  Young,  rotund,  jovial,  fatherly,  was  an¬ 
other  popular  Stonington  Line  master,  long  a  favorite  with  the 
passengers  and  crew  alike.  He  weighed  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  When  he  laughed,  like  Clement  C.  Moore’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  patron  saint,  “his  belly  shook  like  a  bowl  of  jelly.’’  He 
laughed  early  and  often.  He  loved  to  fish  and,  since  he  lived  in 
Jersey  City,  had  time  to  kill  on  the  Stonington  end.  One  sunny 
morning  he  said  to  Tom  Rowland,  “Tom,  you  get  a  boat  and  we’ll 
go  fishing.”  Young  Tom  secured  a  round  bottom  boat  and  pulled 
up  to  the  dock.  When  Young’s  heft  became  cargo,  the  stern  of  the 
boat  sank  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  water.  “Go  down  to 
Stonington  Point,”  commanded  the  skipper,  “they  ought  to  be 
running  well  there.”  The  Tom-powered,  heavily  laden  rowboat  at 
length  reached  the  designated  spot  and  was  made  fast  to  a  buoy. 
The  fishing  began  in  earnest.  Two  flounders  liked  Tom’s  bait  and 
paid  dearly  for  their  hunger.  The  obese  skipper  did  not  have  a 
single  strike.  The  rolling  boat  was  continually  shipping  water. 
Young  suddenly  stood  up  in  the  stern.  That  action  so  surprised  the 
boat  that  it  lurched  heavily.  Young  sat  down  but  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  boat  had  had  all  it  could  endure  and  decided  to  cast  its 
burden  into  the  sea.  Over  it  rolled;  with  a  smacking  splash  the  two 
steamboaters  were  catapulted  into  the  blue  brine.  Luckily  the  little 
steamer  watch  hill  was  just  then  threshing  its  way  to  the  town  of 
that  same  name  and  pulled  up  alongside  the  struggling  mariners. 
A  hand  reached  down  and  hoisted  the  small,  light  Rowland  aboard. 
Several  hands  reached  down  and  tugged  at  Captain  Young.  He  was 
fished  out,  dripping  water  like  a  setter.  He  was  upped  a  few  inches 
and  then  operations  suddenly  stopped.  The  cause  of  the  impasse 
was  almost  instantly  apparent  to  the  rescuers  above;  Young’s  howls 
and  grunts  were  unquestioned  evidence.  The  Captain’s  corpulent 
stomach  was  caught  underneath  the  steamer’s  guard  rail.  More 
hands  were  summoned,  more  orders  given  and  countermanded, 
more  huffing  and  puffing  indulged  in,  until  at  length  the  fleshy 
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mariner  was  swung  aboard.  They  say  Young  was  the  biggest  “fish” 
ever  caught  in  the  Sound. 

Now  into  the  Stonington  story  comes  the  redoubtable  Jesse 
Mott,  like  Captain  Jones,  a  Long  Islander.  He  was  about  as  tall  as 
Ray  Allen  and  not  quite  so  stout  as  Smith  Young.  Tom  Rowland 
says  he  was  the  “damndest  talker”  who  ever  strutted  in  a  pilot 
house.  When  he  entertained  a  group  of  young  ladies  in  the  pilot 
house  one  night,  he  convulsed  them,  to  his  bewilderment,  by  the 
matter  of  fact  statement  that  he  had  used  “some  pneumonia  to  get 
a  spot  off  my  uniform.” 

Mott  had  the  distinction  of  bringing  the  Connecticut,  probably 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Providence-Stonington  liners,  out  new  in 
1889.  Nine  years  before  he  had  been  the  skipper  of  the  rhode 
island  when  “the  Queen  of  the  Sound  parted  with  her  beauty  and 
symmetry  and  the  shores  of  Bonnet  Point  were  strewn  with  her 
timbers.”  That  November  night  of  1880  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  steamboatmen.  Oliver  C.  Griffen,  a  twentieth  century  mar¬ 
iner  of  considerable  renown,  was  first  pilot  on  the  rhode  island. 
Jacob  L.  Valentine,  who  had  known  David  Crowley,  survivor  of 
the  Lexington  fire,  was  quartermaster.  The  seven-year  old  $500,000 
rhode  island  left  New  York  on  a  Friday  evening  on  her  last  trip 
of  the  season  to  Providence.  The  next  day,  westbound,  she  was  to 
go  on  the  Stonington  Line.  The  steamer  left  New  York  on  time. 
The  weather  was  thick  with  a  strong  southeast  wind  blowing.  The 
rhode  island  breasted  her  way  through  Hell  Gate  and  took  a  de¬ 
parture  from  Execution  Rocks.  Valentine  took  the  wheel  off  New 
Haven.  The  steamer  made  Gull  Island  as  usual.  When  she  passed 
outside  to  the  ocean,  there  was  a  heavy  ground  swell  but  the  Point 
Judith  horn  was  made  and  soundings  taken.  She  was  headed  for 
Beaver  Tail  where  red  fire  was  always  burned  to  aid  the  mariners 
in  thick  weather.  Captain  Mott  brought  the  wheels  to  a  stop  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  correct  departure  for  the  trip  up  the  bay.  A  pilot  house 
consultation  was  held,  the  course  laid  with  the  best  calculation  of 
the  navigators  and  the  engineers  given  one  bell.  About  five  minutes 
later  Valentine,  then  at  the  wheel,  felt  the  steamer  give  a  sheer 
which  he  supposed  was  a  tide  rip,  and  soon  got  her  back  on  her 
course.  A  few  more  revolutions  of  the  big  wheels  and  she  struck  on 
a  ledge.  It  developed  later  that  the  rhode  island  had  barely  missed 


grounding  on  Whale  Rock.  There  was  little  confusion.  So  evident 
was  it  that  Mott  was  in  command  of  the  situation,  and  so  skillful 
was  he  known  to  be,  that  one  passenger  returned  to  his  stateroom, 
disrobed  and  tucked  himself  under  the  covers.  Passengers  were 
taken  off  safely  by  tugs  after  daylight.  They  went  ashore  full  of 
praise  for  Mott  and  his  crew.  Then,  however,  began  the  process  of 
destruction  for  the  illustrious  liner.  The  gale  increased  in  force. 
The  steamer  reeled,  creaked  and  shuddered  as  if  she  knew  her 
doom  was  sealed.  Twenty-four  hours  after  she  had  left  New  York, 
she  was  twisting  and  writhing  like  an  impaled  serpent.  Late  Satur¬ 
day  night  the  hog  frame  broke  and  the  bow,  “bereft  of  its  sustain¬ 
ing  power,  rose  and  fell  upon  its  rocky  bed.”  Sunday  morning 
thousands  gathered  on  the  shore  and  sickened  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  steamboat  yielding  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  sea.  Flotsam  and 
jetsam  was  everywhere— cargo,  baggage,  the  expensive,  black  wal¬ 
nut  furniture  and  nondescript  timbers.  Bonnet  Point,  nemesis  of 
the  British  vessel  anastasia  in  1700  and  of  other  ships,  had  another 
victim.  A  new  Rhode  island,  which  ended  her  career  during  the 
World  War  as  a  converted  schooner,  came  out  in  1882. 

Ten  years  later  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Company  cap¬ 
tured  the  headlines  by  launching  the  fast,  single-screw,  twin  beau¬ 
ties,  the  maine  and  the  new  Hampshire.  The  side-wheelers  were  on 
the  way  out.  For  sheer  beauty,  especially  in  proportion  to  their 
size,*  this  writer  claims  they  were  never  equalled  by  any  which 
paraded  out  through  Hell  Gate.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
hazelwood  doors  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  grand  stair¬ 
way,  the  bronze  vines  entwined  about  the  stairway  columns,  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  “wide,  long  and  lofty”  grand  saloon,  the  coats 
of  arms  on  the  dining  room  stairway,  the  red  and  white  upper  deck 
dining  saloon?  The  maine  and  the  new  Hampshire  sent  smoke 
happily  toward  the  Stonington. sky  from  their  lone  funnels.  All 
Stonington  sent  their  praises  aloft.  This  pair  was  guided  by  some 
famous  masters— as  good  and  true  as  ever  sailed  the  inland  sea- 
masters  who  went  on  to  greater  glory  in  other  services.  Name  them 
over  in  awe  and  reverence— Oliver  Griffen,  Walter  Hazard,  George 
Williamson,  William  Appleby,  the  brothers  Rowland,  the  brothers 
Ollweiler.  The  maine  was  destroyed  in  the  ice  of  1920.  The  new 

*  Each  was  310  feet  long. 
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Hampshire  was  sent  away  ignominiously  on  the  end  of  a  tow  rope 
in  the  crack-up  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad-owned  Sound  lines  in 
1937- 

In  May,  1904,  shortly  after  the  Providence  and  Stonington 
Steamship  Company  came  under  the  railroad’s  control,  the  new 
rhode  island  left  Stonington  at  an  early  hour  taking  perishable 
freight  to  New  London.  A  strike  of  freight  handlers  (how  like  the 
demise  of  the  Fall  River  Line  almost  four  decades  later)  hastened 
the  end  of  Old  Reliable.  Stonington’s  port  was  as  still  in  death  as 
when  the  last  whaler*  tied  up  at  its  ancient  breakwater.  They 
could  not  believe  it  possible— those  Stoningtonites  who  had  seen 
the  regal  steamers  and  their  gallant  masters  come  and  go  nightly. 
“Why,”  they  said,  “it  is  contrary  to  nature  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  protected  by  three  govern¬ 
ment  breakwaters,  and  provided  with  ample  wharf  property,  will 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.”  What  did  railroad  barons  care  for  har¬ 
bors  and  wharves? 

Five  years  after  the  port  was  abandoned,  Stonington  saw  the 
nightly  drama  re-enacted  for  a  few  months.  The  dock  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  burned  and  the  steamers  were  transferred  to  nearby  Stoning¬ 
ton.  Steamboat  trains  whistled  and  propellers  thrashed  the  long, 
unruffled  harbor  waters  again.  That  first  February  night  when  the 
new  Hampshire  sailed  as  of  yore,  the  curfew  rang  in  vain.  Children, 
who  had  listened  wild-eyed  and  open-mouthed  to  their  elders,  were 
allowed  to  stay  up  to  see  the  train  puff  in  and  the  big  white  steamer, 
pricked  out  of  the  darkness  by  a  thousand  lights,  sail  away  to  New 
York.  The  tales  of  Stonington’s  glorious  steamboat  days  were  told 
and  retold  round  the  Water  Street  corner  store  stoves  and  cracker 
barrels.  Paradise  regained. 

All  too  soon  the  effulgence  faded  leaving  the  sleepy  streets, 
flanked  by  stately  frame  houses  which  look  out  to  the  briny  Sound, 
more  somnolent  than  before.  The  steamboats  had  gone.  Gone,  too, 
the  rusty  tracks,  the  endless  rows  of  seaweed-covered  piles,  the  prim 
white  picket  fences,  the  boxlike  train  sheds,  the  clustering  repair 
shops.  Paradise  lost. 

*  Stonington,  before  the  Civil  War,  was  famous  because  of  its  sea  captains. 


1  Died  March  23,  1940. 
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MIDNIGHT  CRASH 


The  narragansett  was  a  “moving  picture”  of  might  and  mag¬ 
nificence  as  she  thrust  her  white  nose  into  New  York’s  North  River 
from  her  Jay  Street  pier  Friday  afternoon,  June  11,  1880.  The 
golden  light  of  a  sun  hanging  low  over  Jersey  City  bathed  the  white 
sides  of  the  steamboat.  She  looked  like  an  animated  lily  in  full 
bloom.  Portly,  pleasant  Captain  William  Smith  Young,  a  veteran 
of  thirty-one  years  of  steamboating,  was  taking  her  through  the 
Sound  to  Stonington  that  night  because  her  regular  master,  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Walden,  was  ashore  involved  in  a  law  suit. 

The  narragansett  moved  up  the  East  River,  her  two  decks 
thronged,  her  flags  flying,  her  black  walking  beam  plunging  and 
rising  with  rhythmic  impulses.  Captain  Young  skillfully  piloted 
her  through  the  maze  of  lumbering  ferryboats,  the  tall  sailing 
ships  and  the  plodding  excursion  steamers.  On  Manhattan  Island 
there  were  then  no  cathedrals  of  commerce  poking  lofty  spires  into 
the  clouds.  Six  to  eight  story  buildings  were  sprawled  about  the 
East  River  water-front.  No  highways  in  the  air  had  been  flung 
across  the  swiftly  moving  channel;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  merely 
in  the  formative  stage.  The  East  River  piers  were  crowded  with 
sailing  vessels,  not  yet  the  fading  aristocracy  of  the  seas.  Manhattan 
had  just  passed  the  million  mark  in  population;  one  fiftieth  of  the 
nation’s  peoples  dwelt  within  her  teeming  borders. 

The  three  hundred  or  more  aboard  the  narragansett  were 
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making  the  Sound  voyage  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  their  lives. 
When  the  Sound  was  entered,  the  white  narragansett  gently  rose 
and  fell  in  a  slight  swell.  The  passengers  strolled  the  decks,  idly 
watching  the  passing  schooners  and  steamboats,  or  chatted  in  the 
commodious  saloons. 

At  ten  o’clock  a  dense,  dripping  gray  curtain,  more  impenetrable 
than  the  blackest  night,  settled  down.  Braying  horns  and  tolling 
bells  sent  messages  out  into  the  foggy  night.  The  Sound  swarmed 
with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  classes;  more  tonnage  was  annually 
leaving  New  York  via  Hell  Gate  in  those  days  than  left  for  Europe. 
Captain  Young  well  realized  the  need  for  care  and  vigilance  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  schooners  (an  average  of  forty  were  met  each  trip) 
and  the  sloops  were  equipped  with  fog  horns  of  dubious  audibility. 
In  addition,  there  were  the  regular  nightly  steamboats  to  be  met  at 
certain  hours.  But  fog  was  no  novelty  to  Captain  Young  and  his 
pilots. 

The  companion  steamer  stonington,  Captain  George  F.  Nye, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  East,  left  her  name  port  on 
schedule  late  that  evening.  At  Stonington  the  fog  was  so  thick  Cap¬ 
tain  Nye  could  not  see  a  light  one  hundred  yards  away.  After  clear¬ 
ing  The  Race,  the  stonington  headed  for  Cornfield  Point  Light¬ 
ship,  an  anchored  beacon  in  the  Sound  a  bit  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  Captain  Nye  had  the  paddles  turning 
slowly,  the  steamer  running  at  about  half  speed.  Cornfield  Light¬ 
ship,  usually  visible  at  least  ten  miles  away,  was  “seen”  only  by 
faith.  Although  the  stonington  passed  within  an  estimated  fifty 
yards  of  the  beacon,  Nye  and  his  officers  never  discerned  its  rays. 
They  had  “run  their  time”  and  the  bell  of  the  lightship  confirmed 
their  position.  Nye  on  the  stonington.  Young  on  the  narragan¬ 
sett  were  fighting  afresh  the  battle  against  nature  which  mariners 
have  fought  since  the  first  ship  sailed. 

The  narragansett  ploughed  her  way  from  one  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  to  the  next.  Eastbound,  she  sought  Cornfield  Point  Lightship, 
as  had  her  sister  vessel  pointing  westward.  The  clang  of  Cornfield’s 
bell  would  be  sweet  music  to  Young’s  straining  ears.  It  would  make 
the  uncertain  certain.  In  the  distance  Captain  Young  heard  a 
whistle  which  he  had  been  waiting  for;  the  westbound  stonington 
was  blaring  out  a  warning  that  she  was  coming.  The  narragansett 


piped  out  her  presence.  Nearer  and  more  distinct  became  the 
stonington’s  whistle  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  crept  toward  mid¬ 
night.  Suddenly  the  voice  of  Bow  Watchman  Coon  shrieked  an 
alarm.  Vague  moving  lights  seemed  right  off  the  narragansett’s 
bow.  Captain  Young  jerked  the  engine  bell  pulls  frantically.  The 
whistles,  seemingly  almost  on  top  of  each  other,  screamed  fran¬ 
tically.  A  bulk  burst  out  of  the  fog;  there  was  a  crash  of  timbers; 
the  narragansett  reeled  from  a  terrific  impact.  Then  she  began 
to  settle  as  the  waters  of  the  Sound  rushed  into  a  gaping  wound  in 
her  port  side. 

What  went  on  in  the  Pilot  House  of  the  Stonington  when  the 
lights  of  her  sister  vessel  were  dimly  seen  some  hundred  feet  away? 
Captain  Nye’s  statement  gives  no  hint  of  hidden  drama,  of  startling 
unrevealed  facts.  According  to  his  record,  the  stonington  heard 
the  narragansett’s  whistle  distinctly  but  did  not  see  her  lights. 
Captain  Nye  said,  “I  was  in  the  wheel  house  with  our  Pilot  Shef¬ 
field.  I  instantly  rang  the  bell  to  back  the  engines  and  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  hard  to  port.  It  is  the  rule  in  such  cases  to  port  the 
helm,  and  each  ship  is  expected  to  follow  this  unless  something 
extraordinary  happens.” 

The  stonington  rebounded  several  hundred  feet  as  if  catapulted 
by  a  huge  cannon.  Captain  Nye,  certain  his  steamer  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  gave  orders  for  the  lifeboats  to  be  lowered.  Officers  hurried 
below  to  check  the  condition  of  the  hull.  A  red  glow  began  to 
infiltrate  through  the  dense  fog.  The  narragansett,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  was  on  fire!  Albert  H.  Mumford,  of  Providence,  a  pass¬ 
enger  on  the  stonington,  saw  the  dramatic  events  of  the  next  hour 
first  hand.  At  the  time  of  the  crash  he  was  lying  on  the  lounge  in 
the  Captain’s  room.  Mumford  watched  Captain  Nye  disregard  the 
peril  of  his  own  vessel,  her  bow  a  splintered  mass  of  timbers,  to 
succor  those  in  greater  need.  The  stonington  was  moved  toward 
the  blazing  narragansett  as  rapidly  as  her  crippled  condition 
would  permit.  Her  boats,  which  had  been  swung  out  after  the 
crash,  were  lowered  into  water  now  tinted  a  peculiar  carmine,  the 
composite  of  fire  and  fog.  Passengers  were  leaping  from  the  fiercely 
blazing  narragansett  clinging  to  seats,  chairs  and  life  preservers. 
Before  the  stonington  dropped  her  boats  the  Sound  was  alive  with 
struggling  human  forms. 


Few  Sound  captains  faced  in  their  whole  careers  as  momentous 
problems  as  did  Young  in  the  five  minutes  following  the  collision. 
Word  came  from  one  officer  that  the  narragansett  was  sinking; 
from  another  that  she  was  on  fire.  The  sea  was  shrouded  by  fog. 
Neither  Captain  Young,  Purser  Kiernan,  Freight  Clerk  King  nor 
other  surviving  officers  of  the  narragansett  could  establish  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  Some  thought  the  boilers  had  been  burst  by  the 
prow  of  the  stonington,  others  that  live  coals  had  been  shaken  out 
by  the  impact,  still  others  that  the  illuminating  gas  tank  had 
been  ruptured.  The  fire  was  completely  out  of  control  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Passengers,  milling  about  in  terror  on  the  slanting 
decks,  were  between  the  devilishness  of  the  flames  and  the  deep, 
dark  Sound,  now  an  eerie  crimson.  That  discipline  did  not  prevail 
on  the  narragansett,  that  the  passengers  became  unmanageable, 
that  the  crew  fumbled  with  fire  hose  and  lifeboat  lashings  seems 
undisputed.  Most  of  the  survivors  agreed,  however,  that  the  veteran 
Captain  Young  met  the  crisis  heroically.  He  did  not  leave  his 
foundering  ship  until  flames  raced  toward  him.  Then  he  leaped 
overboard  and  was  hauled  in  by  a  lifeboat  crew. 

How  many  were  lost  on  the  narragansett  will  never  be  known. 
Estimates  range  from  forty  to  one  hundred.  Many  believed  to  have 
embarked  on  the  narragansett  were  never  accounted  for.  Some 
two  hundred  passengers  and  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  Norwich 
Line’s  city  of  new  york  and  landed  in  New  York  the  next 
morning.  The  stonington  took  a  few  back  to  the  port  she  had  left. 
The  Massachusetts  of  the  Providence  Line  saved  others.  That 
foggy  night  came  close  to  being  the  most  hideous  in  Sound  history. 
At  the  nearby  Race  the  big  Rhode  island  and  the  “iron  monarch” 
pilgrim,  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  narrowly  avoided  another  colli¬ 
sion.  Had  either  of  these  great  steamers  been  sunk,  the  toll  of  death 
from  the  combined  disasters  might  have  made  June  11,  1880  the 
black  Friday  of  steamboating. 

Fate  is  an  ingenious  dramatist.  When  she  stages  a  bald,  stark 
tragedy,  she  often  introduces  a  note  of  comedy  to  relieve  the  tension 
and  lighten  the  heavy  moments.  The  ludicrous,  the  fantastic,  the 
unexpected  all  trod  upon  the  stage  that  awful  night.  One  of  the 
hastily  aroused  passengers  on  the  narragansett,  being  without  a 
life  preserver  and  wishing  to  quit  the  sinking  ship,  flung  two  chairs 
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overboard.  He  followed  in  a  daring  dive  with  a  valise  in  one  hand 
and  an  umbrella  in  the  other.  Somehow  managing  to  hold  on  to 
his  possessions  in  the  rolling  Sound,  he  caught  hold  of  a  bit  of  float¬ 
ing  wood.  This  he  placed  across  the  chairs  and  perched  precariously 
upon  the  improvised  raft.  When  it  began  to  rain,  the  prudent  voy¬ 
ager  hoisted  his  umbrella.  Thus,  he  was  found  by  a  stonington 
boat  crew. 

A  Boston  commercial  traveler  in  the  feverish  haste  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  had  “nothing  to  cover  his  nakedness  but  a  small  undershirt 
and  a  high  silk  hat.”1  As  he  struggled  in  the  water,  a  lifeboat  con¬ 
taining  several  women  hove  to.  Seeing  the  women,  he  scorned  res¬ 
cue  in  his  shameful  condition  and  plumped  himself  out  of  sight. 
What  price,  modesty!  Soon  a  lifeboat  devoid  of  femininity  pulled 
up  and  he  was  fished  out.  With  what  joy  the  crew  hailed  the  “high 
hat.”  Their  boat  was  half  filled  because  of  a  missing  plug  and  the 
head  piece  was  immediately  used  for  bailing. 

As  always,  the  tragedy  caused  great  indignation.  Especially  was 
this  so  because  the  officers  of  the  ill-fated  narragansett  were  said 
to  have  exercised  no  authority.  The  confusion  in  launching  life¬ 
boats  and  attempting  to  quell  the  flames  begat  panic  and  pande¬ 
monium.  Naturally,  lack  of  discipline  was  blamed  on  Captain 
Young.  The  sensational  events  were  ready  grist  for  the  news  mills. 
Reporters’  pencils  struck  off  words  which  burned  almost  with  the 
fury  of  the  narragansett’ s  fire.  In  type  they  appeared  even  more 
impassioned  and  spread  tales  of  the  horror  and  panic  everywhere. 
Editorials  bluntly  inquired  why  such  a  disaster  should  occur  when 
“the  Sound  was  broad  enough  to  give  free  passage  to  ships  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.”  Everyone  associated  with  the  service  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Babcock  down  was  heartlessly  criticised. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  narragansett*  had  lain  in  thirty  feet 
of  water  some  three  miles  off  the  Connecticut  shore  toward  which 
her  submerged  bow  pathetically  pointed.  The  blackened  hog- 
frame,  the  seered  masts  and  the  warped  walking  beam  were  ghost¬ 
like  evidences  of  the  ugly  facts.  The  dead  had  been  interred  beneath 
the  sod.  The  Sound  had  cast  up  practically  all  of  the  bodies  and  the 
wreckage.  Save  for  those  who  mourned  or  waited  anxiously  for  word 
of  loved  ones,  the  narragansett  tragedy  was  largely  forgotten.  Nine 

*  The  narragansett  was  later  raised  and  reentered  service. 
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days  after  the  headlines  had  screamed  out  the  dire  news,  the  nar- 
ragansett  and  her  skipper  were  front  page  news  again.  Captain 
William  Smith  Young  was  the  chief  actor  in  a  proceeding  so  uncon¬ 
ventional,  so  phenomenal  as  to  smack  of  unadulterated  fiction. 

The  Reverend  R.  Harcourt  of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  was  a  gifted  divine  rather  given  to 
sensational  sermon  subjects  and  emotional  presentation  of  them. 
On  Saturday,  June  ig,  he  announced  that  his  sermon  the  following 
evening  would  be  preached  on  the  timely  theme  “Lessons  from  the 
Narragansett  Slaughter.”  The  church,  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  city,  was  crowded.  Mr.  Harcourt,  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
Beecher,  the  voluble  discourse  of  a  Cadman,  painted  living  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  recent  midnight  catastrophe.  So  vivid  was  his  homily 
that  the  congregation  felt  the  dampness  of  the  fog,  the  thud  of  the 
head-on  crash,  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire.  They  heard  deep-throated 
whistles,  dirge-like  clanging  of  bells,  sharp  commands  and  shrieks 
of  the  dying.  As  the  preacher  swept  into  the  dramatic  close  of  his 
sermon,  he  thundered,  “The  officers  and  crew  of  the  narragansett 
from  the  captain  down  are  undoubtedly  the  biggest  set  of  cowards 
in  existence.”  At  these  words  a  deep  bass  voice,  somewhere  in  the 
center  of  the  church,  rang  out  “You’re  a  liar!” 

Even  the  dynamic  preacher’s  silver  tongue  was  shocked  into  sil¬ 
ence.  For  a  split  second  the  auditorium  was  as  hushed  as  a  Quaker 
meeting.  But  only  for  a  split  second.  Then  the  brilliantly  lighted 
auditorium  seethed  with  commotion  and  excitement.  Men  stood 
up  and  looked  toward  the  quarter  from  which  the  stentorian  tones 
had  come.  Most  of  the  women  paled  and  manifested  alarm;  some 
almost  swooned.  Several  of  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the 
church,  after  furtively  glancing  at  each  other  for  moral  support, 
went  in  search  of  the  owner  of  the  voice.  They  found  him  in  the 
person  of  a  big  framed,  portly,  middle-aged  man.  He  was  plainly 
beside  himself  with  excitement  and  refused  to  be  quiet.  Mr.  Har¬ 
court,  now  seeing  the  perpetrator  of  the  disturbance,  sang  out  when 
he  could  be  heard  over  the  remonstrations  of  the  officers  and  the 
buzz  of  the  worshippers,  “Old  man,  you  ought  to  be  more  cautious.” 
Unwittingly,  no  doubt,  the  clergyman  used  the  characterization  of 
the  sea  for  a  master  mariner  when  he  addressed  the  disturber  curtly 
as  “old  man.”  Addressed  directly  from  the  pulpit,  the  stranger  re- 
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torted  in  kind  and  the  agitated  flock  heard  a  rather  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  opinion  of  their  shepherd.  Officials  insisted  that  the  intruder 
leave.  Some  sought  a  policeman.  The  indignant  stranger  made  no 
resistance  and  calmly  walked  out  of  the  sanctuary  with  the  sputter¬ 
ing  churchmen  at  his  heels.  There  was  insistence  that  he  be  arrested. 
The  outsider  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  to  the  police  station 
and  started  off  in  the  proper  direction  followed  by  about  one  half  of 
the  congregation  and  a  crowd  of  idlers.  Mr.  Harcourt’s  service 
closed  that  night  without  the  benefit  of  an  orderly  benediction. 

When  the  man  was  brought  before  the  sergeant  on  duty  at  the 
desk,  he  announced  that  he  was  Captain  William  Smith  Young, 
master  of  the  lost  narragansett.  The  church  officers  almost  top¬ 
pled  over.  Cyrus  D.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  trustees,  preferred  a  charge 
of  disorderly  conduct  against  the  mariner.  The  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  the  disturber  caused  some  of  the  officers  to  pull  the 
check  string  on  their  fuming  brethren.  David  Taylor,  of  the  Colgate 
Soap  firm,  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the  church,  requested 
Shepherd  to  withdraw  his  charge.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so  until  an 
ex-member  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  protested  vigor¬ 
ously.  Shepherd  decided  it  was  expedient  to  stand  by  his  original 
declaration.  While  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  or  pressing  the 
charge  was  being  probed,  a  young  man,  who  proved  to  be  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  son,  indulged  in  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  Mr.  Harcourt. 
That  rekindled  the  fires  of  those  who  were  angry.  Amid  much  splut¬ 
tering,  fist-pounding  and  head-shaking,  the  charge  was  allowed  to 
stand.  Captain  Young  was  conducted  to  a  cell.  The  church  officials 
departed,  feeling  that  the  affront  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord  had 
been  properly  handled. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  skipper  had  been  placed  in  the  bastile, 
Chief  of  Police  Murphy  arrived.  On  being  informed  of  the  captain’s 
incarceration,  he  decided  to  remove  him  from  the  cell  and  to  allow 
him  to  remain  in  the  office  until  friends  could  procure  bail.  An  im¬ 
mense  throng  surrounded  the  police  station,  some  defending  the 
mariner;  others  denouncing  his  extraordinary  conduct.  When  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  all  trace  of  his  intense  agita¬ 
tion  had  disappeared  and  he  talked  composedly  of  the  unusual 
event  into  which  he  had  projected  his  bulky  figure.  “I  have  lived 
in  Jersey  City  for  some  years,”  the  captain  told  the  reporters,  “and 
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people  who  know  me  know  whether  I  am  a  coward  or  not.  I  heard 
that  this  minister  was  going  to  preach  about  the  disaster  or  slaughter 
as  he  called  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
When  I  heard  him  state  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  narragan- 
sett  were  cowards,  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  My  blood  boiled  and  I 
couldn’t  help  calling  him  a  liar.  Why,  sirs,  if  he  had  seen  how 
bravely  the  officers  and  crew  behaved  themselves,  he  wouldn’t  have 
called  them  cowards.  They  were  as  brave  a  set  of  men  as  ever  went 
on  a  steamboat.  As  for  myself,  I  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  boat.” 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  captain  was  released  for  a  hearing 
the  following  morning.  One  who  heard  Young  reproduce  the  court 
scene  in  countless  pilot  house  conversations  is  authority  for  this  ac¬ 
count.  The  magistrate  gravely  listened  to  the  complaint  of  the 
church  officers  and  to  a  recital  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Captain  Young,  insisting  that  he  and  not  the  minister  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  the  mettle  of  the  crew  in  the  face  of  fog,  fire  and  foun¬ 
dering,  warmly  defended  his  men.  The  magistrate,  while  in  no  way 
excusing  the  skipper’s  breach  of  the  peace,  evidently  sympathized 
with  him.  Turning  to  one  of  the  most  caustic  churchmen,  he 
queried,  '‘When  you  approve  what  the  minister  says,  you  say 
‘Amen,’  don’t  you?”  Being  answered  affirmatively,  he  continued, 
‘‘Then  why  should  not  this  man  be  able  to  disapprove  what  the 
minister  says?”  After  brief  parley,  the  charge  against  the  captain 
was  withdrawn  and  the  excitement  subsided. 

Need  the  tragedy  have  occurred?  Has  every  incident  of  the  fatal 
story  been  told? 

A  careful  study  of  a  statement  by  Captain  Young  may  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  theory  that  there  was  a  confusion  of  orders  aboard  the 
stonington.*  Captain  Young  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Our  whistle 
signals  must  have  been  misunderstood  on  the  stonington.”  In  the 
frenzy  of  those  terrifying  minutes  anything  could  have  happened  in 
the  tiny,  dark,  many-windowed  heart  of  the  stonington.  What  did? 
All  the  mariners  involved  have  gone  and  dead  men  can  neither  tell 
tales  nor  answer  them. 

*  At  the  inquiry  much  testimony  was  taken,  concerning  the  signals  received  by  the 
stonington’s  engineer. 

1  See  The  Old  Fall  River  Line,  Roger  Williams  McAdam:  Stephen  Daye  Press, 
New  York,  1955,  p.  64. 
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THE  STEERING-WHEEL  GUILD  OF 

NEW  LONDON 


The  maritime  glories  of  Boston,  Salem,  Nantucket  and  Newport 
have  been  kept  in  memory  by  worthy  historians.  Somehow  New 
London,  settled  in  1646  by  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  has  been 
neglected.  Yet  the  Connecticut  port,  nestled  comfortably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  River #,  contributed  singularly  of  her  sub¬ 
stance.  “It  was  calculated  that  for  twenty  years,  reckoning  from 
1790,’’  says  an  early  chronicler,  “so  many  from  New  London  went  to 
sea  and  never  returned,  being  swallowed  by  the  ocean  or  cut  off  by 
disease  of  the  tropics,  as  sensibly  to  diminish  the  population  of  the 
place.”  New  London’s  early  coasting  trade  was  principally  around 
the  Cape  to  Boston  although  there  was  “petty  traffick”  with  Rhode 
Island  and  Long  Island.  After  the  Revolution  commerce  began  with 
Europe  and  Caribbean  ports.  Ship  building  became  a  major  indus¬ 
try.  The  first  whaling  expedition  out  of  Long  Island  Sound  sailed 
from  New  London  in  1784.  At  that  time  whales  were  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  in  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Sound. 

That  daring  and  skillful  seaman,  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  was  New 
London’s  contribution  to  Connecticut’s  illustrious  ranks  of  steam¬ 
boat  pioneers.  Colonel  John  Stevens’  side-wheeler  phoenix,  which 
had  a  successful  trial  trip  shortly  after  the  initial  voyage  of  the  cler- 

*  Originally  called  the  Pequot  River. 
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Navigating  a  big  Sound  steamer  through  New  York’s  crowded  East  River  was  always  risky  business. 


Atlantic  (1846) ,  first  on  Sound  lighted  by  gas,  was  a  “ninety-days  wonder. 


Captain  William  Smith 
Young  silenced  a  preacher’s 
silver  tongue. 


Captain  Horace  (“Pop”) 
Lamphere,  Norwich  Line 
veteran. 
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Norwich  Line’s  busy  New  York  terminal  in  the  days 
when  the  horse  was  king  and  the  city  of  Worcester  (left)  was  “Belle  of  the  Sound. 


pilgrim,  Fall  River  Line  (1883) , 
enjoyed  a  long  reign  as  “Iron  Monarch  of  the  Sound.” 


Popular  city  of  Worcester  (1881) 
also  had  iron  hull  and  was  electrically  lighted 


An  Arctic  touch  to  “Down  East”  travel! 

Old  print  shows  Sound  steamers  crashing  through  ice. 


new  Hampshire’s  starboard  side  badly  ripped  in  collision  with  dredge 

East  River,  October,  1S29. 


: 

: 


c.  h.  northam,  a  New  Haven  favorite. 


Massachusetts,  beloved  Providence  Line  steamer. 


new  Hampshire  closed  New  London  service. 


city  of  lowell  had  d  legion  of  admirers. 


r 

Commencing  with  the  Bummer  season  of  1877,  there  will  be  two 
first-class  passenger  and  freight  lines,  owned  and  operated  by  this 
Company. 

l>fjE  JFtjouihmujtj  Jmttj 

will  consist  of  the  new  and  magnificent  steamers 

MASSACHUSETTS 

- AND - 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

which  will  run  direct  between  Providence  and  New  York,  leaving 
Providence  from  FOX  POINT  WHARF  at  7.15  P.  M.,  and  New  York 
from  PIER  No.  29,  NORTH  RIVER  at  5  P.  M. 

New  and  elegant  cars  will  run  over  the  BOSTON  dr  PROVIDENCE 
R.  R.,. leaving  BOSTON  at  6  P.  M.,  and  making  the  run  to  Providence 
in  one  hour,  and  making  direct  connections  with  the  boats.  A  train 
will  leave  Providence  for  Boston  each  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  or  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat. 

HORSE  CARS  will  run  between  the  RAILROAD  STATION  in 
Providence  and  FOX  POINT. 


oimmum 


will  consist  of  the  well-known  and  favorite  steamers 


Narragansett  -*"■>-  Stonington, 


which  will  run  as  heretofore  between  Stonington  and  from  PIER  No. 
33,  NORTH  RIVER,  New  York,  connecting  with  the  cars  of  the  New 
York,  Providence  dr  Boston  R.  R.  Co.  at  Stonington. 

1ST  Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  making  close  connections 
*or  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  and  other  principal  points  in  the 
interior  of  New  England. 


The  famed  “P  &  S”  was  a  big  money  maker 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  steamer  travel. 


mont,  carried  on  her  paddle-box  in  bold  letters  “Moses  Rogers, 
Captain.”  On  June  8,  1808  the  phoenix  poked  her  prow  out  of  New 
York  harbor  and  lumbered  down  the  Jersey  beaches  on  her  way  to 
Philadelphia— the  first  time  a  steamboat  had  ever  ventured  on  the 
ocean .  (Elihu  S.  Bunker  may  have  been  an  officer  on  the  phoenix 
because  one  writer  credits  him  with  being  master  of  the  vessel  on 
this  epoch-making  voyage.) 

A  decade  later  Rogers  brought  undying  honor  to  Connecticut 
when  he  took  the  auxiliary  clipper-steamship  savannah  across  the 
Atlantic,  first  link  forged  in  the  more  than  century  old  chain  of 
steamship  communication  between  America  and  Europe.  Of 
course,  the  300-ton,  full-rigged  savannah  was  hardly  a  steamship. 
Her  great  iron  paddles  were  entirely  uncovered,  and,  in  time  of 
storm,  could  be  disconnected  and  removed  to  the  deck.  The  power 
of  advertising  did  not  attract  any  passengers  for  the  first  voyage— a 
trip  across  the  ocean  waste  in  a  steamship  was  a  bit  too  visionary  for 
1819  minds.  The  savannah  sailed  out  of  her  home  port  in  ballast 
late  in  May  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  in  a  shade  less  than  a  month. 
The  engine  had  been  used  only  about  eighty  hours  during  the  long 
voyage  for  the  excellent  reason  that  fuel  gave  out  (she  had  a  fuel 
capacity  of  only  seventy-five  tons  of  coal  and  twenty-five  cords  of 
wood). 

Off  Cape  Clear  the  savannah,  belching  smoke  and  booming 
along,  was  sighted  by  a  British  cutter,  which  gallantly  came  along 
side  to  effect  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  burning  ship  which,  to  their 
amazement,  refused  to  stand  by  for  assistance,  continued  to  “burn” 
and  soon  outdistanced  the  British  vessel. 

What  Moses  Rogers  did  for  trans-Atlantic  steamship  develop¬ 
ment  Elihu  S.  Bunker  did  in  no  less  degree  for  coastwise  shipping. 
New  London  was  really  the  second  Long  Island  Sound  steamboat 
port.  New  Haven  being  the  first  so  linked  with  New  York.  New 
London’s  steamboat  service  was  born  in  1816  when  Bunker’s  Con¬ 
necticut  came  from  New  York  in  twenty-one  hours,  a  “signal  tri¬ 
umph  of  steam,  the  wind  and  a  swell  of  tide  being  against  her.” 
Early  New  London-New  York  steamers  made  New  Haven  a  port  of 
call. 

Some  of  the  finest  Sound  liners  and  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  masters  sailed  out  of  New  London.  For  instance,  skipper 
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Jerome  W.  Williams  and  his  regal  commonwealth  deserve  con¬ 
spicuous  places  among  the  elite.  Williams  was  born  at  Montville  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  during  our  second  war  with  the  mother 
country.  He  followed  the  sea  from  boyhood,  sailing  the  Sound  for 
most  of  his  nearly  half  century  career.  His  first  command  was  a 
Norwich-New  York  sloop  owned  by  Captain  W.  W.  Coit. 

John  H.  Woods,  of  New  London,  who  started  his  long  career  on 
Sound  steamers  in  1875,  has  vivid  recollections  of  Captain  Williams 
under  whom  he  sailed  on  the  city  of  boston.  Williams  was  one  of 
the  skippers  of  the  silk  hat  era.  Woods  recalls  the  skipper’s  marked 
aversion  to  whistling— human  whistling  that  is.  Any  member  of  the 
crew  who  pursed  his  lips  and  emitted  music  was  in  danger  of  join¬ 
ing  the  landlubbers. 

Williams  and  Woods  served  the  Norwich  Line*  in  the  days  of  its 
importance,  when  it  advertised  itself  as  “the  only  inland  route  to 
Boston  which  connects  through  by  steamboat  and  railroad.”  Ex¬ 
planatory  copy  said,  “Passengers  taking  their  seats  at  Norwich  are 
insured  their  seats  to  Boston  as  there  is  no  change  of  cars  or  ferry.” 
The  latter  shaft  was  directed  at  the  Stonington  Line  where  a  change 
to  ferry  was  required  at  Providence.  The  Fall  River  Line  and  the 
Providence  Line,  which  provided  direct  wharfside  train  connec¬ 
tions  to  Boston,  were  evidently  not  “inland  routes.” 

Williams  was  at  the  helm  of  most  of  the  famous  Sound  steamers 
of  his  day.  He  became  well  acquainted  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
as  the  master  of  his  traveler,  operating  Allyns  Point, f  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  Greenport,  Long  Island,  as  a  link  in  the  commodore’s  Long 
Island  Railroad  Boston  to  New  York  route.  Others  which  he  com¬ 
manded  were  Cleopatra,  city  of  Norwich,  Worcester,  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  commonwealth  and  city  of  boston.  But  the  gem  of  them 
all  in  his  opinion  was  the  commonwealth,  “the  finest  boat  for 
rough  water  ever  built  in  this  country.” 

Williams  was  justly  proud  of  his  great  command.  He  had  a  de¬ 
tailed  model  of  her  wrought  in  gold.  When  coins  were  inserted  in 
the  model,  the  walking  beam  hopped  up  and  down  and  the  paddles 
revolved.  The  skipper  was  in  at  the  sudden  death  of  his  beloved 
commonwealth— a  staggering  experience  from  which  he  never  re- 

*  The  name  clung  long  after  the  up-river  port  was  abandoned, 
f  In  connection  with  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad. 
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covered.  Four  days  after  Christmas,  1865,  the  freight  and  passenger 
depot,  thirty-four  cars  loaded  with  merchandise  for  Boston,  and  the 
320-foot  commonwealth  went  up  in  flames  at  Groton.  The  blaze 
started  in  a  sleeping  room  of  the  depot  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  shortly  after  the  commonwealth  had  steamed  in  from  New 
York.  Because  of  low  water  the  commonwealth  was  grounded  at 
the  wharf  and  all  efforts  to  tow  her  away  proved  unavailing.  Cap¬ 
tain  Williams  and  his  men  comported  themselves  with  gallantry, 
daring  the  conflagration  until  the  bow  of  the  steamer  was  blazing 
furiously.  The  commonwealth,  valued  at  $500,000,  was  insured 
for  but  $80,000.  The  total  fire  loss  was  nearly  $1,500,000. 

Captain  W.  W.  Coit,  for  whom  Jerome  Williams  first  com¬ 
manded  a  ship,  was  a  potentate  of  the  pioneer  Norwich-New  Lon¬ 
don-New  York  steamboat  days.  He  built  the  Norwich  of  1836.  That 
was  glory  enough  for  any  man.  The  Norwich  probably  performed 
more  honest  toil  than  any  vessel  ever  built.  The  sturdy  veteran 
chugged  about  the  East  for  almost  a  century.  Originally  she  oper¬ 
ated  New  York  to  Norwich.  Proving  too  small  for  that  highly  com¬ 
petitive  trade,  she  was  placed  on  the  Hudson  River  as  a  combined 
passenger  liner  and  towboat.  Later,  the  hardy,  bluff-nosed  craft  be¬ 
came  exclusively  a  towboat.  Put  her  in  a  winter  ice  pack  and  she 
was  in  her  element.  She  went  through  the  frozen  mass  like  a  loco¬ 
motive  through  paper  and  was  called  “The  Ice  King  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.” 

Any  list  of  great  Sound  liners,  from  Bunker’s  fulton  of  1815 
down  to  the  6,ooo-ton  acadia  of  1932,  which  failed  to  mention  the 
Atlantic  of  1846  would  be  ruled  out  as  wholly  incompetent.  This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  was  a  ninety-days  wonder— up  like 
a  rocket  and  down  like  the  stick.  Three  short  months  lay  between 
her  maiden  voyage  and  her  dissolution;  three  months  of  glory  and 
triumph.  Towering  over  the  story  of  her  destruction  is  the  heroic 
figure  of  her  martyred  commander,  Captain  Isaac  K.  Dustan. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  August,  1846  hailed  the  Atlantic’s 
arrival  on  the  Sound.  She  was  lighted  by  gas  manufactured  on  board 
—the  first  Sound  steamer  to  take  advantage  of  William  Murdock’s 
fifty-year-old  discovery.  Her  staterooms  were  “the  finest  yet  seen” 
and  she  had  “spacious  bathing  rooms  with  both  salt  and  fresh  wa¬ 
ter.”  The  luxury  faded  into  insignificance  alongside  the  fact  that 
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the  Atlantic  “carries  1600  life  preservers  and  three  lifeboats  of  the 
best  model.  She  is  amply  provided  with  pumps,  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  eight  different  coils  of  hose.”  This  paraphernalia,  according 
to  the  Tribune,  “entitles  the  owners  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  if  men  ever  deserve  thanks  for  doing  their  duty.”  There 
were  no  frenzied  antics  to  gain  newspaper  scoops  when  the  At¬ 
lantic  coursed  down  the  East  River. 

W.  A.  Croffut  in  his  official  biography  of  the  Vanderbilt  family* 
makes  the  statement  that  Captain  Jake  Vanderbilt  was  master  of  the 
Atlantic  and  that  only  an  unexpected  detention  in  Stonington 
saved  him  from  being  skipper  on  her  last  voyage.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Croffut  had  access  to  the  Vanderbilt  files  and  Captain 
Jake  was  alive  when  the  work  was  published,  this  writer  would 
claim  that  statement  erroneous.  Nothing  indicates  that  her  regular 
master  was  other  than  Captain  Dustan. 

Unfortunately,  records  of  early  Sound  captains  are  practically 
non-existent.  Contemporary  newspaper  advertisements  listing 
steamers  and  masters  reveal  discrepancies  too  frequently  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy.  This  writer  has  a  suspicion  bordering  upon  conviction  that 
Isaac  K.  Dustan  of  the  Atlantic  and  Isaac  K.  Dunstan, f  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  a  decade  before,  were  the  same.  The  lexington  almost  met 
her  master  in  a  fierce  October  gale  in  1836.  She  broke  her  tiller 
ropes  and  drifted  helplessly.  First  Pilot  Isaac  K.  Dunstan  was  low¬ 
ered  over  the  side  and  secured  the  ropes.  To  reward  that  daring  the 
passengers  collected  a  purse  of  $200.  The  fearless  Isaac  K.  Dunstan 
of  the  lexington  seems  to  be  the  spit  and  image  of  Captain  Isaac  K. 
Dustan  who  brought  the  Atlantic  to  New  London  from  Allyn’s 
Point  amid  a  sleety  northeaster  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
26,  1846.  She  was  due  in  New  London  at  ten  o’clock  but  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  her  wharf  until  midnight.  Because  of  the  severe  gale,  Cap¬ 
tain  Dustan  had  to  battle  for  nearly  an  hour  before  he  could  snug 
the  Atlantic  to  her  wharf.  Whether  she  would  embark  for  New 
York  was  a  moot  question.  If  there  were  misgivings  in  the  mind  of 
Captain  Dustan,  his  terse  pilot  house  dialogue  with  Captain  Nathan 
Allan,  first  pilot,  did  not  reveal  them.  “Well,  I  guess  we’ll  go,”  the 

*  The  Vanderbilts  and  the  Story  of  Their  Fortune— 1886. 

f  C.  Seymour  Bullock,  Connecticut  steamboat  authority,  says  Dunstan  was  on  the 
lexington  and  was  master  of  the  Atlantic. 
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skipper  is  reported  to  have  said  by  way  of  broaching  the  subject.  “I 
think  we  shall  find  pretty  rough  weather  out,”  was  the  response. 
“Very  well,  we’ll  try  it.” 

Try  it  they  did.  Nine  miles  outside  New  London  light  a  steam 
pipe  leading  to  the  smokestack  burst.  The  engine,  after  a  convul¬ 
sive  spasm  or  two,  came  to  a  complete  stop.  Anchors  were  immedi¬ 
ately  cast  into  the  raging  Sound.  Before  the  fury  of  the  gale  the 
works  of  man  were  but  chaff.  By  daylight  the  steamer  was  drifting. 
Dustan  did  not  spare  the  symmetry  of  the  Atlantic  in  his  attempts 
to  baffle  the  hurricane.  To  give  the  wind  less  surface  for  attack,  he 
ordered  the  cutting  away  of  the  stacks,  the  pilot  house  and  some  of 
the  bulkheads.  For  hours  he  stood  on  the  virtually  unprotected 
deck.  Thursday  morning  he  publicly  implored  the  help  of  Deity. 
At  his  direction  the  noted  Reverend  Doctor  Armstrong  conducted 
services. 

Passengers  aboard  the  Atlantic  had  no  illusions  about  their 
safety.  Captain  Dustan  remained  on  deck  exposed  to  the  pitiless 
elements  for  hours.  Occasionally  he  burst  into  the  cabin  to  see  how 
the  passengers  were  faring.  When  asked  what  their  condition  and 
hope  was,  his  answer  was  uniformly  blunt  and  honest.  The  anchors 
held  the  issue.  If  they  maintained  a  tenacious  grip  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Sound,  the  steamer  was  safe;  if  not,  hope  was  meager. 

The  mohegan,  companion  steamer  from  New  York,  arrived  in 
New  London  five  hours  late.  Captain  John  Van  Pelt  reported  that  a 
steamer  appeared  to  be  ashore  off  North  Hill,  Fishers  Island,  and 
that  he  had  not  passed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Sound.  He  loaded  coal 
and  headed  for  Fishers  Island. 

When  the  mohegan,  mere  pawn  of  the  angry  wind  and  waves,  was 
seen  floundering  toward  them,  Captain  Dustan,  with  superhuman 
self-abnegation  fended  her  off.  The  Atlantic  had  been  flying  a 
signal  of  distress;  at  Dustan’s  order  it  was  hauled  down.  He  knew 
that,  if  the  mohegan  attempted  to  put  a  line  aboard,  the  effort 
would  be  fruitless  and  two  steamboats  would  be  in  peril. 

Despite  Dustan’s  unselfish  course,  Captain  Van  Pelt  did  his  best 
to  render  aid.  He  could  not  get  the  mohegan  close  enough  either  to 
communicate  with  those  aboard  the  Atlantic  or  to  hurl  a  line 
aboard  her.  He  arrived  back  in  New  London  Thursday  afternoon 
with  a  gripping  portrayal  of  the  great  Atlantic’s  peril. 
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All  day  Thursday  the  Atlantic’s  anchors  defied  the  gale.  A  lull 
in  the  storm  gave  hope  to  those  helplessly  afloat.  Then  the  wind 
shifted  and  became  more  violent.  In  the  dark  hours  of  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  the  anchors,  unable  to  bear  the  strain  further,  snapped  the 
chains  and  left  the  steamer  to  her  fate.  At  four  o’clock  she  stranded 
and  began  to  break  up.  When  the  mohegan  arrived  again,  the  At¬ 
lantic  was  almost  dismantled.  The  mohegan  picked  up  twenty-two 
bodies;  forty-two  were  lost,  including  Captain  Dustan. 

Begged  by  his  officers  to  leave  his  perilous  position  on  the  wind¬ 
swept  upper  deck,  Captain  Dustan  calmly  said  to  repeated  en¬ 
treaties,  “If  the  Atlantic  goes,  I  go  with  her.”  When  his  body  was 
taken  from  the  sea,  it  was  found  without  a  life  preserver.  James  Stet¬ 
son,  a  surviving  pilot,  carried  from  the  wreck  a  clear-cut  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sacrificial  Dustan  “on  the  after  promenade  deck  giving 
orders  as  calmly  as  if  upon  shore.” 

The  people  of  New  London  opened  their  hearts  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  of  the  wreck.  One  of  the  most  imposing  funerals  ever  held 
there  was  that  of  the  Waltons’,  an  English  immigrant  family  of  eight 
who  had  lived  in  Massachusetts  for  a  few  weeks  and  embarked  on 
the  Atlantic  on  their  journey  to  the  far  West.  Two  of  the  family, 
one  a  boy  of  thirteen,  survived.  The  whole  city  spontaneously  came 
to  their  aid  since  there  were  no  relatives  in  this  country.  The  par¬ 
ents  and  four  children  were  interred  by  the  community  in  the 
“third  burial  ground.”  Near  their  graves  was  erected  a  twenty-foot 
granite  pillar  as  a  memorial  to  the  Waltons  and  other  dead  of  the 

ATLANTIC. 

Two  of  the  New  London  skippers  of  the  halcyon  days,  fondly  re¬ 
membered  by  John  Woods,  are  Stiles  E.  Shirley  and  Horace  C.  Lam- 
phere.  Shirley,  a  small  man  with  long  whiskers,  was  an  old  whaler 
gone  to  steamboating.  Woods  admiringly  says  the  skipper  “never 
knew  fear.”  He  commanded  both  the  side-wheelers  city  of  boston 
and  city  of  new  york,  a  popular  pair. 

Shirley  was  a  great  fiddler.  He  was  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  Captain  William  B.  Appleby,  the  Sound’s  greatest  exponent  of 
“Turkey  in  the  Straw.”  “Captain  Shirley  could  really  fiddle,”  said 
Woods— an  illuminating  comparison.  On  Sundays  during  the 
winter  the  steamer  lay  over  in  New  York.  An  old  German  professor, 
emblem  of  his  art  tucked  under  his  arm,  appeared  soon  after  break- 
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fast.  The  quiet  Sabbath  calm  of  the  North  River  docks  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  fiddlers  two.  Lilting  dance  tunes,  operatic  gems,  fa¬ 
miliar  folk  songs  and  a  hymn  or  two,  filled  the  steamer.  Master  and 
pupil  fiddled  by  the  hour  until  it  seemed  their  arms  must  inevitably 
drop  off.  When  the  captain  made  a  mistake,  the  mentor  rapped  his 
bow  and  gesticulated  wildly.  But  Shirley  never  played  second 
fiddle  to  any  when  it  came  to  handling  a  steamboat. 

Woods  has  reason  to  remember  a  freak  accident  while  he  was  on 
the  city  of  new  york  with  Captain  Shirley.  The  city  of  new  york 
had  her  boilers  on  the  guard  immediately  in  front  of  the  gay  paddle- 
boxes.  Woods’  room  was  near  the  boilers.  The  berth  was  athwarth- 
ship,  a  clothes  locker  being  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  schooner  mary 
Adelaide  randall  was  anchored  in  New  London  Harbor  when  the 
white  steamboat  came  thundering  along.  Woods  was  asleep.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  steamer  gave  a  lurch  followed  by  the  rasping  sounds  of 
breaking  timbers  and  crashing  glass.  There  was  a  rush  of  cold  night 
air  and  Woods  saw  stars— yes,  actually.  The  roof  of  his  room  had 
vanished,  the  window  had  disappeared,  the  solid  white  wall  had 
melted  away,  the  clothes  locker  was  no  more.  Woods  lay  under  a 
blanket  of  stars,  his  feet  chilled  by  blown  sea  air.  In  a  twinkling  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Pilot  Nate  Keeney  calling  his  name  and  anxiously 
asking,  “Are  you  there?”  The  steamer  had  sailed  too  close  to  the 
schooner  whose  bowsprit  swept  away  half  her  upper  deck. 

Woods  began  his  sixty  years1  of  steamboating  on  Long  Island 
Sound  as  a  pantry-boy  on  the  city  of  new  york  under  Captain 
Horace  C.  “Pop”  Lamphere.  Pop,  introduced  to  the  hard  ways  of 
the  sea  as  a  fisherman,  had  a  host  of  diverting  experiences  as  a  Sound 
mariner. 

Lamphere  was  the  biggest  man  who  ever  occupied  the  middle 
window.  Candidly,  he  filled  all  the  windows  at  once.  That  small 
kingdom,  the  pilot  house,  could  hardly  contain  him.  By  judicious 
dieting  and  plenteous  exercise  Lamphere  was  able  to  keep  his 
weight  down  to  three  hundred  pounds.  Broad  and  benign  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  good  natured,  filled  to  the  uttermost  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Pop  Lamphere  was  a  mariner  the  crews  swore  by. 

And  could  the  corpulent  Pop  swear  at  them!  He  adorned  his  pro¬ 
fanity  with  ingenuity  and  knowledge  but  there  was  never  any 
malice  in  his  expletives.  He  swore  with  the  fine  art  of  one  who  gave 


no  offense.  One  night  the  skipper  entertained  at  dinner  a  group  of 
friends,  including  the  Reverend  Doctor  Parker.  With  a  sense  of 
propriety  he  requested  the  minister  to  ask  grace— a  novel  procedure 
on  a  Sound  steamer.  The  sight  of  the  skipper’s  massive  head,  bald  as 
a  billiard  ball,  bowed  in  humility  was  too  much  for  the  waiter.  He 
could  not  suppress  his  giggles,  whereupon  the  saintly  words  of  in¬ 
vocation  ran  into  full  collision  with  the  booming  “What  the  hell  are 
you  laughing  at— this  prayer?”  The  oath  did  not  embarrass  the  skip¬ 
per  in  the  least,  nor  rob  the  man  of  cloth  of  his  appetite. 

The  oath-hurling  Pop  was  close  to  being  the  world’s  worst  per¬ 
sonal  press  agent.  He  was  a  hero  of  the  narragansett-stonington 
crash  of  1880  but  no  one  ever  learned  that  fact  from  him.  Lamphere 
saw  the  narragansett’s  lurid  blaze  through  the  dense  fog  and 
brought  the  city  of  new  york  speedily  to  the  scene.  All  hands  were 
turned  out.  Lamphere  rescued  some  2 14  people.  For  his  seamanlike 
handling  of  the  rescue  Lamphere  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
set  of  engrossed  resolutions. 

Pop  Lamphere  and  Pat  Casey  were  as  picturesque  a  pair  as  ever 
shipped  together.  Casey,  first  mate  out  of  New  London  for  many 
years,  took  delight  in  acting  blunt-witted.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  fathom  what  the  behemoth  of  the  bridge  was  wanting  him 
to  do.  One  morning  Lamphere  shouted  down  orders,  embellished 
with  his  choicest  line  of  profanity,  which  were  obeyed  after  a  fash¬ 
ion.  The  exasperated  skipper  howled  from  the  bridge,  “What  be 
you,  Casey,  a  damn  fool?”  To  the  new  “order”  from  the  heavenly 
place  Pat  responded  with  true  sailor’s  humility,  “Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

A  wet  hawser  was  an  abomination  to  Casey.  Lamphere  felt  the 
hawsers  had  jobs  to  do  and  if  they  became  moist  in  the  line  of  duty 
it  was  of  no  consequence.  Casey  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to 
concoct  a  means  of  outwitting  the  ponderous  navigator.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  shrewd  system,  thoroughly  shipshape  and  outwardly  ortho¬ 
dox.  Backing  around  the  dock,  came  the  bellow  from  above,  “Slack 
away.”  In  Casey’s  unmistakable  Irish  brogue  came  the  confirmation 
from  below,  “Slack  away.”  Those  words  were  wafted  upward  for 
the  mariner’s  comfort  and  benefit.  Out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth 
Casey  growled,  “Hold  it.”  Wise  old  Pat,  he  knew  which  side  the 
deckhands’  bread  was  buttered  on  and  so  did  they!  To  the  men  han¬ 
dling  the  lines  the  captain,  for  all  his  gold,  was  a  far  off  god.  Casey, 


the  mate,  their  boss,  was  ever  present  help  in  times  of  calm  or 
trouble.  Casey  said,  “Hold  it,”  and  hold  it  they  did.  That  sort  of 
thing  could  go  on  just  so  long.  Lamphere,  after  rending  the  air  a  few 
mornings  at  the  ineptitude  of  Casey  and  his  deckhands,  quietly  sent 
his  quartermaster  below.  The  lines  went  Baptist  after  that. 

Lamphere  was  the  first  to  command  the  iron  city  of  Worcester, 
which  graced  the  Sound  a  few  weeks  after  President  Garfield  died. 
In  New  London,  Norwich  and  Connecticut  way  stations  the  city  of 
Worcester  was  “without  exception  the  most  elegant  boat  on  the 
Sound.”  All  blurb  aside,  the  big  city  of  Worcester  was  an  inland 
craft  of  enduring  renown.2  She  was  one  of  the  neatest  steamers  that 
ever  turned  a  wheel. 

The  sound  of  her  whistle  was  sweet  music  to  the  steamboat 
gentry.  On  a  clear  night  Norwich,  fourteen  miles  away,  could  hear 
her  coming  into  New  London.  Indeed,  her  whistle  was  sweet  music 
—a  committee  stationed  on  Brooklyn  Bridge  so  decreed.  A  New 
York  newspaper  conducted  a  contest  to  determine  the  most  musical 
whistle  in  New  York  harbor.  The  city  of  Worcester  won  with 
toots  to  spare. 

A  bit  of  Jake  Vanderbilt  must  have  found  residence  in  Lam- 
phere’s  huge  frame.  Most  skippers  on  the  Sound  were  afraid  of 
Lamphere  and  his  able-bodied  city  of  Worcester.  All  gave  him  a 
wide  berth.  Peculiarly,  Lamphere  was  succeeded  on  the  great  iron 
steamer  by  his  antithesis,  William  D.  Ward,  who  was  said  to  be 
afraid  of  every  other  skipper. 

When  Ward  had  the  city  of  boston  in  the  seventies  the  Norwich 
route  was  in  high  favor.  The  “good  supper  at  fifty  cents”  delighted 
the  gourmands;  the  single  dollar  which  paid  the  fare  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Boston  overjoyed  the  thrifty.  Ah,  the  nostalgia 
which  lurks  in  the  old  advertising  copy— “A  trip  on  the  Norwich 
Line  is  cheaper  than  staying  ashore  and  cooler!” 

Ward  got  the  city  of  Worcester  almost  before  her  paint  was  dry. 
He  expected  peace  and  prosperity  within  that  palace.  Prosperity  he 
found  but  not  much  peace.  Charging  up  the  East  River  one  night, # 
when  her  passages  were  still  a  novelty  to  the  homeward  bound 
Brooklynites,  she  swept  away  a  barge  captain’s  entire  family.  The 
law  was  on  Ward  for  that  fatality  though  he  was  later  exonerated. 


*  November  16,  1882. 


Eight  years  later  the  city  of  Worcester  met  disaster  near  New 
London.  On  Saturday  evening,  January  13,  1890,  the  steamer  left 
New  York  with  an  exceptionally  heavy  cargo  of  freight,  some  1300 
cotton  bales  being  one  item.  As  usual  she  had  a  good  passenger  list. 
In  a  dense  fog  Captain  Ward  felt  his  way  along  under  one  bell.  The 
city  of  boston  passed  the  eastbound  steamer  at  12:27  o’clock,  some 
six  miles  west  of  Bartlett’s  Reef.  Captain  Ward  and  his  two  pilots 
vainly  tried  to  “pick  up”  the  bell  on  Bartlett’s  Reef.  The  city  of 
Worcester  had  run  her  time  yet  not  the  faintest  clang  of  the  light¬ 
ship’s  bell  could  be  heard.  Soundings  were  taken  every  few  minutes. 
That  routine  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  shake  and  a  shiver.  Three 
distinct  bumps  were  heard  and  felt.  The  city  of  Worcester  was 
grounded.  Fog  often  plays  tricks  on  mariners  by  distorting  sounds* 
The  steamer  was  ashore  on  Bartlett’s  Reef  yet  those  on  her  could 
not  hear  the  bell  nor  those  on  the  lightship  make  out  the  steamer’s 
whistling.  No  wonder  Captain  Ward  and  the  lightship  crew  were 
astounded  when  the  fog  lifted. 

New  London’s  devout  on  their  way  to  early  mass  were  the  first  to 
know  that  the  city  of  Worcester  was  in  trouble.  The  Sabbath  still¬ 
ness  was  awakened  by  the  news.  People  seemed  to  spring  from  their 
beds  at  the  muffled  mention  of  “Worcester”  beneath  their  win¬ 
dows.  Soon  the  city  was  alive  and  teeming;  the  great  steamer  was 
“regarded  by  all  New  Londoners  as  the  peer  of  any  vessel  that  ever 
plied  the  Sound/*  President  Charles  Clark,  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  immediately  engaged  a  fast  team  and  drove  furiously  to  New 
London.  Captain  T.  A.  Scott,  the  famous  New  London  salvager,  was 
engaged.  Passengers  were  removed  and  by  Sunday  evening  all  of 
the  freight  had  been  taken  off.  Monday  night  a  gale  gave  the  rock- 
bound  steamer  a  good  thumping  but  her  sound  construction  pre¬ 
vented  great  damage.  Captain  Scott,  expressing  optimism  as  to  the 
ultimate  raising  of  the  steamer,  sent  for  additional  men  and  pumps. 
Captain  Ward  did  not  come  ashore  until  Wednesday  and  then  only 
to  file  reports.  It  was  the  following  Sunday  evening  before  the 
steamer  was  hauled  off. 

The  internal  organs  of  the  city  of  Worcester  got  their  bath  on 
Saturday  night— every  eight  years  or  so.  On  Sunday  morning,  May 
29,  1898,  New  London  awoke  to  find  the  great  steamboat  sunk  on 
her  very  doorstep.  The  news  spread  and  crowds  flocked  to  the  shore 
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as  rapidly  as  bicycles  and  trolley  cars  would  transport  them.  Later  in 
the  day  special  trolley  cars  were  operated  so  great  was  the  interest. 
The  boat  had  struck  on  Cormorant  Reef.  The  city  of  lowell, 
just  arriving  from  New  York,  assisted  and  later  took  off  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  Much  of  her  freight,  to  Captain  Ward’s  sorrow,  was  badly 
damaged.  Nine  pumps  working  feverishly  succeeded  in  floating  the 
steamer  six  days  after  the  accident.  When  she  returned  to  service 
after  costly  repairs,  she  was  in  the  temporary  command  of  Captain 
Henry  O.  Nickerson. 

Captain  T.  Harvey  MacDonald,  also  a  city  of  Worcester  skip¬ 
per,  may  have  been  all  salt  and  a  sea  mile  wide.  The  steering  wheel 
guild  apparently  did  not  believe  him  to  be.  A  bit  of  jealousy  may 
have  colored  some  of  their  legends.  MacDonald  was  captain  of  a 
yacht.  He  had  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
(the  Old  Colony  had  shortly  before  gained  control  of  the  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford  Lines)  and  secured  a  pilot’s  berth  aboard  a  Fall 
River  freighter.  The  Fall  River  mariners  resented  the  presence  of 
the  yachtsman.  He  was  hazed  as  though  he  were  the  lowest  of  fresh¬ 
men.  One  day  in  the  officers’  mess  Pilot  John  Connor  pulled  the 
chair  from  the  table  just  as  MacDonald  was  about  to  place  his 
haunches  upon  it.  Poor  T.  Harvey’s  spine  was  jolted,  his  ribs 
cracked  and  his  dignity  affronted.  He  hied  himself  to  the  railroad 
offices.  MacDonald  was  transferred  the  same  day  to  another  steamer 
as  Captain. 

When  the  richard  peck  once  filled  in  on  the  New  London  Line, 
Chief  Engineer  William  Wright  was  plumb  disgusted.  He  knew  the 
stature  of  a  captain  through  his  association  with  Edgar  J.  Hardy. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  crew  smelled  smoke.  Verify¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  from  the  galley,  the  men  went  in  search  of  it. 
An  incipient  blaze  was  located  in  an  unoccupied  stateroom.  It  flared 
up  fiercely  when  the  door  was  opened.  The  alarm  was  sounded  and 
the  crew  went  into  action.  After  a  half-hour  battle,  the  last  spark 
was  subdued.  Only  then  did  Wright,  almost  knocked  out  by  the 
fumes  and  soaked  by  the  hose,  realize  that  he  had  not  seen  the  “old 
man.”  Would  Wright  see  the  captain?  The  Steward  gently  led  him 
to  the  dining  room  stairway.  The  chief  ascended  a  few  steps  and 
saw  the  mariner  eating  unconcernedly.  Nero  fiddled  and  T.  Harvey 
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MacDonald  lunched  while  their  domains  burned.  Wright,  a  man  of 
remarkable  self-control,  haughtily  descended  the  stairs. 

Some  Sound  mariners  never  reached  the  exalted  post  of  captain. 
On  the  Fall  River  Line  Tim  Herlihey  and  Jacob  Flyle,  experts  at 
twirling  the  wheel,  were  lowly  quartermasters  for  decades.  The 
New  London  route  had  two  great  pilots  who  never  ran  regularly  as 
captains.  These  men— Enoch  L.  Howard  and  Ezra  Daboll— were 
known  in  every  pilot  house.  One  night,  so  the  story  runs,  Enoch 
Howard*  was  on  the  Fall  River  Line  “dead  heading”  East.  The  pas¬ 
senger  liner  ran  into  fog.  Near  The  Race  a  pilot  house  consultation 
was  held  to  determine  the  exact  location.  “Get  Captain  Enoch,” 
said  one  of  the  officers.  Howard  was  aroused  and  escorted  to  the  dark 
sanctum  sanctorum.  Consulting  the  log  for  a  few  minutes,  Howard 
advised  steering  a  certain  course  with  soundings  every  two  minutes. 
The  voice  at  the  rail  sang  out,  “Twenty  fathoms  .  .  .  forty  fath¬ 
oms,”  and  then  suddenly  “ten  fathoms.”  “I  thought  so,”  said  How¬ 
ard.  “You  are  right  on  the  jump  off”  (a  fisherman’s  name  for  a  spot 
in  the  Sound  near  Black  Point).  Then  Howard  strode  from  the  pilot 
house  with  the  injunction,  “Don’t  bother  me;  Em  going  to  bed.” 

Sound  veterans  well  remember  an  unsolved  mystery  surrounding 
this  noted  fishing  boat  and  steamer  pilot.  Howard  went  huckle- 
berrying  in  the  Indian  Woods  near  his  Niantic,  Connecticut,  home 
one  June  afternoon  in  1894.  He  was  never  seen  again. 

Ezra  Daboll  always  ran  with  Captain  Oliver  C.  Griffen  as  pilot 
on  the  New  London  and  Providence  Lines.  Sound  captains  say 
without  blinking  an  eye  that  Ezra  was  “the  best  pilot  on  the  Sound.” 
No  hemming  and  hawing  about  it— the  best.  Daboll  entered  Sound 
service  as  quartermaster  at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  he  became  second 
pilot  seven  years  later.  Records  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  note  him  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  service”  as  first  pilot  of 
the  maine,  February  8,  1909.  On  that  occasion,  fire  starting  in  a  bale 
of  cotton  on  the  New  London  wharf  was  rapidly  consuming  every¬ 
thing,  including  the  maine  which  had  arrived  from  New  York  two 
hours  before.  Under  Daboll’s  direction  the  crew  fought  the  flames 
on  the  steamer  until  enough  steam  could  be  raised  to  enable  her  to 
cast  off. 

*  His  grandson.  Captain  Lawrence  Howard,  deep-water  mariner,  is  a  New  Jersey 
neighbor  of  the  writer. 
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None  had  the  passion  for  steamboating  more  deeply  ingrained 
than  the  Geers  who  were  masters  of  Sound  steamers  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  To  them  steamboating  was  the  most  honor¬ 
able  of  all  callings.  Elihu  Bunker  had  this  same  passion  and  his  son 
became  a  noted  Sound  commander.  Later,  other  sons  kept  the 
memory  of  distinguished  names  fresh  and  fragrant.  “The  Geers,” 
said  one  noted  skipper  “were  natural  born  steamboatmen.”  They 
must  have  been,  for  nowhere  else  can  be  found  three  generations  of 
one  family  all  serving  the  Sound  as  skillful  captains.  Oh,  yes,  the 
George  E.  Rowland  descendants  were  on  their  way  to  such  distinc¬ 
tion.  Death,  however,  took  Albert  T.  Rowland  before  he  had  at¬ 
tained  his  captaincy;  feverish  competition  killed  the  rail-owned 
Sound  lines  before  George  Rowland  the  younger  had  “filled  the 
chairs.” 

J.  Cleveland  Geer,  son  of  the  famous  Sound  mariner,  Jeremiah 
Cleveland  Geer,  and  father  of  the  even  more  famous  Edward  R. 
Geer,  was  every  inch  a  commander.  (There  was  another  Captain 
Edward  Geer,  of  New  London,  but  he  was  no  relation.)  God  gave 
J.  Cleveland  Geer  a  remarkable  physique— broad  shoulders,  a  strik¬ 
ing  head  and  seventy-two  inches  from  toe  to  top.  He  cultivated  a 
regal  bearing.  Starting  on  the  Sound  as  a  lowly  bow  watchman,  Geer 
ultimately  served  for  thirty-two  years  as  a  pilot  and  a  master.  He 
commanded  the  city  of  Lawrence,  first  iron-hulled  vessel  on  the 
Sound,  the  famous  city  of  Worcester  and  the  speedy  city  of 
•  lowell— a  trio  of  maritime  names  to  conjure  with. 

Geer,  aside  from  his  ability  as  a  mariner,  impressed  the  old-timers 
because  he  wore  no  overcoat  for  years.  When  winter  was  at  its  worst, 
he  appeared  in  what  has  been  dubiously  described  as  a  “pea  jacket 
made  of  chinchilla.” 

Late  in  1893  the  city  of  lowell,  said  to  be  the  first  steel  boat 
built  in  Maine,  was  launched  at  Bath.  She  was  sent  into  the  water 
to  capture  the  “blue  ribbon”  of  the  Sound  from  the  new  richard 
peck.  For  months  the  speed  of  the  lowell  was  the  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  whenever  nautical  men  gathered.  Samuel  Sault,  reputed  to 
know  more  about  twin-screw  steamers  than  anyone  living,  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  her  chief  engineer.  Lie  had  had  notable  success  with  the 
sandy  hook,  the  monmouth  and  the  peck.  One  old  steamboater, 
loyal  to  the  side-wheelers,  swore  he  would  give  the  new  lowell  a 


one  hundred-foot  pennant  if  she  could  better  the  six  hour  fifteen 
minute  New  London-New  York  mark  of  the  city  of  boston.  His 
proposal  seemed  very  sporting  since  the  record  had  stood  for  thirty 
years. 

The  city  of  lowell  was  chained  lightning.  She  must  have  stored 
up  energy  from  the  bolts  which  played  about  her  the  night  Captain 
Geer  brought  her  around  Cape  Cod  from  Bath.  The  partisans  of 
the  city  of  boston  did  not  have  to  wait  long  to  place  the  order  for 
his  giant  banner.  A  few  days  after  going  into  service  the  city  of 
lowell  clicked  off  the  122-mile  run  in  an  even  six  hours.  On  the 
night  of  October  11,  1894  the  lowell  set  a  new  mark  of  five  hours, 
thirty-four  minutes.3 

The  racing  instinct  was  strong  within  the  soul  of  J.  Cleveland 
Geer.  When  the  lowell  was  new,  there  was  intense  rivalry  among 
the  Sound  Lines,  then  almost  all  independently  owned.  There  was 
no  secret  or  stealth  about  racing.  On  the  night  of  July  21,  1894  the 
Priscilla  and  the  city  of  lowell  “hooked  on”  in  a  spirited  dash, 
Execution  Rocks  to  Bartlett’s  Reef,  where  the  lowell  turned  off. 
Although  no  official  times  are  extant,  the  priscilla  is  known  to 
have  been  the  winner.  Superintendent  Brady,  of  the  New  London 
outfit,  accused  the  Fall  River  people  of  putting  the  Priscilla’s  cargo 
aboard  one  of  the  freight  boats.  Brady  forthwith  ordered  new 
bronze  wheels  for  the  lowell. 

James  D.  Pettigrew,  who  came  close  to  being  the  last  of  the  New 
London-New  York  passenger  steamer  commanders,  was  a  product 
of  that  service.  He  “married  into’’  the  Sound.  Alonzo  Ashcroft,  first 
mate  on  New  London  steamers  for  many  years,  took  young  James 
on  the  Sound  when  marital  ties  united  the  families.  James  Petti¬ 
grew  ran  for  forty-eight  consecutive  years  on  the  New  London  Line, 
working  up  from  quartermaster.  He  became  first  pilot  on  the  new 
city  of  lowell  under  Cleveland  Geer.  As  the  popular  lowell 
matured,  wearing  her  years  lightly,  James  Pettigrew’s  auburn  locks 
grew  grey  in  service  as  her  skipper.  Pettigrew,  quiet,  kindly,  unas¬ 
suming,  made  a  record  which  is  spectacular  because  it  is  devoid  of 
the  spectacular.  Night  after  night,  summer  and  winter,  he  brought 
the  liners  through.  In  October,  1929  Pettigrew  in  the  new  Hamp¬ 
shire  rammed  an  East  River  dredge,  ripping  seventy  feet  out  of  the 
new  Hampshire’s  side  close  to  the  water  line.  That  was  one  of  the 
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few  nights  a  Pettigrew-commanded  steamer  did  not  make  her  run 
on  time. 

New  London  had  passenger  service  to  New  York  via  the  Sound 
for  1 18  years.  Some  of  her  liners— the  Atlantic,  the  city  of  boston 
and  the  city  of  Worcester— were  as  well  known  abroad  as  in  this 
country.  Today  the  regular  New  York  freight  services  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Transportation  Company*  and  the  Thames  River  Line 
keep  alive  to  a  small  degree  the  steamboat  glory  that  was  New  Lon¬ 
don’s. 

Edward  M.  (“Shorty”)  Geer,  of  the  old  metropolitan,  Samuel 
Crocker,  son  of  a  white-bearded  Niantic  fishing  captain,  William 
Barker,  hero  of  the  mohawk  fire,  and  Judson  Goodick  are  among 
the  distinguished  captains  of  the  Central  Vermont  service. 

The  Central  Vermont  freighter  mohawk  stuck  fast  on  the  ways 
when  launched.  Any  sailor  will  tell  you  the  dire  significance  of  that. 
In  May,  1902  the  mohawk  caught  fire  at  New  London.  Two  years 
later  she  was  consumed  down  to  the  steel  hull  while  en  route  to 
New  London.  She  was  abandoned  still  burning  and  floated  ashore 
on  Cornfield  Reef.  The  mohawk  was  rebuilt  and  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  When  the  Fall  River  service  was  scuttled 
in  1937  the  “unlucky”  mohawk, f  cursed  by  her  mishap  on  the 
ways,  was  purchased  by  the  Central  Vermont;  her  sister,  the  mo- 
hegan,  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  bone-yard. 

New  London  passenger  service  which  began  with  Captain  Elihu 
S.  Bunker  was  terminated  in  November,  1935  with  Captain  Nor¬ 
man  L.  Strickland  at  the  helm  of  the  new  Hampshire.  They  painted 
out  the  sailing  schedule  on  the  fading  steamboat  dock  at  New  Lon¬ 
don— or  did  they?  Was  the  brush  wielded  by  a  reluctant  hand  or 
were  the  letters  imperishable?  It  matters  not.  Four  years  later  “New 
York  Boat— Round  Trip  $4.00— New  London  Line  steamers  to  New 
York”  was  still  there  for  all  the  world  to  see.4 

*  Originally  the  New  York  freight  steamers  connected  with  the  New  London 
Northern  Railroad,  acquired  in  1870  by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  by  lease.  All 
service  abandoned.  Central  Vermont  terminated  Nov.  1,  1946. 

f  Renamed  Vermont,  later  scrapped. 

1 W.  S.  Scarlett,  best  known  as  Chief  Steward,  priscilla,  served  for  sixty-three  years. 

2  Oct.  1881,  a  Canadian  wrote,  “I  have  been  on  every  kind  of  steamer,  including 
Cunarders,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  city  of  Worcester.” 

3  city  of  Worcester,  Sept.  29,  1881,  against  headtide,  went  New  York  to  New 
London,  in  six  hours,  forty-nine  minutes. 

4  Dock  properties  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  1941. 
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SKIPPERS  BY  THE  BUSHEL 


New  Haven  blew  out  the  three-hundredth  candle  on  its  birthday 
cake  a  year  before  these  words  were  penned.  The  steamboat— the 
estimable,  glamorous  steamboat— played  an  important  part  in  one- 
third  of  that  history.  Richard  Peck,  the  man,  and  richard  peck, 
the  steamboat,  spring  from  its  pages.  Other  Pecks,  bushels  of  them. 

New  Haven,  thirty-nine  miles  from  The  Race  and  fifty  from 
Throggs  Neck,  eastern  and  western  gateways  of  the  Sound,  was  a 
seaport  of  renown  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  From  that  port,  graced  by  citadel-like,  rugged  hills,  sailed 
“The  Great  Shippe”  in  1646.  The  Great  Shippe,  carrying  seventy 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  colony,  has  been  the  theme  for  recurring 
legend  and  romance.  She  was  never  seen  after  clearing  the  harbor. 
At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  fully  one  hundred  ships 
cleared  New  Haven  for  overseas.  The  city’s  South  Sea  fleet  took  her 
merchandise  to  China.  Some  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  were  carried  in  a  New  Haven  whaler. 

The  history  of  New  Haven’s  development  as  an  industrial  city 
and  the  history  of  the  American  steamboat  voyage  down  the  years 
together.  New  Haven  was  the  first  New  England  port  to  receive  a 
steamboat.  Bunker’s  fulton  wrought  new  transportation  habits. 
Soon  after  the  steamboat  came  to  New  Haven,  she  “arrived’’  in 
popular  esteem.  Henry  Butler,  popular  proprietor  of  a  hotel  on 
Church  Street,  moved  to  a  location  “on  the  bank  near  the  bridge 
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where  the  fulton  leaves.”  Thirteen  years  before  the  Farmington 
Canal  was  opened  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  first 
locomotive  crawled  into  the  city*  the  steamboat  had  contested  with 
the  stage  coach  the  right  to  be  the  carrier  of  New  Haven-New  York 
mail  and  passengers. 

Most  of  the  early  New  Haven  steamboat  commanders  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  other  Sound  ports.  The  skippers 
moved  from  port  to  port  like  dispossessed  tenants.  Competition  was 
bitter,  relentless,  healthy.  If  a  line  of  steamers  died,  another  sprang 
up  iri  its  place  almost  before  the  death  notice  had  been  published 
in  the  marine  journals. 

Travel  was  an  arduous  adventure  in  the  days  when  Captain  J. 
Stone  guided  the  new  haven  and  Captain  B.  Stone  had  the  new 
york.  The  Captains  Stone  and  their  contemporaries  had  to  be  sea¬ 
men,  statesmen  and  comptrollers.  The  New  Haven  Steamboat 
Company,  for  example,  advertised  in  1837  t^lat  it  “would  not  be 
responsible  for  packages  of  any  sort  unless  they  were  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  the  boats.”  To  the  captains  no  less!  Ah,  the  snivel¬ 
ing  complaints  of  the  modern  marine  labor  unions  on  behalf  of 
the  overworked,  ill-paid  mariners— how  caviling  they  seem.  But  the 
Stones  and  fellow  captains  were  satisfied  with  their  lot  and  un¬ 
vexed  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  duties. 

You  might  scratch  a  New  Haven  steamboat  master  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  a  Peck  would  be  uncovered.  The  Peck  family  should  prove 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  genealogists.  The  name  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Gad  Peck  is  found  in  the  dawning  days  of  New  Haven’s  mari¬ 
time  history.  Jonathan  Peck  owned  pioneer  lines  operating  to 
various  Sound  ports  for  a  half  century.  His  son,  Richard,  Connect¬ 
icut’s  “Commodore,”  shipped  on  his  father’s  crude  steamboats. 
Later  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  a  steamboat  empire.  Then 
there  was  Jonathan’s  brother,  Captain  Curtis  Peck,  who,  for  many 
years  from  1836  on,  was  associated  with  the  People’s  Line  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  New  Haven  steamers.  Old  Curtis  had  cause  to 
swagger— he  had  fifteen  children,  many  of  whom  took  to  steam¬ 
boating.  Peck  Slip  on  New  York’s  East  River  commemorates  the 
fame  of  this  salty  family. 

*  The  “Hartford  and  New  Haven,”  New  Haven  to  Meriden,  with  stage  coach  connec¬ 
tion  to  Hartford,  opened  in  1838. 


How  many  Pecks  captained  steamboats  on  the  Sound?  In  all  hu¬ 
mility  and  reverence  the  answer  might  honestly  be  “God  only 
knows.”  In  addition  to  those  named,  here  are  some  more.  Captain 
Curtis  Peck,  Jr.,  had  the  cataline.  Captain  E.  Peck,  Jr.  governed 
the  croton;  Captain  A.  D.  Peck,  the  cricket.  To  the  fore  also  step 
Captain  Charles  Peck  of  the  stateman  and  Captain  Frederick 
Peck,  son  of  the  famous  Commodore  Richard.  Incidentally,  the 
cataline,  a  favorite,  pre-Civil  War,  Bridgeport  steamer,  was 
named  in  honor  of  Cataline  E.  Meserole,  whom  Captain  Curtis 
Peck,  Jr.  married  in  1840.  Truly  the  Pecks  and  Long  Island  Sound 
were  twain. 

Commodore  Richard  Peck  was  audacious,  determined,  intrepid. 
Oh,  the  record  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  it  tells  it  never¬ 
theless.  To  have  been  a  successful  mariner  and  masterly  steamboat 
owner  Richard  Peck  must  have  exhibited  those  commendable 
qualities.  In  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Sound,  when  the  ornate,  sump¬ 
tuous  packets  had  their  place  in  the  work-a-day  affairs  of  men,  con¬ 
spicuous  success  could  be  achieved  only  by  the  overpowering  per¬ 
sonalities.  A  contemporary  of  the  wily  Commodore  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Commodore  Richard  Peck  contributed  more  of  real 
worth  to  Sound  steamboating.  Richard  Peck  commanded  among 
other  famous  steamboats  the  belle,  the  hero  and  the  traveler.  He 
supervised  the  building  of  the  elm  city,  the  continental  and  the 
c.  h.  northam,  whose  mere  mention  makes  old  steamboatmen 
exult.  Shambling  Belle  Dock,  from  whose  ugly  bosom  the  steamers 
fended  into  the  Sound,  took  its  name  from  Peck’s  old  side-wheeler 
belle.  The  memory  of  Richard  Peck  lives  today,  as  he  would  have 
chosen,  in  a  creature  of  steel  and  wood  built  by  man.  The  steamer 
richard  peck,  which  “turned  a  sweet  propeller,”  as  the  salty  pilot 
house  bards  put  it,  nears  the  half  century  mark.1  She  has  outlived 
every  Sound  passenger  vessel  of  her  day  and  a  dozen  born  since. 

For  practically  all  of  the  twenty-nine  years  the  richard  peck  op¬ 
erated  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  her  master  was  Edgar 
J.  Hardy.  (After  the  maine  was  lost  in  1920  the  New  England 
Steamship  Company  discontinued  the  New  Haven  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  richard  peck  went  to  the  New  London  route.)  With 
the  possible  exception  of  George  E.  Rowland,  Hardy  broke  in 
more  Sound  pilots  than  any  other  captain. 


A  romantic  legend  has  surrounded  the  robust  form  of  Edgar  J. 
Hardy  for  years.  Everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  Sound 
shipping  knew  the  story.  None  the  less  it  has  defied  verification. 
According  to  the  gossipers,  young  Edgar  leaped  overboard  and 
saved  Nellie  Peck,  daughter  of  the  Commodore.  As  a  reward,  he 
received  his  appointment  as  captain.  It  could  be  so;  Edgar  J. 
Hardy  was  right  ready  of  resource.  He  was  as  fearless  a  man  as  ever 
stood  in  shoe  leather.  Story  or  no  story,  the  fact  remains  that  Edgar 
J.  Hardy  went  from  bow  watchman  to  captain  in  ten  short  years, 
an  incredible  span  for  a  Sound  mariner.2 

It  was  no  rarity  to  find  brothers  commanding  Sound  steamers  at 
the  same  time.  The  Rowlands  and  Ollweilers  come  to  mind  in¬ 
stantly.  But  the  writer  knows  of  no  instance  of  steamboats  of  the 
same  line  commanded  by  brothers,  ramming  each  other,  save  the 
c.  h.  northam— richard  peck  crash  of  June,  1899.  In  those  days, 
travel  by  water  was  so  heavy  that  the  New  Haven  Line  operated  a 
two-way  day  and  night  service.  Captain  Aaron  Hardy  commanded 
the  side-wheeler  c.  h.  northam,  last  Sound  survivor  of  the  boiler- 
on-the-guard  era.  Brother  Edgar  had  the  fleet  peck.  Fog,  as  usual, 
caused  the  collision.  The  side-wheeler  left  New  York  for  New 
Haven  at  midnight  with  150  passengers  aboard.  The  twin-screw 
peck  tooted  her  farewell  to  Belle  Dock  at  the  same  hour.  Off  Nor¬ 
walk  at  the  hour  of  three-thirty  the  brothers  Hardy  listened  for 
each  other.  Too  late,  however,  the  companion  steamers  were 
sighted.  The  sharp,  yacht-like,  steel  prow  of  the  peck  devoured  the 
northam  as  if  she  were  putty.  The  impact  sent  the  northam’s 
watch  officers  spinning,  passengers  hurtling  from  their  berths,  the 
sleeping  crew  rushing  nude  from  the  forecastle  and  her  practically 
severed  bow  swinging  as  if  on  a  giant  hinge.  There  was  incipient 
panic  on  both  steamers.  Captain  Edgar  Hardy,  fearful  that  his 
brother’s  venerable  craft  was  on  her  way  to  the  bottom,  swung  the 
peck  about  and  larshed  her  to  the  northam.  A  gang-plank  was 
hastily  thrown  between  the  two  steamers,  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  sinking  steamer  hurried  over  the  cheerless  waters  of 
the  Sound.  The  northam  was  beached  at  a  “soft-spot”  near  Greens 
Farms.  In  a  few  days  she  was  floated  and  went  to  New  York  for  re¬ 
pairs  under  her  own  steam.  Three  weeks  later,  after  a  neat  bit  of 
plastic  surgery,  she  was  back  on  the  run.  The  tough  hull  of  the 


peck  showed  only  a  dent  or  two;  she  sailed  back  to  New  Haven 
the  same  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  nights  on  the 
Sound.  Quick  work  by  both  brothers  prevented  loss  of  life  or 
steamer. 

Racing  was  the  very  pinnacle  of  life  to  Edgar  Hardy.  The  peck 
invited  clashes  with  everything  in  sight.  Of  course,  they  never 
“raced,”  you  comprehend.  The  steamboat  inspectors  frowned  on 
that  (officially).  The  peck  might  dawdle  down  the  Sound  until 
Edgar  Hardy  spied  the  mammoth  Fall  River  liner  puritan  ahead 
or  astern.  Suddenly  discovering  that  the  peck  was  behind  time,  or 
that  the  tide  was  pushing  hard  against  the  prow,  or  that  the  wind 
had  suddenly  increased  in  velocity,  the  peck  was  off  like  a  race 
horse.  Peculiarly,  the  same  conditions  of  schedule,  tide,  and  wind 
were  then  discovered  aboard  the  big  side-wheeler.  Her  wheels,  con¬ 
tent  for  hours  with  making  nineteen  turns'a  minute,  began  digging 
up  the  Sound  by  the  ton. 

Once,  at  least,  the  “races”  took  on  an  official  hue.  The  ports  of 
Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  were  deadly  adversaries.  In  1902  the 
steel-hulled,  side-wheeler  william  g.  payne,  Captain  William 
Weatherwax,  was  commissioned  New  York  to  Bridgeport  to  re¬ 
place  the  twenty  year  old  rosedale.  The  payne,  a  day  boat,  was 
scheduled  to  tear  off  the  sixty  miles  in  three  hours  flat.  In  July  a 
race,  New  London  to  Execution  Rocks,  was  proposed  between  the 
payne  and  the  peck  with  a  $1500  stake  to  be  awarded  some  charity. 
President  Jenkins  of  the  Bridgeport  Company  actually  issued  a 
formal  challenge.  It  sounded  like  a  natural  to  the  steamboatmen. 
That  proposal  followed  a  “race”  on  June  29  when  the  payne  set  a 
new  mark  of  two  hours,  forty-five  minutes,  New  York  to  Bridge¬ 
port.  The  peck  was  on  her  way  to  New  Haven  at  the  time,  con¬ 
veniently.  At  Stepping  Stones  Light  the  engineers  on  both  steamers 
got  orders  to  “hook  her  up.”  At  Norwalk  Island  the  payne  took  a 
good  lead  and  held  it  to  the  point  of  parting,  Penfield  Reef.  Passen¬ 
gers  trooped  ashore  at  Bridgeport  and  at  New  Haven  with  excited 
accounts  of  the  dash  through  the  Sound.  Reporters  rushed  to  Belle 
Dock.  “Race!”  said  the  incredulous  Hardy,  “There  was  no  race 
this  afternoon.”  “Race!”  sniffed  annoyed  Chief  Engineer  Wright, 
“Why,  we  just  loafed  along.”  “The  payne  wouldn’t  be  one,  two, 
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six  with  the  peck,”  growled  Hardy.  New  Haven  reporters  were  sat¬ 
isfied;  there  had  been  no  affront  to  Elm  City’s  civic  pride. 

Twenty-one  days  later  Captain  Hardy,  in  the  East  River  off  31st 
Street,  noticed  the  payne  charging  ahead.  His  round  face  lit  up 
with  pleasurable  anticipation.  “It’s  about  time  this  Bridgeport 
horn-blowing  was  stopped,”  he  mused.  All  of  the  peck’s  six  boilers 
were  fired.  Dirty  black  smoke  covered  the  Sound  for  miles  as  the 
battlers  threshed  their  way  eastward.  Uncle  Sam’s  destroyers  never 
laid  a  better  smoke-screen.  Crowds  on  each  steamer  lined  the  rails 
cheering  lustily.  At  Penfield  Reef,  Bridgeport,  the  payne  was  some 
two  miles  astern.  One  reckless  New  Yorker,  a  peck  passenger  who 
had  wagered  heavily  on  the  redoubtable  richard,  hired  the  steam¬ 
er’s  upper-deck  cafe.  Everything  was  free,  Penfield  Reef  to  Belle 
Dock.  New  Haven  and  her  steamboat  had  been  avenged.  But  had 
they?  Bridgeport  denied  emphatically  that  there  had  been  any  race. 

The  richard  peck  had  a  peculiar  bleating  tone  to  her  deep- 
throated  whistle  when  it  was  first  blown.  In  a  second  or  two  it 
picked  up  courage  and  became  robust  and  thundering.  When 
Hardy  was  master,  the  peck  never  blew  a  warning  whistle  at  Belle 
Dock  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  excursionists.  A  pathetic  toot 
when  she  cast  off  was  all.  Every  Sunday  afternoon,  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  crew,  some  lingering  soul  rushed  to  the  dock  to  see 
the  twin  screws  threshing  and  the  white  stern  waltzing  away.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hardy  was  a  punctual  person.  The  folder  unmistakably  said 
the  peck  would  leave  for  New  York  at  4:30  P.M.  and  the  lines 
sloshed  into  the  water  on  the  dot.  Hardy  knew  some  unfortunate 
was  left  on  the  dock  each  week;  Sunday  was  undoubtedly  an  utter 
failure  if  all  passengers  were  aboard  in  time.  There  is  a  bit  of 
satanic  knavery  in  the  best  of  captains. 

When  Captain  Hardy  died  at  New  London  in  the  summer  of 
1930  while  skipper  of  the  new  Hampshire,  he  was  dean  of  the  New 
England  Steamship  Company’s  dozen  or  so  captains.  He  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  New  Haven  Steamboat  Company  and  the 
New  England  Steamship  Company,  its  successor,  for  forty-nine 
years  almost  to  the  day.  The  Sound  fraternity,  not  all  of  whom  ex¬ 
actly  adored  him,  admitted  without  reservation  that  he  “could 
make  a  steamboat  talk.”3  He  was  sharp  and  caustic  of  tongue,  but 


he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  for  balance.  His  business  was  run¬ 
ning  steamboats;  at  that  he  bowed  to  no  one. 

Barring  the  crash  with  the  c.  h.  northam,*  Hardy  was  involved 
in  practically  no  accidents  in  his  thirty-nine  years  as  skipper,  a 
signal  tribute  to  his  ability.  Freedom  from  accident  was  especially 
characteristic  of  the  New  Haven  and  nearby  Bridgeport  steamers. 
When  the  nutmeg  state  burned  in  the  Sound  enroute  to  New 
York  October,  1899,  it  was  the  first  time  a  Bridgeport  steamer  was 
lost.  Quite  a  record  for  seventy-odd  years. 

The  fire  was  discovered  off  Sands  Point  at  five-thirty  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Captain  Charles  M.  Brooks  blew  his  whistle  for  assistance  and 
thert  tied  it  down.  Mate  Patrick  Coffey  and  three  of  the  nutmeg 
state’s  crew  were  in  the  port  cabin  near  the  flames.  They  did  not 
hear  the  alarm  until  it  was  too  late.  Attempting  to  get  out  through 
the  “dead-eye,”  they  found  it  too  small;  they  beat  frantically  with 
their  hands.  An  unnamed  hero,  who  put  out  from  shore  in  a  row¬ 
boat,  pulled  alongside  and  attempted  to  make  an  opening  through 
which  the  imprisoned  men  might  crawl.  Captain  F.  H.  Beebe,  of 
the  city  of  Lawrence,  which  hastened  to  the  blazing  vessel  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  her  whistles,  rescued  thirty  or  more  passengers.  He  said 
the  most  heart-rending  sight  of  his  whole  career  was  the  hands  of 
Coffey  and  his  men  clutching  through  the  “dead-eye.”  Before  the 
woodwork  could  be  broken  away  from  the  outside,  flames  had  re¬ 
placed  the  beseeching  hands.  The  nutmeg  state-)-  continued  to 
burn  after  grounding  and  was  a  total  loss.  Thirteen  people,  ten  of 
them  members  of  her  crew,  were  lost. 

Another  serious  accident  involving  a  Bridgeport  steamer  was 
more  recent.  Polar  explorers  have  no  corner  on  thrills  resulting 
from  ice  packs.  Captain  Weatherwax  in  1893  once  consumed  six¬ 
teen  hours,  elapsed  time  of  two  round  trips,  taking  the  rosedale 
to  Bridgeport.  That  was  as  nothing  to  what  happened  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  Captain  Joseph  L.  Hancourt  in  1920.  That  year  was  one  of 
the  most  severe  ever  known  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

On  the  night  of  February  4,  the  old  Stonington  liner  maine, 

*  The  New  Haven  Steamboat  trimvirate— Northam,  Peck  and  Chapin  were  im¬ 
mortalized  by  famous  steamers.  The  Chester  w.  chapin  is  now  the  meteor  of  the 
Colonial  Line. 

f  Her  boilers  were  installed  in  the  rebuilt  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  freighter 
city  of  fitchburg,  which  was  renamed  the  surprise. 
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then  relieving  the  naugatuck  on  the  Bridgeport  Line,  was  caught 
by  a  gale,  the  ice  pack  and  a  full  moon  tide  and  forced  stern  first 
on  dangerous  Execution  Rocks,  resulting  in  her  total  loss. 

Old  steamboaters  take  their  thrills  with  a  calm  that  is  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Chief  Engineer  Charles  Pierce,  old  New  Haven  ship¬ 
mate  of  Captain  Hardy  and  a  veteran  of  fifty  winters  on  the  Sound, 
told  the  writer  of  the  experience  as  he  pulled  on  his  pipe.  “We 
struck  stern  first  and  in  a  half  hour  the  good  old  Maine  was  doomed. 
Water  filled  the  shaft  alley,  the  engine  room  and  the  hold.  Soon 
the  main  deck  was  awash.  It  put  out  the  fires  so  that  we  had  no 
steam.  She  began  to  list  and  then  to  crack  and  snap.  It  sounded  like 
Fourth  of  July  but  didn’t  feel  like  it.  There  was  a  blinding  snow 
storm.  The  wind  whistled  right  through  the  whole  boat.  We  had 
only  a  few  emergency  lights.  We  had  fourteen  horses  on  the  freight 
deck.  When  the  water  came  in,  they  began  to  stamp  and  whinny. 
We  wondered  if  we  would  ever  get  off.  Fortunately  there  were 
only  a  few  passengers.  Some  of  them  took  it  hard. 

“We  were  there  three  nights  and  three  days  before  they  could 
get  to  us.  It  seemed  like  three  months.  Our  drinking  water  ran  out. 
We  shovelled  snow  off  the  top  deck  and  melted  it  in  order  to  have 
something  to  drink.  Our  food  ran  so  low  we  really  got  scared. 

“Well,  they  finally  got  through  the  ice  to  us.  Food  supplies  were 
sent  out  to  the  few  of  us  left  aboard.  We  knew  she  would  never  sail 
again  so  we  started  taking  up  carpets  and  packing  the  bedding. 
Then  she  was  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  and  we  were  taken 
off  on  March  3.  It  was  the  toughest  winter  I  ever  put  in.’’ 

Service  was  suspended  on  virtually  all  of  the  lines  for  several 
days  that  winter.  At  the  time  a  whole  fleet  was  solidly  frozen  in 
off  New  Rochelle.  Included  in  the  ice-bound  group  were  the  city 
of  lowell,  then  in  service  on  the  Fall  River  Line,  the  Georgia  of 
the  Bay  State  Line,  the  Chester  w.  chapin*  and  the  new  Hamp¬ 
shire!  of  the  New  London  Line,  the  freighters  boston  and  pe- 
quonnock  of  the  New  Bedford  Line,  and  the  disabled  maine.  Fish¬ 
ing  smacks  and  tugs  completed  the  marooned  array.  The  ice  dur- 

*  The  chapin,  Captain  James  Pettigrew,  was  almost  forced  on  the  rocks  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  aid  the  maine. 

fjohn  H.  Woods,  Chief  Steward  of  the  chapin,  remembers  twenty-five  loaves  of 
bread  and  a  crate  of  eggs  being  dragged  across  the  ice  from  his  stores  to  assist  the  new 
Hampshire,  Captain  Oliver  C.  Griffen. 


ing  that  period  crippled  both  the  Plymouth  and  the  providence, 
the  regular  Fall  River  Line  side-wheelers,  necessitating  the  placing 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  city  of  lowell  in  service. 

A  Sound  skipper  whose  name  is  conspicuously  associated  with 
the  ports  of  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  is  Captain  Ellsworth  J. 
Hazard,  son  of  one  of  the  most  popular  mariners  who  ever  walked 
across  a  gangplank.  Passengers  literally  fought  for  the  privilege  of 
going  to  New  England  or  New  York  with  Walter  Hazard.  The 
ticket  sellers  wished  that  the  elder  Hazard  was  twins,  so  many  post¬ 
poned  their  trips  in  order  to  sail  on  Hazard’s  steamer.  Ellsworth  is 
his  father’s  son— decisive,  salty,  energetic  and  popular.  He  was  born 
in  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  and  took  to  the  Sound  at  sixteen 
as  bow  watchman  on  the  richard  peck.  At  twenty-three  he  was  act¬ 
ing  captain  of  the  old  side-wheeler  edgemont  of  the  Joy  Line,  New 
York  to  Providence. 

According  to  a  veteran  engineer,  Hazard,  early  in  his  career, 
was  on  the  lumbering  block  island  operating  New  London  to  the 
island  off  Point  Judith.  The  block  island  rolled  on  the  slightest 
provocation— ask  the  old  timers.  A  New  London  boy  named 
O’Neill  presided  over  the  steamer’s  fruit  counter.  One  morning 
during  boat  drill  Captain  Hazard  sauntered  down  the  deck  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  lad.  “Do  you  know  how  to  swim,  boy?”  the 
mariner  inquired.  “Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  fruiterer  deferentially. 
“Then  prove  it.”  There  was  a  loud  splash;  Hazard  had  pushed  the 
boy  off  the  boat  deck.  That  lad,  whose  nautical  experience  began 
in  an  atmosphere  of  apples  and  bananas  and  was  marked  by  an  in¬ 
voluntary  leap  into  New  London  Harbor,  is  today  Commodore 
O’Neill  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Ellsworth  J.  Hazard  had  more  than  his  share  of  sentimental  ex¬ 
periences.  He  occupied  the  captain’s  room  on  three  steamers  once 
commanded  by  his  father— the  new  Hampshire,  the  city  of  lowell 
and  the  Chester  w.  chapin.  That  is  something  like  a  record.  Cap¬ 
tain  Harold  Cunningham,  one  of  the  famed  masters  of  the  levi¬ 
athan,  was  once  Hazard’s  quartermaster  on  the  Providence  Line.4 

Hazard  served  for  several  years  as  skipper  of  the  transford  ii,  up 
to  1929  believed  to  be  the  only  steamer  on  salt  water  anywhere  car¬ 
rying  automobiles  exclusively.  She  was  originally  owned  by  Henry 
Ford  and  carried  cars  from  his  assembly  plant  at  Kearny,  New 
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Jersey,  to  Sound  ports.  Later  the  auto  carrier  was  operated  by  the 
New  England  Steamship  Company.  Hazard  was  her  captain  under 
both  managements. 

As  Captain  of  his  first  love,  the  richard  peck,  Hazard  made  a 
rescue  and  salvaged  a  cargo  of  “black  diamonds.”  Augustus  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  first  pilot,  reported  distress  signals  from  a  tug  convoying 
five  heavily  laden  coal  barges.  The  peck  was  brought  alongside  and 
the  tug  hailed.  Hazard  learned  that  the  tug  was  leaking  badly.  Her 
captain  asked  Hazard  to  take  off  the  majority  of  her  crew.  The  peck 
put  down  a  lifeboat  in  command  of  First  Mate  Charles  Pedersen. 
After  a  long  battle,  the  men  were  taken  off  the  pitching  tug.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  sea  the  peck  had  difficulty  taking  on  the  men  and 
had  to  abandon  her  life  boat.  Captain  Hazard  had  only  begun  to 
work.  He  knew  the  coal  was  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  Hailing 
the  half-sinking  tug,  he  arranged  to  tow  the  barges  to  the  sheltered 
waters  near  City  Island.  A  queer  procession  that— the  sleek,  white 
peck  with  five  grimy  barges  astern.  But  daring  and  able  seaman¬ 
ship  were  typical  of  the  Sound. 


xIn  Navy,  World  War  II;  later  as  elisha  lee,  Chesapeake  Bay,  scrapped  Nov.  1953. 
*  As  late  as  1913  a  marine  magazine  called  Hardy,  “the  boy  Captain.’’ 

3  It  is  said  Hardy  was  offered  honor  of  bringing  1908  commonwealth  from 
Philadelphia  builders  to  New  York. 

4  Cunningham,  1908,  was  First  Pilot,  Long  Island  R.  R.  montauk,  N.Y.  to  Sag 
Harbor. 
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THE  BEARDED  MARINERS  OF 
NEW  BEDFORD 


Full  beards  became  less  and  less  of  a  requirement  for  well  dressed 
men  in  the  late  eighties.  Benjamin  Harrison,  inaugurated  in  1889, 
was  the  last  bearded  chief  executive  to  enter  the  White  House.  But 
beards  did  not  go  out  of  style  on  the  New  Bedford  Line  until  1919. 
Captains  Harvey  H.  Webber  and  John  S.  Bibber,  known  and 
esteemed  by  countless  titans  of  Wall  Street,  held  fast  to  the  garniture 
of  their  predecessors  despite  the  changing  mode.  Captain  Webber 
had  a  white  beard.  Captain  Bibber  had  a  clean-shaven  chin  but 
wore  whiskers  which  were  really  an  extension  of  his  mustache— 
Lord  Dundrearys,  arbiters  of  fashion  called  them.  By  strange  coin¬ 
cidence  both  mariners  retired  from  active  duty  on  the  same  day, 
March  1,  1919.  When  whiskers  left  the  Sound  pilot  houses,  another 
era  had  passed. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  New  Bedford  smacks  of  the  sea.  The 
city’s  name  instantly  connotes  hardy  sailors,  lusty  adventure  and 
Moby  Dick.  New  Bedford  is  an  interesting  place,  quaint  and 
rough-hewn— a  suggestion  of  the  rugged  individualists  of  Colonial 
days.  In  that  unforgetable  romance  of  the  sea,  the  American  classic 
Moby  Dick ,  Herman  Melville  said  of  New  Bedford,  of  Buzzards 
Bay,  “the  town  itself  is  perhaps  the  dearest  place  to  live  in,  in  all 
New  England.  Nowhere  in  America  will  you  find  more  patrician- 
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like  houses;  parks  and  gardens  more  opulent  than  those  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Whence  came  they?  All  these  brave  houses  and  flowering 
gardens  came  from  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  One 
and  all  they  were  harpooned  and  dragged  up  hither  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.” 

God  rest  the  souls  of  the  whaling  captains!  Gifted  and  inspired 
pens  have  perpetuated  their  names.  Bela  Pratt’s  statue  on  the  New 
Bedford  Public  Library  plaza  is  magnificent.  No  landsman  or  sea¬ 
man  can  gaze  at  the  stalwart  figure  in  the  cockle-shell  boat  and  come 
away  unmoved.  What  that  simple  inscription— “A  dead  whale  or  a 
stove  boat”— does  to  one  beggars  description.  Silent  and  grateful, 
you  leave  the  heroic  harpooner  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring, 
teeming,  modern  city.  But  the  daring  whalers  who  knew  Cape 
Horn,  the  Arctic  and  the  outposts  of  the  globe,  were  not  New  Bed¬ 
ford’s  only  honored  mariners.  Not  by  a  whale’s  fluke.  Others,  ven¬ 
turing  in  waters  almost  at  her  front  door,  brought  New  Bedford 
lustre  and  fame.  No  Sound  port  had  better  mariners  than  the 
bearded  sea  dogs  of  New  Bedford.  Those  broad-shouldered  men  at 
whom  Palmers  Island  and  Butler’s  Flat  lighthouses  winked  for  gen¬ 
erations  found  adventure  and  romance  too.  The  New  Bedford 
Sound  run,  excluding  the  New  York-Boston  route,  was  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult. 

New  Bedford  did  not  have  steamer  connection  to  New  York  until 
1853,  much  later  than  the  majority  of  Sound  ports.  From  1932  until 
1937  there  was  summer  passenger  service  only.  Then  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  got  tired  of  running  steamers  and  stopped  the  serv¬ 
ice.  After  a  summer  of  enduring  trains,  New  Bedford,  a  seaport  of 
seaports,  opened  its  arms  and  its  heart  to  the  Colonial  Line*.  New 
Bedford  was  as  pleased  as  Father  Neptune.  In  the  prosperous  days 
of  steamboating  the  afternoon  freight  trains  from  northern  New 
England  rolled  into  New  Bedford  wharf  with  as  many  as  ninety 
loaded  cars. 

The  279-ton  wamsutta  and  the  potomska  were  the  first  boats  on 
the  route;  Captains  A.  C.  Cushman  and  Joseph  W.  Nye,  the  first 
New  Bedford-New  York  mariners.  By  present  standards  the  steam¬ 
ers  might  be  called  glorified  sea-going  tugs.  They  had  deck  houses 

*  Service  resumed  in  1939  after  repairs  to  New  Bedford  dock  due  to  the  hurricane 
of  September,  1938.  Service  abandoned  World  War  II. 
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amidships  and  aft,  with  an  open  deck  forward.  Their  masts  almost 
scraped  the  stars.  Both  were  propellers. 

The  little  precursors  ran  for  several  years  without  accidents  of 
moment.  In  1859,  the  potomska  grounded  on  Mischaum  Point  dur¬ 
ing  a  thick  fog.  When  word  reached  New  Bedford,  it  was  sail  which 
went  to  the  rescue;  the  port  had  no  wrecking  tugs.  Heavy  chains 
were  passed  under  the  potomska  and  fastened  to  vessels  ranged  on 
either  side  of  her.  After  heaving  for  a  day,  the  steamer  was  floated. 
Both  of  these  steamers  were  sold  to  the  government  for  use  in  the 
Civil  War  during  which  the  potomska  was  lost. 

However,  the  bluff-bowed  wamsutta  and  the  potomska  did  not 
have  the  New  York  run  to  themselves  very  long.  In  1859-1860  the 
Rotary  Steam  Navigation  Company  provided  opposition.  Some 
whole-souled  poet  must  have  had  the  naming  of  the  Rotarian  night 
boats.  One  was  dawn,  the  other  daylight.  Captain  Solomon  T. 
Perry  took  the  dawn,  while  Cornelius  Springer,  an  illustrious  and 
redoubtable  sailor,  commanded  the  daylight.  According  to  the 
infallible  press,  the  daylight  “below  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  of  the  Sound  propellers.”  Since  the  propellers  then 
on  the  Sound  could  be  counted  on  one  hand,  the  statement  may  go 
unchallenged.  The  dawn  and  the  daylight  boasted,  yes  boasted,  of 
a  ladies’  cabin  with  seven  staterooms  containing  three  berths  each 
and  a  gentlemen’s  cabin  with  twenty-four  berths.  The  steamers,  170 
feet  long,  had  keels  of  white  oak.  Their  service  to  New  Bedford  was 
not  long,  due  primarily  to  the  conflict  engaging  the  nation. 

Captain  Cornelius  Springer  was  a  native  of  New  Bedford.  For 
nearly  forty  years  his  name  appeared  in  the  shipping  digests  of  the 
port.  He  was  known  from  Hen  and  Chicken’s  Lightship  to  Diamond 
Shoals.  Springer  began  his  seafaring  days,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
New  Bedford  lad,  as  a  cabin  boy  on  the  Dartmouth,  Captain  Fisher 
of  Fairhaven  (across  the  river  from  New  Bedford).  His  second 
sperm  whaling  trip  was  in  the  brig  mattapoisett,  Captain  Bright- 
man.  Next  he  shipped  as  mate  on  the  noted  brig  rodman.  Before 
steamboat  days  began,  he  was  skipper  of  the  schooner  Cornelia  and 
the  United  States  lighthouse  supply  ship  guthrie. 

Soon  after  Fort  Sumter  the  daylight  was  chartered  to  take  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  to  Annapolis.  It  is  said  that 
$60,000  was  paid  for  the  charter  and  $5,000  for  provisions.  This 
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regiment  was  composed  of  New  York’s  elite,  and  the  healthy  fee  for 
the  ship’s  short  voyage  probably  caused  no  eyebrow  lifting.  Then 
the  government  bought  her  and  converted  her  into  a  gunboat,  re¬ 
taining  the  name  daylight.  After  serving  the  cause  of  the  Union 
adequately,  she  was  laid  up  in  New  York.  Seven  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  she  was  renamed  and  returned  to  the  New  Bedford-New  York 
run.  When  the  daylight  steamed  happily  into  New  Bedford  in 
1872,  she  was  called  the  santee.  Captain  Springer,  her  old  master, 
was  again  at  her  helm.  The  dawn  also  was  purchased  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  of  her  subsequent  record  no  man  seems  aware. 

Increasing  traffic  caused  the  New  Bedford  and  New  York  Steam¬ 
ship  company  to  contract  in  1872  for  two  new  propellers  at  a  cost  of 
$147,000  each.  It  is  understood  they  were  modeled  after  the  steam 
yacht  America,  later  known  as  the  dispatch,  the  President’s  yacht. 
The  new  steamers  were  the  city  of  fitchburg  and  the  city  of  new 
Bedford,  staunch,  old  craft  beloved  of  Sound  men.  Were  they  “hoo¬ 
dooed”  financially  by  the  dates  selected  for  their  launchings?  One 
slid  down  the  ways  on  Saint  Patrick’s  Day  and  the  second  on  April 
Fool’s  Day,  1874.  Certain  it  is  that  neither  brought  profits  to  the 
New  Bedford  and  New  York  Steamship  Company. 

Captain  Abner  C.  Fish,  bearded  of  course,  an  eminent  mariner  of 
Fairhaven,  pridefully  took  command  of  the  city  of  new  Bedford. 
The  chesty  city  held  jubilee  when  the  new  steamer  first  appeared 
around  Palmer’s  Island.  Lieutenant  Fisher’s  Light  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany  made  the  waterfront  rumble  with  a  booming  salute.  Smith’s 
American  Band  blared  the  liveliest  strains  in  its  repertoire.  Roofs 
were  thronged  by  cheering  people.  The  citizenry  of  Fitchburg  were 
equally  excited  about  the  craft  named  in  their  honor  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  full  set  of  flags  for  her  stout  staffs.  Cause  to  wonder  at  the 
passenger  accommodations  of  the  time  is  given  by  these  succinct 
lines  from  a  newspaper  description  of  the  staterooms  aboard  the 
new  steamers:  “Each  stateroom  has  two  berths  inclosed  by  a  lace 
curtain  suspended  on  a  brass  rod  .  .  .  hooks  are  provided  for  hang¬ 
ing  clothes  .  .  .  and  the  black  walnut  stand  in  the  corner  contains 
a  decorated  wash  bowl.”  Elegance  and  adornment  beyond  compare. 
The  master  of  the  city  of  fitchburg  was  Cornelius  Springer.  The 
first  pilot,  Cornelius  Springer,  Jr.,  enters  these  pages  for  the  first 
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time.  He  later  became  Captain  of  his  father’s  steamboat,  long  be¬ 
fore  Springer  the  elder  passed  on. 

Two  other  steamboats,  of  interest  chiefly  because  of  the  men  in 
their  middle  windows,  come  into  the  New  Bedford  story  at  this 
point.  The  united  states,  a  propeller,  ran  under  charter.  Her  Cap¬ 
tain  was  Baylies  Davis.  The  albatross,  Captain  Elijah  G.  Davis,  an 
opposition  boat  to  the  Fall  River  Line,  also  ran  out  of  New  Bedford 
for  a  time.  Both  captains,  related  distantly  if  at  all,  later  became 
commanders  on  Fall  River  Line  passenger  ships,  mightiest  inland 
steamers  of  marine  history.  Both  will  have  their  place  in  this  narra¬ 
tive.  Also  of  note  was  the  attempt  of  some  venturesome  capitalists 
to  operate  a  passenger  line,  Nantucket  to  New  York  in  1856-57.  The 
rude  propeller  jersey  blue,  Captain  Nathan  B.  Kelley,  performed 
the  service.  Of  the  speed  of  the  jersey  blue  little  is  said.  Even  her 
adherents  admitted  the  voyages  “consumed  a  long  time.” 

In  1879  the  city  of  new  Bedford  and  the  city  of  fitchburg  were 
sold  to  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company  and  made  into  freight¬ 
ers.  The  New  Bedford  outfit  continued  its  service  by  operating  the 
older  boats  santee  and  acushnet.  A  year  later  the  New  Bedford 
and  New  York  Steamship  Company  was  through.  A  freight  service 
was  maintained,  however,  by  the  Old  Colony. 

Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Fish  in  1886,  Harvey  Hacleton  Web¬ 
ber,  his  first  pilot,  became  skipper.  Captains  often  had  to  stand  reg¬ 
ular  watches  in  those  days  and  it  is  said  that  Webber  often  stood  his 
own  and  that  of  the  aging  Fish.  Fish,  a  Cape  Cod  native,  had  com¬ 
manded  steamers  on  the  New  Bedford-New  York  route  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  was  known  as  a  skillful  pilot  and  was  popular  with 
the  travelers  because  of  his  genial  disposition.  Whaling  voyages  had 
been  his  introduction  to  the  sea.  Captain  Fish  died  aboard  his  com¬ 
mand,  the  city  of  new  Bedford,  while  at  the  dock  in  New  York. 

Harvey  Hacleton  Webber— there  is  a  ring  of  majesty  and  dignity 
in  his  very  name— had  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  the  traditions  of  his 
guild.  He  was  a  Maine  born  seafarer  who  became  one  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford’s  great  seamen.  Almost  every  other  man  in  New  Bedford  was  a 
sea  captain  and  it  was  a  distinction  to  be  numbered  among  Nep¬ 
tune’s  nobility. 

Of  book  learning  Harvey  Webber  had  virtually  none.  In  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  the  sea  he  was  erudite  and  accurate.  No  class  of 
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sailormen  learned  the  hazards  and  moods  of  the  deep  better  than 
Grand  Banks  fishermen.  Webber’s  father  was  as  much  at  home  on 
the  Grand  Banks  as  he  was  in  Bristol.  That  the  lad  learned  to 
swim  and  fish  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  may  surprise  city 
dwellers  to  whom  the  sea  is  a  world  apart.  But  here  is  a  fact  which  is 
bound  to  astonish  everyone  except  the  fisherfolk  of  Maine— young 
Harvey  Webber  went  to  sea  with  his  father  at  eight  years  of  age.  He 
sailed  as  a  cook,  not  as  a  passenger  or  guest.  Three  years  removed 
from  the  kindergarten  he  was  doing  a  man’s  work  in  a  man’s  world. 
Eight  years  old  and  a  seafaring  cook.  It  hardly  seems  possible  the 
lad  could  reach  up  to  the  stove,  let  alone  handle  the  pots  and  pans. 
But  they  take  the  impossible  in  a  carefree  way  in  Maine.  At  seven¬ 
teen  Harvey  Webber  was  master  of  his  own  fishing  vessel.  Two 
years  later  he  left  the  sea  temporarily  to  serve  in  the  Seventh  Maine 
Battery  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
normalcy,  fishing. 

Superstitions  are  ingrained  into  sailors.  To  seafarers  they  are  as 
sacred  as  the  Constitution,  binding  as  an  ecclesiastical  dogma  and 
comforting  as  deposits  in  the  bank.  Webber  wore  earrings  through 
most  of  his  career,  the  only  Sound  captain  to  be  so  adorned  to  the 
writer’s  knowledge.  The  lobes  of  his  ears  were  pierced  and  gold  in¬ 
serted  because  such  an  operation  was  supposed  to  improve  eyesight. 
The  lore  of  the  sea  made  it  so  and  that  was  law  to  Captain  Harvey 
Hacleton  Webber. 

In  1872  he  went  to  New  Bedford;  there  he  lived  for  fifty  years  a 
towering  figure  in  a  forest  of  lofty  personalities.  Ownership  of  the 
eighteen  steamers  he  commanded  at  one  time  or  another  changed 
but  he  was  never  asked  to  step  from  the  middle  window.1  While  New 
Bedford  was  his  regular  post,  he  ran  also  to  Fall  River  and  Provi¬ 
dence  and  even  commanded  the  fast  turbine  freighter  old  colony. 
New  York  to  Boston  around  the  Cape. 

If  you  have  pictured  sea  captains  as  brutal,  rough,  ungodly  men, 
think  of  Captain  Webber  as  the  antithesis  of  fictional  mariners.  Yet 
he  was  a  firm  disciplinarian.  Captain  Webber  loved  children,  his 
own  and  others.  One  day  a  member  of  his  family  was  astounded  to 
see  him  walking  on  Union  Street,  New  Bedford,  hand  in  hand  with 
a  grimy  newsboy.  No  child  went  to  this  rugged  man  of  the  sea  with 
a  tale  of  woe  and  came  away  unsatisfied.  Webber’s  heart  was  as  big 
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as  the  ocean.  Nomads  and  wastrels  found  him  a  soft  touch  when  it 
came  to  working  (which  they  seldom  did)  a  passage  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Chief  Engineer  William  H.  McCready,  who  ran  as  a  junior 
with  Webber,  got  the  surprise  of  his  life  one  Thanksgiving.  To  him 
Captain  Webber  was  aloof  and  austere.  When  the  freighter  arrived 
at  New  Bedford,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  she  would  sail 
that  night  on  account  of  the  holiday.  McCready  was  on  watch  and 
unable  to  go  to  his  home  in  Fall  River.  Late  in  the  morning  a  dock 
employee  rushed  in  and  said  that  Captain  Webber  wished  to  speak 
to  McCready  on  the  telephone.  Wondering  what  crime  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  McCready  went  reluctantly  to  the  dock  office. 

“Hello,  McCready.” 

“Hello,  Sir.” 

“McCready,  I  have  just  had  word  we  are  not  going  to  sail  tonight. 
You  go  and  call  up  Mrs.  McCready  and  tell  her  to  come  over  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner  on  the  boat.  My  table  and  waiter  are  at  your 
disposal.  Good-bye,  McCready.” 

A  simple  incident  but  indicative  of  the  man. 

Webber  brought  few  of  his  personal  marine  experiences  into  his 
home.  He  locked  them  with  his  uniform  in  his  stateroom  with  the 
big  brass  key.  His  intimate  conversations  within  the  bosom  of  the 
family  were  carefully  pruned  of  all  hints  of  danger  or  heroism. 
While  adventure  did  not  exactly  rush  into  his  arms,  he  had  several 
unforgettable  experiences  on  the  Sound.  His  son,  J.  William  Web¬ 
ber,  New  Bedford  newspaper  man,  heard  of  some  of  them  only  from 
members  of  his  father’s  crew. 

One  of  the  most  hair-raising  of  all  took  place  on  the  night  of  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1891.  The  city  of  new  Bedford  left  for  New  York  in  the 
face  of  a  howling,  southerly  storm.  Great  troubled  waves  cracked 
against  the  wooden  sides  of  the  freighter.  Out  by  Hen  and  Chicken’s 
Lightship,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  spots  on  the  New  England  coast, 
the  steamer  took  an  inside  course  in  order  to  enter  Vineyard  Sound 
at  a  more  favorable  angle.  To  breast  the  giant  combers,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  freighter  head  on— no  mean  accomplishment  since 
she  steered  by  hand.  Green  water  broke  over  her  bow  and  raced  over 
the  deck.  When  just  beyond  the  lightship,  the  anxious  officers  in  the 
pilot  house  were  startled  to  see  a  gigantic  billow,  a  real  tidal  wave, 
rolling  toward  them.  “Hard-a-starboard,”  came  Captain  Webber’s 
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sharp  order.  All  the  officers  sprang  to  the  wheel  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  execute  the  order.  None  too  soon  was  the  steamer’s  head  turned. 
A  tremendous  crash  shook  her  from  stem  to  stern.  As  though  by  a 
giant  broom  the  deck  was  swept  clear  of  every  object  not  battened 
down.  In  the  pilot  house  all  was  a  jumble.  The  side  had  been  stove 
in,  the  windows  broken,  the  compass  rendered  useless,  the  whistle 
cord  tangled  into  the  steering  wheel  and  the  binnacle  lamp  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Broken  glass  and  debris  even  dashed  down  the  speaking 
tube  into  the  engine  room.  Captain  Webber  reached  down  in  the 
darkness  and  cut  the  whistle  cord,  releasing  the  steering  wheel  for 
service.  Somehow  the  steamer  was  turned  about  and  limped  back 
into  port  without  the  aid  of  her  compass.  A  hole  eight  feet  square 
had  been  torn  out  of  the  bow  and  eight  by  twelve  inch  timbers 
smashed  like  matchwood.  The  saloon  bulkhead  was  smashed  in  and 
Captain  Webber’s  room  flooded.  All  agreed  they  had  seen  death  and 
miraculously  cheated  her.  Had  the  city  of  new  Bedford  been 
caught  broadside,  she  would  have  been  one  of  the  casualties  of  the 
sea.  Nothing  could  have  saved  her  from  being  cast  up  on  the  beach  a 
total  wreck.  Captain  Webber  and  his  officers  were  cut  by  glass.  His 
family  was  much  surprised  at  his  return  home  late  in  the  evening 
but  they  did  not  know  the  true  state  of  affairs  until  days  afterward. 

Webber  was  a  teetotaler  and  rarely  smoked.  He  seldom  swore; 
when  he  did,  it  was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  his  crew.  He  was  rather  con¬ 
temptuous  of  Sound  captains  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  “would  wake 
up  the  devil  while  docking  the  boat.”  He  hardly  spoke  while  berth¬ 
ing  the  steamer;  some  others  roared  like  starving  lions. 

The  Maine,  patronized  weekly  by  wealthy  summer  residents  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands*,  was  a  friendly  club-house  afloat.  Web¬ 
ber  gave  it  atmosphere  missed  by  the  passengers  when  he  stepped 
ashore  for  good.  When  he  retired  from  the  steamboats  in  1919,  Cap¬ 
tain  Webber  was  elected  Commodore  of  the  Apponegansett  Yacht 
Club,  an  honor  he  prized  greatly.  Captain  Webber,  well  on  in  the 
seventies,  relished  sailing  with  the  younger  men  and  showed  them  a 
trick  or  two.  The  famous  captain  of  some  famous  steamboats,  a  man 
not  afraid  to  be  gentle  and  unaffected  though  never  yielding  his  pre¬ 
rogatives,  died  in  1923  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

*  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
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John  S.  Bibber  had  everything  to  make  for  success  as  a  New  Bed¬ 
ford  mariner.  He  was  bearded,  born  in  Maine,  reared  on  his  father’s 
fishing  boat  (beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen),  initiated  by  thrill¬ 
ing  experiences  at  the  outset  and  spent  sixty  years  on  the  sea.  Thirty 
of  these  were  as  captain  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Bibber  was  born  in  Harpswell,  Maine,  in  1844.  After  a  short  serv 
ice  with  his  father,  he  went  into  the  coasting  trade.  An  experience 
on  the  bark  Andes,  Philadelphia  to  Portland,  Maine,  in  1865  reads 
like  highly  colored  fiction.  After  leaving  Philadelphia,  it  became 
bitterly  cold  and  the  wind  blew  great  guns  for  a  solid  week,  slapping 
the  bark  about  like  a  piece  of  paper.  She  was  blown  so  far  off  her 
course  that  she  did  not  sight  land  until  twenty-five  days  after  the 
week-long  storm  had  subsided.  Young  Bibber  had  both  feet  and 
hands  and  the  side  of  his  face  frozen.  During  the  strenuous  days 
which  followed,  he  went  about  (no  sailor  can  ever  “lay  off”)  with  his 
feet  wrapped  in  strips  of  shirting  and  canvas.  No  sooner  had  the  bark 
sighted  land  and  joy  reigned  aboard  than  Aeolus  aroused  from  his 
slumbers.  Again  the  bark  was  swept  before  a  storm.  She  went 
aground  off  Chatham,  Cape  Cod.  To  float  her  the  crew  began  shift¬ 
ing  the  cargo  of  coal.  Hardly  had  this  back-breaking  labor  been 
completed  than  the  vessel  was  blown  on  Georges  Banks.  When  the 
stiff  gale  lessened,  the  bark  was  within  sixty  miles  of  Bermuda. 
Again  she  pointed  toward  Portland.  Food  supplies  were  danger¬ 
ously  low.  Finally  the  winds  relented  and  she  reached  Maine— and 
just  in  time.  The  next  day  the  worst  blizzard  of  that  winter  set  in. 
Bibber  knew  what  going  to  sea  meant! 

After  a  time  in  the  West  Indies  trade,  Bibber  in  1870  began 
steamboating  on  the  Portland-New  York  freighters.  The  Maine 
sailor  was  certainly  baptized  by  fire.  Three  times  steamers  on  which 
he  was  serving  were  ravaged  by  flames. 

Bibber  went  to  New  Bedford  in  1880,  eight  years  after  Captain 
Harvey  Webber.  Strange  it  was,  the  manner  in  which  the  careers  of 
these  men  paralleled.  Both  wore  beards  to  the  end  of  their  steam¬ 
boat  days;  both  were  born  in  Maine;  both  shipped  on  their  father’s 
fishing  vessels;  both  commanded  New  Bedford  sister  ships;  both 
nearly  foundered  on  the  New  Bedford-New  York  run  at  Hen  and 
Chicken’s;  both  stepped  out  of  the  middle  window  the  same  day. 

September  2 4,  1907  was  Bibber’s  never-to-be-forgotten  night  off 
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the  Lightship.  A  very  tame  and  domestic  name  is  Hen  and  Chicken’s 
for  such  a  rampant  and  tempestuous  spot.  The  chief  officer  of  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  says  that  Hen  and  Chicken’s  is  the  “roughest 
place  I  know  because  it  comes  at  you  from  all  directions.”  It  was 
blowing  hard  when  the  new  Hampshire  left  New  Bedford  (recall 
that  the  new  Hampshire  was  originally  built  for  the  “inside”  Ston- 
ington  route)  and  the  wind  increased  with  every  revolution  of  the 
screw.  At  the  Lightship  there  was  a  full  gale  and  the  seas  were 
running  mountain  high.  It  was  impossible  for  Captain  Bibber  to 
put  about;  that  would  have  rolled  the  white  liner  over  instantly. 
Veterans  on  the  run  who  had  never  quailed  before  were  certain  the 
steamer  could  not  survive.  Emergency  action  was  called  for  in  every 
quarter  of  the  liner  from  the  pilot  house  down.  A  kettle  of  grease 
imbued  with  a  will  of  its  own  rolled  about  the  stove.  Before  it  was 
subdued  the  kitchen  was  afire.  Luckily  the  blaze  was  promptly 
smothered.  The  whole  side  of  the  ship  where  the  butcher  shop  was 
located  was  smashed  in.  Lobsters,  steaks,  sides  of  beef  and  other  ed¬ 
ibles  were  swept  into  the  engine  room.  Barrels  of  eels  in  the  cargo 
were  upset  and  shortly  eels  were  swimming  all  over  the  freight  deck 
which  was  knee  deep  in  water.  John  McQueen*  and  Herbert  W. 
Alfenburg,  bracing  themselves  precariously,  held  a  canvas  taut  over 
the  dynamos.  Cases  and  barrels  played  tag  on  the  freight  deck.  The 
new  Hampshire  dipped  as  if  she  would  strike  bottom  and  then 
abruptly  rocketed  toward  the  sky.  She  reeled,  bent  and  creaked.  In 
the  saloon  alarmed  passengers  knelt  in  prayer.  .  .  .  She  took  an¬ 
other  severe  pounding  east  of  Point  Judith,  and  staggered  into  New¬ 
port  a  sorry  looking  sight. 

These  Sound  captains  were  no  tyros  sailing  placid  inland  waters 
and  learning  simple  courses  by  rote.  They  had  to  be  men  of  Bibber’s 
stamp,  deep-water  trained  from  boyhood,  and  graduates  of  long 
apprenticeships  in  Sound  pilot  houses.  In  his  career  as  a  skipper 
Bibber  is  reported  to  have  commanded  twenty-five  sailing  vessels 
and  twenty-one  steamers.  In  1893  he  was  selected  to  handle  the 
United  States  cruiser  marblehead  during  the  builder’s  trials.  Two 
groups  of  American  sailormen  stand  to  the  fore  among  the  world’s 
best  mariners— Mississippi  River  pilots  and  Long  Island  Sound 
skippers. 

♦Chief  engineer  on  the  commonwealth  when  the  Fall  River  Line  shut  down. 


When  Captains  Webber  and  Bibber  stepped  ashore,  the  bearded 
age  had  gone  from  the  New  Bedford  Line  but  not  the  deep-water 
traditions.  Captain  Horace  C.  Johnson  was  nautically  educated  in 
that  exacting  school,  a  rull-rigged  ship.  His  experiences  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth  were  even  more  thrilling  than  those  of  the  bearded  pair. 

Johnson  deserves  a  whole  volume  to  himself.  What  is  chronicled 
here  is,  at  best,  a  rather  inadequate  thumbnail  sketch.  Horace  John¬ 
son’s  destiny  was  trimmed  for  salt  water  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 
He  learned  the  rig  of  a  ship,  sailing  and  swimming  in  his  father’s 
New  Bedford  sparmaker’s  shop*.  Then  he  worked  for  a  time  with 
Captain  Henry  Libby,  an  old  sea-dog,  proprietor  of  the  Mount 
Washington  Glass  Works.  Libby  could  stay  away  from  the  sea  just  so 
long.  Nostalgia  motivated  him  to  give  up  the  glass  business  and  re¬ 
enter  sea  service  in  command  of  the  full-rigged  ship  triumphant^ 
of  Boston.  Sixteen-year-old  Horace  begged  to  go  along.  After  much 
importuning,  he  received  the  blessing  of  his  father.  That  was  in 
1874.  Adventure  rode  off  with  the  strippling  the  very  first  day.  On 
the  way  to  Boston  the  locomotive  split  a  switch  and  the  lad  saw 
mangled  and  bloody  human  forms,  a  new  and  horrible  sight. 

Rounding  the  Horn  and  crossing  the  line  are  always  living  experi¬ 
ences  to  sailormen.  Those  important  events,  especially  when  King 
Neptune  came  aboard  to  hold  court,  were  enough  to  make  young 
Horace  remember  his  first  voyage.  But  lurid  flames  made  the  pic¬ 
ture  more  impressive.  The  ship  got  on  fire  before  the  head  lands  of 
the  Cape  were  sighted.  Heroic  efforts  checked  the  flames.  At  San 
Francisco  the  triumphant  loaded  grain  for  Liverpool  and  doubled 
the  Horn.  Liverpool  was  reached  in  140  days.  Then  homeward 
bound!  After  a  brisk,  eighteen  day  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  Mon- 
tauk  Point  was  sighted.  The  boy  Horace,  who  knew  the  water  as  a 
place  for  sport,  had  left  New  Bedford;  the  man  Horace,  sobered  by 
the  unrelenting  taskmaster,  returned.  Home-coming  became  an  old 
story.  Later  he  was  to  leave  the  familiar  harbor  and  catch  no  glimpse 
of  Buzzards  Bay  or  Palmers  Island  for  four  years. 

His  second  voyage  in  the  triumphant  was  epochal  also.  On  her 
second  day  out  she  made  308  miles  in  a  twenty-four  hour  run.  John¬ 
son  got  seasick  while  working  150  feet  aloft.  He  found  consolation 

*  Johnson  and  Howell  at  the  head  of  old  Merrill’s  Wharf,  New  Bedford, 
f  Built  at  Quincy  in  1873. 
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years  later  in  the  fact  that  some  “old  sailing  ship  masters  got  sick  on 
the  Fall  River  Line  at  Point  Judith.” 

Twelve  times  he  went  around  the  Horn.  He  found  more  wild 
adventure  than  even  his  youthful  spirit  craved.  Johnson  knew  what 
it  was  to  see  the  ocean  angry,  to  dodge  icebergs,  to  go  without  sleep 
for  days,  to  eat  hardtack  meal  after  meal,  to  fight  men  and  rats  and 
to  be  shipmates  with  black  men,  saffron  men  and  swarthy  men. 
What  experience  in  the  gamut  of  sailors  did  he  not  know? 

Most  difficult  of  all  his  jobs  at  sea  was  milking  a  cow,  believe  it  or 
not.  On  a  voyage  of  the  triumphant  Captain  Libby’s  wife  became  a 
passenger  to  gain  the  curative  effects  of  sea  air.  A  cow  was  placed  on 
board  to  provide  fresh  milk.  The  Steward  could  only  squeeze  a  half 
pint  daily  out  of  the  udders,  which  was  not  at  all  sufficient  for  the 
Captain’s  wife.  Horace,  therefore,  was  appointed  the  sea-going  milk¬ 
man.  The  milking  problem  was  acute  especially  when  a  sea  was 
running.  But  Horace  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position  and  re¬ 
solved  that  Mrs.  Libby  must  have  cause  to  praise  his  skill.  He  stole 
every  green  thing  he  could  from  the  steward’s  stores  and  regaled  the 
hungry  cow.  In  appreciation  Bossy  gave  two  quarts  of  rich  milk 
daily.  That  made  the  youth  with  Mrs.  Libby.  It  also  made  the  stew¬ 
ard  an  enemy. 

If  young  Johnson  had  not  shipped  on  the  triumphant,  he  might 
never  have  been  a  distinguished  Long  Island  Sound  captain.  The 
connection  seems  far  fetched.  On  the  triumphant  during  the  first 
voyage  was  another  boy,  one  of  the  crew  of  twenty-six.  That  lad 
was  George  F.  Chase.  Veteran  travelers  on  the  Sound  see  the  bond 
of  union  at  once.  Years  later  Chase,  a  Fall  River  Line  skipper,  in¬ 
duced  Johnson  to  give  up  deep-water  ships  for  the  Sound  steamers. 
Not  without  a  struggle  though.  Johnson  became  a  Sound  quarter¬ 
master  for  a  few  months  but  yearned  for  the  trackless  seas  he  had 
loved  and  lost  awhile.  He  soon  signed  on  as  second  mate  on  the 
wooden  steamer  al-ki  and  was  off  again  on  long  voyages.  Two  years 
later  he  was  “anchored.”  That  was  his  nautical  way  of  describing 
the  taking  unto  himself  a  bride,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Durfee  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Ties  of  that  love  from  which  he  could  not  be  separated  for 
months  and  years  brought  him  back  to  the  Sound.  Gracious  Lucy 
Durfee  Johnson  has  a  unique  affinity  with  the  Sound  upon  whose 
friendly  bosom  she  trusted  her  husband  for  decades.  What  recent 
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Sound  skipper  does  not  esteem  “Mummer”  Johnson,  a  firm  and 
loyal  friend  of  all  the  Captain’s  “boys?” 

Johnson  had  sailed  where  seas  were  boiling  hot  and  where  they 
were  a  field  of  ice;  in  those  far  wanderings  he  may  have  met  a  tidal 
wave.  He  experienced  a  real  one  not  twenty-five  miles  from  his  na¬ 
tive  heath.  Yes,  you  guessed  correctly;  it  was  off  Hen  and  Chicken’s. 
His  steamer  took  three  tidal  waves.  “A  fourth  would  have  finished 
us,”  was  Johnson’s  cryptic  comment. 

Latent  artistic  talent  given  play  when  off  duty  in  port  brought 
Captain  Johnson  considerable  renown.  He  did  realistic  “paintings” 
of  ships  in  silk  and  velvet.  First  he  sketched  a  full-rigged  ship  or 
Sound  steamer  on  cloth,  then  cut  it  out  with  scissors.  The  hulls  of 
the  ships  were  invariably  cut  out  of  black  velvet.  The  backgrounds 
of  sky  and  water  he  painted  in.  Silk  thread  supplied  the  rigging. 
How  he  made  the  old  queens  of  the  sea,  true  of  form  and  line,  live 
again.  His  home  was  a  veritable  gallery  of  the  clippers.  Prize  of  them 
all  was  his  reproduction  of  the  triumphant,  her  sails  bellied,  her 
sharp  bow  lifted,  off  for  the  Horn  perhaps.  His  exhibitions  embel¬ 
lished  with  tales  of  the  ships  were  a  looked-forward-to  event  on  the 
Plymouth.  Over  the  door  of  the  Pilot  Commission  room,  Boston 
Marine  Society,  is  Johnson’s  “painting”  of  the  ship  mertig  b.  crow- 
ley.  His  excellent  “Rescue  of  the  Arctic  Whalemen”  was  procured 
by  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society  of  his  native  city. 

They  say  that  Captain  Horace  Johnson  died  in  April,  1937.  In¬ 
deed,  they  even  published  the  fact.  But  this  is  one  case  where  the 
report  of  a  man’s  demise  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Scores  who  sailed 
with  him  certify  that  the  real  Horace  C.  Johnson  has  not  departed. 
They  remember  the  thrilling  pilot  house  stories,  the  open  door  of 
his  room  with  its  inviting  coffee  percolater  and  evening  snack.  Pem¬ 
berton  H.  Nye,  one  of  New  Bedford’s  outstanding  citizens,  long  a 
friend  of  the  skipper,  when  asked  for  his  tribute  responded  with 
simple  words— “Horace  Johnson  was  a  sailor  if  there  ever  was  one.” 

Herman  Melville  should  have  known  these  daring  New  Bedford 
steamboat  sailormen.  Like  his  Starbuck,  Stubb  and  Flask  of  Moby 
Dick,  they,  too,  were  momentous  men. 


1  On  July  28,  1910,  Captain  Webber  missed  his  first  trip  in  thirty-eight  years. 
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THEY  CALLED  HIM  DANGER  DAVIS 


More  words  have  been  written  about  Newport  perhaps  than  any 
other  community  in  America.  They  have  said  Newport’s  climate  is 
perfect.  That,  California  and  Florida  adherents  notwithstanding,  is 
undoubtedly  true.  The  average  Newport  summer  temperature  over 
a  long  span  of  years  approximated  70  degrees.  The  nearby  Gulf 
Stream  and  a  proper  coalescence  of  rain,  sunshine,  salt-laden 
breezes  and  fog  make  roses  grown  in  Newport  the  boast  of  the  New 
World. 

Newport  has  “always  been  a  capital.”  From  1854  to  1900  she  was 
as  much  the  seat  of  Rhode  Island’s  government  as  was  Providence. 
The  Governor  “of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence 
Plantations”  was  inaugurated  in  both  cities.  The  Newport  inaug¬ 
uration,  ’Lection  Day  they  called  it,  was  the  big  event  next  to  Christ¬ 
mas.  Arriving  from  Providence  by  boat,  the  governor  was  driven 
through  the  narrow  streets  in  a  carriage  powered  by  four  white 
steeds  and  proclaimed  from  the  west  balcony  of  the  many-windowed 
Old  Colony  House,  which  has  stood  at  the  head  of  Newport’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  for  some  two  hundred  years.  The  welcome  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  but  a  phase  and  to  the  youngsters  the  least  attractive  part 
of  the  high  festival.  They  had  saved  their  coppers  against  the  day 
of  community  jubilation.  Hokey-pokey  (ice  cream  is  the  modern 
name)  for  the  children;  egg  pop  for  the  sedate  elders  and  johnny 
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cake,  hulled  corn  and  Dia  bread*  for  all  ages  were  everywhere, 
enough  and  to  spare. 

Even  though  the  Rhode  Island  governor  now  gets  by  with  but 
one  inauguration,  Newport  is  still  a  capital— “the  Capital  of  Vaca- 
tionland.”  For  years  the  Belmonts,  Astors  and  Vanderbilts  have 
reveled  in  the  airy  greenness  and  aquatic  blueness  of  Newport. 
For  all  its  society  column  fame,  Newport  is  not  a  sophisticated, 
swanky,  superior,  mansion-studded  place.  It  is  an  old  New  England 
town,  once  as  cocky  commercially  as  New  York,  now  staid  and  plain 
living  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Newport,  hardly  a  Sound  port  in  the  strict  sense,  nevertheless  was 
entered  by  more  Sound  steamers,  great  and  small,  than  any  other 
the  length  of  the  coast.  Into  its  spacious  harbor  steamed  the  liners 
registered  at  New  England  ports  from  Bridgeport  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  The  New  England  Steamship  Company,  control¬ 
ling  in  its  heyday  a  dozen  or  more  services,  maintained  its  repair 
shops  there.  Dingy,  black-hulled  freighters  and  sleek,  white  pas¬ 
senger  liners  came  for  their  spring  and  autumn  “house  cleaning” 
and  the  more  serious  probing  into  their  vitals.  During  the  recent 
International  Yacht  Races,  the  ocean-going  liners  serving  Boston, 
Portland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  enjoyed  Newport’s  hospital- 
ity. 

Newport  once  had  her  own  line  of  steamers  to  New  York  and  a 
comely  liner  bearing  her  name.  The  railroad  was  extended  Fall 
River  to  Newport  in  1864  and,  for  a  time,  the  steamers  did  not  op¬ 
erate  through  to  Fall  River.  In  fact,  for  six  years  the  famed  Fall 
River  service  was  in  essence  the  “Newport  Line.”  The  Newport, 
four  belching  smokestacks,  one  for  each  boiler,  came  to  the  Sound 
in  1865.  From  the  middle  seventies  the  Fall  River  Line  operated 
the  Newport  and  old  colony  in  the  summer  between  Newport 
and  New  York  as  well  as  the  Bristol  and  the  providence  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  route. 

The  Newport  flew  through  the  water  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Some  enthusiastic  Rhode  Islanders  opined  that  she  was  as  fast  as  the 
older  metropolis.  No  records  exist  to  prove  it. 

Abram  Gardner  Simmons,  Ben’s  nephew,  entered  the  Fall  River 
Line  service  as  a  pilot  about  the  time  the  Newport  came  out.  In 

♦Sponge  cake,  an  inch  thick,  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar, 
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1871,  this  second  Simmons,  “the  thorough  seaman,  whose  care  and 
attention  to  safe  navigation  won  him  the  respect  and  regard  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  travelers,”  became  skipper  of  the  Newport.  Next  he  com¬ 
manded  the  great  Bristol,  “the  noblest  specimen  of  American 
marine  architecture  afloat.”  The  puritan,  “finest  boat  of  her  class 
ever  built,”  was  his  also.  But  there  were  yet  more  superlatives.  The 
priscilla,  “The  queen  of  all  steamboats,”  came  to  the  Sound  in 
1894. 

Captain  Abe  Simmons’  relationship  with  the  priscilla  calls  to 
mind  an  amusing  story  of  his  feeding  the  fish.  It  was  told  by  William 
H.  McCready,  only  man  who  was  on  the  priscilla  when  she  was  new 
and  still  with  her  in  1937  when  sit-down  strikers  crushed  the  life  out 
of  the  old  Line.  Some  years  back  the  Fall  River  Line  did  not  oper¬ 
ate  during  the  winter  on  Sunday  night.  Simmons  had  the  boat  which 
lay  over  in  Massachusetts.  Whether  Mrs.  Simmons,  like  the  preach¬ 
ers,  took  Monday  as  her  holiday  or  whether  the  skipper  was  thrifty 
is  unimportant.  The  seafarer  had  his  Monday  breakfast  sent  from 
the  steamer.  It  came  up  on  the  Boston  Boat  Train  which  left  the 
wharf  and  stopped  at  Fall  River  proper*  near  the  captain’s  home. 

One  icy  morning  the  skipper’s  darky  cake-walked  down  the  slop¬ 
ing  gangplank  with  his  loaded  tray.  Swing  suddenly  replaced  the 
more  restrained  dance  step;  over  the  rail  went  the  tray,  breakfast 
and  all.  The  startled  fish  of  Fall  River  had  never  seen  such  showers 
of  blessing.  It  was  a  sad  blow  for  Mrs.  Simmons;  the  captain’s  Mon¬ 
day  breakfasts  were  thereafter  cooked  at  home. 

“Captain  Abe,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  was  the  matinee 
idol  of  the  Sound.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  charming  of  manner, 
genial  of  spirit  and  full  of  personality.  In  early  life  there  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  eyes  so  wistful,  so  unobtrusive,  so  forbearing  as  to 
seem  out  of  character,  almost  effeminate.  In  the  days  of  the  Bristol 
he  was  smooth  shaven  except  for  sparse  chin  whiskers,  wrhich  looked 
like  the  artificial  ones  worn  by  villains  in  the  melodramas.  Twenty 
years  later  on  the  priscilla,  the  appendage  to  his  chin  was  gone, 
having  been  replaced  by  a  mustache.  E.  T.  Peirce  Jenks, f  Boston 
mourner  for  the  lamented  Fall  River  Line,  gave  glowing  words  de¬ 
picting  the  skipper’s  fine  physique  and  handsome  appearance.  In 

*  Bowenville,  the  station  was  called  locally. 

f  Son  of  Elisha  T.  Jenks,  steamboat  authority  of  Middleboro,  Mass.  Mr.  Peirce  Jenks 
sailed  on  the  Priscilla’s  first  Sound  voyage  from  Hoboken  to  Newport. 
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Jenks’  opinion  but  one  thing  kept  Simmons  from  becoming  “Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Queen’s  Navee”— no  Queen  ever  got  a  glimpse  of  him. 
That  was  a  break  for  the  Sound.  Van  Buren  Johnson,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  colored  employees  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  was  met  on  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Line*.  Did  he  remember  Captain  “Abe”  Simmons?  Well, 
rather.  “Big  and  handsome,  yas  sah— like  Captain  Bruder  on  the 
Hudson  Night  Line.”  James  L.  Anthony,  forty  years  an  electrician 
on  the  Fall  River  Line,  sat  up  when  Captain  Simmons’  name  was 
mentioned.  “A  Jim  dandy,  that  fellow,”  he  said  slapping  his  knee. 
A  veritable  cloud  of  witnesses  all  with  the  same  story. 

Death  rode  on  the  prow  of  Simmons’  priscilla  one  July  night  in 
1902.  The  Lord  must  have  loved  the  priscilla  for  the  waters  off 
Point  Judith  were  calm.  Had  they  not  been,  many  who  came  to 
love  the  old  ship  might  never  have  known  her.  It  was  a  trying  night 
for  Captain  Simmons  and  the  five  hundred  passengers.  The  big 
Sound  liner,  bound  for  New  York,  left  Newport  in  a  dense  fog.  A 
half  hour  later  near  Brenton’s  Reef  Lightship  Captain  Simmons 
heard  a  whistle.  Then  the  notes  ceased  abruptly.f  The  Priscilla’s 
deep-toned  whistle  continued  to  boom  out  and  was  heard  perfectly 
by  the  other  ship,  briefly  a  phantom  to  the  priscilla.  There  was  a 
grinding  crash.  The  Merchants  and  Miners’  powhatan,  Baltimore 
to  Providence,  had  almost  cut  the  Sound  liner’s  bow  off.  One  of  the 
Priscilla’s  deckhands  asleep  in  the  forecastle  was  killed,  first  loss  of 
a  Fall  River  crew  member  in  thirty  years.  The  Priscilla’s  electric 
light  dynamo  in  the  forward  compartment  was  rendered  useless. 
Lanterns,  lamps  and  candles  gave  a  fitful  light  handicapping  the 
steamer’s  officers  and  increasing  the  passengers’  alarm.  The  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  pumps  were  immediately  started.  As  she  was  down  by  the 
head,  Captain  Simmons  ordered  the  cargo  jettisoned.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  barrels  of  fish  taken  on  at  Newport  went  into 
the  sea.  They  came  up  on  the  Newport  beaches  for  weeks.  The  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  whistle  wailed  continual  cries  of  distress.  The  powhatan, 
Captain  A.  L.  Hudgins,  was  too  badly  damaged  to  render  aid  but 
stood  by. 

Although  the  priscilla  continued  to  blow  the  distress  signal,  it 
was  six  hours  before  aid  came.  At  this  point  some  incredible  reader 

*  Of  course,  no  real  Fall  River  Line  devotee  would  be  guilty  of  going  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  New  Haven  train. 

f  In  fog  there  is  often  one  direction  in  which  signals  are  not  clearly  audible. 
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blurts  out,  “Why  you  said  she  was  right  off  Newport— six  hours  of 
blowing  a  distress  signal  and  no  help— preposterous!”  Granted.  It 
seems  preposterous.  The  signal  was  heard  in  Newport  but  what  was 
everybody’s  business  was  evidently  nobody’s  business.  Apparently 
no  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  three  nearby  life  sav¬ 
ing  stations  were  on  vacation.  Maintenance  of  even  skeleton  crews 
at  the  Brenton  Point,  Point  Judith  and  Narragansett  Pier  stations 
had  evidently  not  been  considered.  The  stations  were  closed  tighter 
than  a  Scotchman’s  pocketbook.  The  priscilla  drifted  helplessly, 
her  bulkhead  miraculously  holding,  until  her  sister  ship,  the  puri¬ 
tan,  arrived  from  New  York.  Captain  Elijah  Davis  (they  called  him 
'‘Danger”)  heard  her  signals  and  came  alongside  as  did  the  Fall 
River  freighter  city  of  fall  river.  Captain  Davis  broke  three 
hawsers  trying  to  take  the  priscilla  in  tow.  At  length  four  hawsers 
were  attached.  Stern  first  to  ease  the  strain  on  her  bulkhead,  the 
priscilla  was  towed  into  Newport.  The  passengers  safe  at  Newport 
after  hours  of  suspense  gathered  on  deck  and  cheered  Captains 
Simmons  and  Davis.  What  a  boon  the  wireless  was  to  later  Sound 
skippers.  And  what  a  tribute  to  the  early  Fall  River  mariners  that 
no  steamer  was  ever  lost  before  Marconi’s  invention  was  installed. 

A  few  months  later  Captain  Simmons’  thirty-eight  years  of  Fall 
River  Fine  service  were  terminated  by  his  sudden  death.  The 
funeral  services  held  aboard  the  priscilla  were  probably  the  most 
impressive  rites  ever  given  a  Sound  captain.  More  than  500  at¬ 
tended.  The  body  of  the  late  skipper  lay  midway  in  the  commodious 
Grand  Saloon  in  a  large  mahogany  casket  flanked  by  a  floral  anchor 
of  green  and  white,  the  tribute  of  his  crew.  The  crew  of  the  puritan 
sent  a  large  wheel  of  white  and  green  flowers.  At  the  catafalque  as  a 
guard  of  honor  stood  Pilots  E.  R.  Powers  and  J.  J.  Healey.  The 
names  of  the  other  officers  will  be  of  pertinent  interest  to  veteran 
Fall  River  Line  travelers.  J.  P.  Collins  was  the  Acting  Captain; 
Jacob  E.  Flyle,  one  of  the  Quartermasters.  The  First  Mate  was  the 
mobile  mountain,  W.  Z.  Canedey.  The  Engineers  Department 
boasted  a  notable  quartet:  Charles  Weed,  Charles  Weed,  2nd,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McCready  and  John  McQueen,  in  the  order  of  their  sta¬ 
tions.  The  Purser  was  the  popular  John  F.  Ward  and  the  Chief 
Steward,  J.  J.  Sullivan.  Brilliant  uniforms  of  the  Knights  Templar 
gave  a  majestic  dignity  to  the  mourning. 


The  younger  Captain  Simmons  was  buried  in  Fall  River  beside 
the  body  of  his  uncle,  Captain  Benjamin  M.  Simmons,  in  a  plot 
marked  by  monuments  of  the  same  design.  Between  these  two 
mariners,  who  commanded  sister  ships  for  many  years,  were  strong 
ties  of  relationship  and  affection. 

The  Priscilla’s  futile  distress  calls  when  rammed  by  the  Pow¬ 
hatan  are  reminiscent  of  Captain  Baylies  Davis’  experience  seven 
years  before.  Summoning  aid  was  a  harrowing  procedure  forty  years 
ago.  On  the  morning  of  November  9,  1895  the  puritan  went  ashore 
at  Great  Gull  Island  at  the  witching  hour  of  three  o’clock.  The  dis¬ 
tress  signal  was  blown  for  four  hours  with  no  result  save  loss  of 
steam.  Then  First  Officer  Benjamin  Nichols,  placing  a  compass  in  a 
lifeboat,  set  out  to  row  the  ten  miles  into  New  London  for  assistance. 
Three  hours  later  he  reached  the  Connecticut  port  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  news  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  Fall  River  and  New  York, 
the  terminal  cities,  seven  hours  after  the  disaster. 

The  grounding  of  the  puritan  is  a  striking  example  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  facing  Fall  River  Line  mariners.  That  some  of  the  big  steam¬ 
ers  did  not  cast  their  bones  and  vitals  on  the  shore  is  a  wonder.  To 
manage  the  great  weight  of  these  steamers  in  a  restricted  channel 
like  Hell  Gate  or  in  a  heavy  sea  off  Point  Judith  developed  a  class 
of  men  extraordinarily  skillful.  The  puritan,  for  instance,  was  420 
feet  long,  a  fifth  as  broad,  and  had  a  46-ton*  (think  of  it)  walking 
beam  nearly  50  feet  above  the  water.  Imagine  the  havoc  if  that  iron 
monster  went  berserk  some  night. 

What  about  this  man  Baylies  Davis?  Whence  came  his  love  for 
the  sea  culminating  in  thirty  years  at  the  middle  window  of  Fall 
River  steamers?  From  his  sire,  also  Baylies  Davis,  who  took  the  lad 
a-whaling  in  the  South  Atlantic  at  fourteen.  The  father  often  put 
the  lad  in  a  chair  and  tied  him  to  the  wheel  stock  while  doing  his 
trick  at  the  wheel. 

This  Davis,  about  a  fourth  cousin  to  diminutive  Elijah,  of  whom 
you  will  hear,  was  tall  and  thin  and  supported  a  good  crop  of  chin 
whiskers.  He  was  of  the  Calvin  Coolidge  type,  short  of  words,  keen 
of  intellect  and  possessed  of  dry  humor  which  passengers  found  very 

*  Reputed  to  be  the  largest  ever  cast— a  veteran  engineer  said  there  were  97  steps 
from  the  main  deck  up  the  big  A  frame  to  the  walking  beam. 
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engaging.  He  was  thrifty  like  Cal— one  cigar  (he  never  let  a  match 
get  near  it)  lasted  him  for  weeks. 

Captain  Baylies  Davis  was  like  a  boy  in  his  love  for  clothes.  He 
could  not  get  a  new  garment  unpacked  soon  enough.  For  all  that, 
he  was  not  above  donning  rags  when  duty  required  it.  Two  notori¬ 
ous  crooks  were  known  to  be  aboard  his  steamer  one  evening.  Bor¬ 
rowing  greasy  old  clothes  from  one  of  the  stokers,  the  Captain  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  passengers  with  his  weather  eye  peeled  for  the 
malefactors.  He  finally  located  the  pair  doing  an  active  business  and 
slapped  them  into  the  brig. 

The  Captain  almost  rivaled  Jack  and  his  elongated  beanstock.  He 
planted  a  wisteria,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Mandarin  Temple 
grounds  of  China,  in  front  of  his  High  Street  home  at  Somerset, 
Massachusetts.  The  climbing  shrub  attached  itself  to  an  exception¬ 
ally  tall  pine  tree  and  climbed  its  way  to  the  top.  The  bluish  lav¬ 
ender  blooms  seemed  to  be  flowering  in  another  world,  they  were  so 
high  above  the  street.  The  flowering  vine  flourished  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  at  least  seventy  years— probably  the  tallest  nosegay  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

George  F.  Chase  first  entered  these  pages  in  the  role  of  a  salesman. 
It  was  he,  you  may  recall,  whose  passionate  pleas  induced  Horace 
Johnson  to  ferry  back  and  forth  on  the  Sound.  Now  Chase  comes 
into  the  narrative  as  one  of  the  immortal  skippers  of  the  Fall  River 
Line. 

Chase’s  father  was  a  merchant  vessel  captain.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  young  George  was  sent  to  sea  for  three  long  years  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  longing  for  the  water  would  be  thwarted.  Instead 
it  was  whetted.  The  vessel  he  shipped  on  was,  of  course,  Captain 
Libby’s  triumphant.  Libby  was  a  severe,  resolute,  practical  sort  of 
man;  he  would  knock  young  George’s  romantic  ideas  of  sea  going 
galley  west,  thought  the  parents. 

When  Chase  returned  from  the  three-year  voyage,  he  was  met  in 
Boston  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  George  Fields.  Young  Chase,  whose 
youthful  eyes  had  seen  exotic  beauty,  colorful  foreign  ports  and  the 
soft  rays  of  the  tropic  moon,  found  his  patriotism  at  low  ebb.  This 
was  his  own,  his  native  land  but  how  drab  and  unlovely  was  Boston. 
No  wonder  the  lad  was  unfavorably  impressed,  for  Fields  walked 
him  through  the  back  alleys  and  by-ways  of  Boston,  far  off  the 


beaten  track.  Fields  did  not  explain  the  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching.  The  lad  had  been  away  for  three  years.  The  clothes  on 
his  back  were  the  ones  he  had  taken  aboard  the  triumphant.  Since 
boys,  even  without  the  benefit  of  sea  air  and  mature  labor,  are 
known  to  grow,  the  result  may  be  imagined.  Fields  resolved  to  keep 
the  gawky,  ill-fitted  lad  away  from  public  inspection.  He  was  no 
sight  for  Boston  Common.  The  first  stop  was  at  a  tailor’s. 

Chase’s  official  record  carries  three  specific  notations.  One  is  a 
mark  of  censure;  two  are  commendations.  There  is  ground  for  be¬ 
lief  that  the  censure  should  be  directed  at  Chase’s  readiness  to  ac¬ 
cept  undue  blame.  The  black  mark  arose  out  of  the  grounding  of 
the  Plymouth  at  Riker’s  Island,  New  York,  in  December,  1899.  He 
was  relieving  Abram  Simmons  as  captain.  In  fog  and  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  tide  the  Plymouth  scraped  over  a  ledge  of  jagged 
rocks.  A  lifeboat  was  lowered  and  the  crew  under  the  first  mate  put 
off  to  Port  Morris  to  report  the  accident  by  telephone,  in  general  use 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  six  hundred  passengers  were 
transferred  to  the  Stonington  Line’s  Maine  and  the  New  London 
liner  city  of  Worcester.  What  happened  in  the  Plymouth’s  pilot 
house  is  cloaked  in  mystery  but  assurance  is  given  that  Chase 
shouldered  another’s  mistake.  Hours  later  the  Plymouth,  “weep¬ 
ing”  in  several  places  where  plates  were  strained  and  rivets  pulled, 
worked  her  way  back  to  her  terminal. 

That  entry  was  more  than  balanced  by  two  commendations.  On 
June  13,  1902,  Chase  rendered  prompt  and  effective  assistance  in 
towing  the  disabled  freighter  city  of  brockton  through  fog  into 
Newport.  On  the  evening  of  December  10,  1907  he  “handled  the 
providence*  admirably  in  collision  with  ferryboat  Baltic.” 

There  is  an  exemplary  deed  which  should  have  been  noted  in  the 
records.  Maybe  Captain  Chase  never  reported  it  to  his  superiors. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  member  of  his  family  knew  of  it  for  months.  A 
passenger,  deranged  or  drunk,  was  seen  waving  a  pistol  threaten¬ 
ingly.  The  watchmen,  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  reported  to  Captain  Chase.  Not  an  overly  large  man,  the 
mariner  faced  the  armed  stranger  and  forcibly  took  the  gun.  Tough 
jobs  were  never  delegated.  When  detective  work  was  required,  Cap- 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  providence  of  Fisk’s  time.  The  new  providence  was 
built  in  1905. 
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tain  Baylies  Davis  donned  stoker’s  garments.  When  an  emergency 
had  to  be  met  at  possible  risk  of  life,  Captain  Chase  did  not  shun  it. 

How  Fall  River  captains  came  up  in  the  world  in  fifty-five  years. 
Captain  Joseph  J.  Comstock,  of  the  jaunty  and  graceful  bay  state, 
earned  $31.25  per  week.  Captain  Chase,  so  the  ledger  has  it,  received 
$50.65  in  the  little  brown  envelope  of  1902,1  not  quite  double  the 
stipend.  And  in  1902  a  Fall  River  captain  was  considered  an  eco¬ 
nomic  royalist! 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  skill  of  Long  Island  Sound  cap¬ 
tains  in  bringing  the  big  steamers  through  fogs  or  snow  storms. 
Have  you  yearned  to  be  hidden  within  the  pilot  house  during  such 
times?  Have  you  wondered  how  a  score  of  Sound  liners  arrived 
safely  at  Hell  Gate?  Through  the  eyes  of  a  Boston  Herald  news 
writer  here  is  your  chance  to  steal  into  the  center  of  responsibility 
high  above  the  water.  The  steamer  is  the  puritan,  “one  of  the  two 
boats  which  conveys  some  300,000  passengers  annually  New  York 
to  New  England.”  The  reporter  sat  for  six  hours  on  a  night  in  1905 
marvelling  at  the  calm  certainty  of  Captain  George  F.  Chase.  Slip 
quietly  into  that  chair  beside  him. 

“There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen.  It  was  like  riding  on  a  toboggan 
straight  into  a  snow  bank.  One  felt  a  desire  to  brush  the  accumulated  dark¬ 
ness  away  from  his  eyes.  Occasionally  the  low  rumble  of  another  steamer’s 
whistle  could  be  heard. 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  except  the  hoarse  blowing  of  the  whistle 
and  the  directions  of  the  Pilot  to  the  Quartermaster,  until  the  tinkle  of  a 
telephone  bell  called  attention  to  other  things.  The  Pilot  answered  the  call 
and  announced,  “The  Wireless  Telegraph  operator  says  that  there  is  a  rag¬ 
ing  hurricane  in  New  York  and  that  it  is  headed  out  on  the  Sound.” 

As  if  to  corroborate  the  message  received  through  space,  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the  blackness  seemed  to  settle  down 
denser  than  ever.  Occasionally  the  turning  on  of  the  searchlight  gave  one 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  snowflakes  and  viewing  the  portion  of  the 
steamer  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot  house. 

When  the  outer  end  of  the  oncoming  hurricane  from  New  York  stirred 
up  a  great  wall  of  water  in  front  of  the  steamer,  and  she  went  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea  like  a  man  taking  a  dive  from  a  springboard,  the  Pilot 
opened  the  window  in  front  of  him  and  shouted  to  the  Bow  Lookout:  “Call 
the  Captain.  Tell  him  we  are  getting  a  little  breeze  and  that  some  snow  is 
falling.” 

The  Bow  Lookout  had  been  huddled  on  the  lee  side  in  an  endeavor  to 
keep  from  being  blown  overboard,  but  the  grim  sarcasm  of  the  Pilot  never 
appealed  to  him.  He  did  as  he  was  bid.  When  the  Captain  appeared  in  the 


Pilot  House  he  was  as  sick  as  a  man  could  be  and  yet  stand  up.  It  was  no 
time,  however,  for  sympathy  or  hard  luck  stories.  The  occasion  required  a 
cool  head  and  a  steady  nerve. 

The  Captain  asked  but  one  question:  “Where  are  we?” 

The  Pilot  replied:  “Thirty-two  minutes  from  Watch  Hill,  Sir.” 

And  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  answer  is  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
Captain  to  tell  almost  the  spot  on  the  Sound  where  his  vessel  was  located. 

.  .  .  Thirty-two  minutes  from  Watch  Hill  means  proximity  to  the  Race, 
where  the  water  tumbles  relentlessly  at  all  times  in  the  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Gulls  and  Fisher’s  Island,  and  during  a  hurricane  it  is  about 
the  roughest  place  on  the  Sound.  There  were  a  few  anxious  minutes  'when 
the  dead  reckoning  indicated  that  Race  Rock  should  soon  be  heard,  but 
they  were  dispelled  when  the  Pilot  calmly  announced:  “I  catch  the  Gull, 
Sir.”  The  Captain  listened  intently  and  remarked:  “That’s  what  it  is.”  .  . . 

“How  far  from  Faulkner’s  are  we  now?”  asked  the  Captain. 

“Forty-five  minutes,  Sir,”  replied  the  Pilot. 

“Keep  on,”  said  the  Captain. 

A  few  mintues  later— the  Captain  to  the  Pilot:  “What  do  you  say  now?” 

“Fifty-one  minutes,  Sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Two  minutes  more  and  we  will  try  to  get  in  this  side  of  southwest  ledge.” 

A  brief  time  later— the  Pilot  to  the  Captain:  “We  are  531/2  minutes  from 
Faulkner’s  now,  Sir.” 

“Swing  her,  and  call  all  hands  for  sounding  and  anchor.” 

The  Pilot  to  the  Quartermaster:  “No’th  by  west.” 

The  Quartermaster  to  the  Pilot:  “No’th  by  west,  Sir.” 

The  Pilot,  through  the  speaking  tube,  to  the  mate:  “Call  all  hands  for 
sounding  and  anchor.” 

“Aye,  aye,  Sir,”  came  a  voice  from  below. 

“Sound  in  10  minutes,”  said  the  Captain. 

Then,  when  the  time  had  elapsed,  the  bells  to  the  Engineer  signalled  him 
to  stop  the  gigantic  machinery,  and  a  sturdy,  blue-sweatered  deckhand 
scrambled  over  the  ice-covered  deck  to  the  bow,  and  cast  a  line  into  the 
raging  water.  “Eight  fathoms,”  he  remarked  to  the  Mate,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  minutes,  and  that  official  sang  out  lustily  to  the  Pilot,  “Eight 
fathoms,  Sir.” 

The  Captain  heard  the  cry,  “Go  ahead  for  three  minutes,”  he  announced 
to  the  Pilot. 

Another  sounding  and  the  report  from  the  Mate,  “Seven  fathoms,  Sir.” 

“Anchor,”  said  the  Captain. 

“Get  out  your  anchor,”  commanded  the  Pilot  to  the  Mate,  and  in  a  jiffy 
half  a  dozen  men  were  loosening  the  strands  which  bound  the  immense 
piece  of  metal  to  the  deck. 

“The  anchor  is  down,  Sir,”  sang  out  the  Mate,  although  the  Captain  and 
Pilot  had  watched  every  movement  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  splash  of 
the  great  weight  of  iron  as  it  struck  the  water. 

Then  the  great  vessel  was  at  rest,  and  the  three  men  in  the  Pilot  House, 
who  had  watched  and  worried  and  waited  for  three  hours,  announced  their 
relief  at  a  safe  anchorage. 
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Captain  Henry  O.  Nickerson. 
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Captain  Elijah  G.  (“Danger”)  Davis. 


Captain  W.  B.  Appleby  clocking 
commonwealth.  Pilot  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  later  Captain  of  priscilla, 
at  right. 


Captain  Edgar  J.  Hardy,  whose 
Richard  peck  raced  everything  in 
sight. 


FIVE  FAMOUS  SALTS 


Oldtimers  spin  yarns  about  the  fervent  “races” 
between  the  puritan  and  the  richard  peck. 


Captain  Hardy  and  his  twin  screw  richard  peck 
never  dawdled  when  the  puritan  hove  into  sight. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1005 
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Captain  H.  O.  Nickerson,  Fall  River  Line  Superintendent 
made  few  cheerful  diary  entries  during  the  winter. 


puritan,  inching  through  fog,  grounded  near  The  Race,  1895. 
At  first  she  was  feared  a  total  loss. 


Priscilla  at  Newport  after  powhatan  crash,  1902. 


commonwealth  after 
bout  with  battleship,  1912. 


Captain  Horace  C.  Johnson. 


Captain  Robert  M.  Robinson. 


Captain  Thomas  W.  Rowland. 


Captain  Milton  I.  Brightman. 


A  QUARTET  OF  NEW  BEDFORD  SKIPPERS 


One  passenger  lost  in  Fall 
River’s  90  years!  Plymouth 
makes  port  following  fatal 
midnight  crash,  March  1903. 


It  cost  $50,000  to  repair 
badly  gouged  Plymouth. 


Freighter  city  of  taunton, 
which  rammed  the  passen¬ 
ger  ship  in  fog. 


Captain  Philip  Ollweiler, 
“Master  of  the  tow  rope.” 


Disabled  providence  beinp  towed  into  New- 

O 

port  by  Captain  Philip  Ollweiler’s  city  of 
lowell,  July  4,  1935. 


Ollweiler’s  successful  maneuver! 
providence  arriving  in  Newport  astern  of  city  of  lowell. 


Take  a  prize  bantam  rooster,  stretch  his  legs  a  couple  of  inches, 
clothe  him  in  blue  and  gold,  ornament  his  head  with  nautical  cap 
and  you  have  Elijah  Gifford  (Danger)  Davis.  They  measured  Davis 
in  inches.  He  was  a  jaunty,  cocky,  efficient,  little  seafarer— the  sort 
of  astonishing  character  you  might  expect  to  step  out  of  a  story 
book.  But  he  was  a  very  real,  flesh  and  blood  person.  Many  veteran 
Fall  River  employees  who  saw  captains  come  and  go  like  the  flowers 
of  spring  would  write  Danger  Davis’  name  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  outstanding  mariners. 

Danger  Davis  was  too  short  to  see  out  of  the  middle  window.  He 
was  about  as  “big  as  the  letters  on  the  Pilot  House  nameplate,”  said 
one  who  knew  him.  They  built  a  special  stool  for  his  use.  He  had 
small,  piercing,  shoe-button  eyes,  white  chin  and  side  whiskers. 
When  he  was  captain  on  the  Fall  River  Line,  they  called  the  skipper 
“Commander”  to  differentiate  him  from  the  pilots  who  were  all 
licensed  captains.  The  extra  thick  band  of  gold  and  the  longer  title 
on  his  uniform  cap  seemed  to  accentuate  his  gnomish  stature. 

The  Davises  of  Somerset  were  one  of  Massachusetts’  most  distin¬ 
guished  families.  Elijah’s  father  was  a  strange  mixture  of  talents,  a 
many  sided  personality.  He  was  a  sea  captain,  a  preacher  (he  often 
discoursed  to  the  Gay  Head  Indians)  and  a  temperance  advocate.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  title  he  bore  with  greater  dignity— Deacon  or 
Captain.  He  served  the  Somerset  Baptist  Church  for  fifty-two  years; 
the  sea  for  five  years  longer.  Captain  (Deacon)  Nathan  Davis  was 
blessed  with  fourteen  children,  nine  of  whom  lived  beyond  infancy. 
Five  of  the  nine  were  males;  all  five  became  mariners.  Deacon 
Nathan  built  himself  a  fine  sloop  named  temperance.  Because  of 
his  strong  principles  no  champagne  sullied  her  bow  when  christ¬ 
ened— nothing  but  pure  water  was  fit  for  such  an  auspicious  event. 
It  is  said  she  was  the  first  ship  in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  tem¬ 
perance.  Each  of  the  five  sons  commanded  the  temperance  at  some 
time  in  his  life. 

Elijah  received  the  fighting,  inflexible  qualities  ever  associated 
with  his  name  from  his  mother.  She  was  an  even  more  inveterate 
foe  of  liquor  than  the  godly  deacon.  The  placid  citizens  of  Somer¬ 
set  were  jolted  out  of  their  complacency  one  day  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  grog  shop  would  be  established  on  Main  Street.  The 
proprietor  boldly  proclaimed  that  “he  would  sell  rum  at  the  mouth 


of  a  cannon.”  To  boot,  his  big  dog  would  “eat  anybody  up  who 
came  near  him.”  The  squires  of  Somerset  proved  as  embattled  as 
the  farmers  of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  promptly  descended 
upon  the  den  of  iniquity.  In  jig  time  the  rum  merchant  was  in  jail 
and  a  foraging  party  commanded  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Davis  was  in  the 
saloon  overturning  and  smashing  barrels  until  the  roads  bubbled 
with  released  spirits.  One  of  the  last  things  discovered  in  the  saloon 
was  the  owner’s  mastiff,  hiding  under  a  counter  thoroughly  cowed 
and  deeply  perplexed. 

Elijah  Gifford  Davis  was  born  March  1,  1832.  He  was  the  second 
oldest  son.  The  Davis  homestead  was  on  Main  Street  near  the 
river.  One  day  excited  neighbors  rushed  into  the  Davis  mansion 
with  alarming  news.  Little  Elijah  and  his  sister  Mary  were  afloat  on 
a  plank.  There  they  were— Elijah  paddling  for  dear  life  while  Mary 
sat  in  queenly  fashion  on  a  little  chair.  Elijah’s  first  command  and 
his  first  passenger!  Danger  once  told  Oliver  Hawes,  president  of 
the  Fall  River  Historical  Society,  “My  first  boat  was  a  shingle;  the 
cargo  often  got  spilled.” 

At  the  youthful  age  of  sixteen  Elijah  was  a  full-fledged  skipper. 
He  captained  a  small  sloop  sailing  New  York  to  Fall  River.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  captain  of  the  large  Fall  River  schooner  jane 
f.  durfee,  which  was  chartered  to  the  Union  to  take  supplies  to 
the  Army.  The  sloop  and  her  diminutive  skipper  were  captured 
near  Fortress  Monroe.  His  release  was  purchased  for  $10,000.* 

In  1865  young  Davis  secured  the  propeller  steamer  united 
states  and  opened  his  own  New  York  freight  service  in  opposition 
to  the  powerful  Fall  River  Line.  Subsequently,  the  albatross  was 
bought  by  the  “Fall  River  Steamboat  Company”  and  Davis  took 
command.  The  albatross  has  been  written  of  as  Admiral  Far- 
ragut’s  flagship.  In  the  Red  River  battle  an  albatross  (there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  was  the  Sound  freighter)  was  lashed  to  Farragut’s 
flagship,  HARTFORD. 

On  January  1,  1876  the  rival  company  was  purchased  by  the  Fall 
River  Line  and  Elijah  Davis  began  his  three  decades  of  brilliant 
service  with  “America’s  most  famous  inland  water  route.”  From 
his  retirement  in  1906  until  his  death  in  1922  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
the  outward  bound  Fall  River  steamers  whistled  a  parting  salute  to 

*  Deacon  Davis  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Somerset. 
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the  little  man  at  “The  Anchorage,”  appropriate  name  of  his  home. 
Most  of  the  skippers  who  moved  the  little  brass  finger  controlling 
the  whistles  had  served  under  him.  They  screamed  their  toasts  for 
the  world  to  hear. 

The  old  albatross  had  often  shamed  the  regular  Fall  River  mas¬ 
ters  by  sloshing  into  port  ahead  of  them  when  gales  disturbed  the 
waters  or  an  interminable  waste  of  fog  hung  low.  But  when  Elijah 
Davis  brought  the  Chester  w.  chapin  through  to  New  England  in 
a  winter  blizzard  while  other  Sound  steamers  remained  anchored, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  his  name  must  be  changed.  He  was  no 
longer  Captain  Elijah  Davis  but  Danger  Davis.  To  the  regular 
passengers  he  was  “Safety”  Davis;  they  resented  the  implication  in 
the  new  title.  Fog  or  no  fog,  his  Plymouth  always  made  port.  Hell 
Gate,  where  the  channel  cavorted  about  like  a  drunken  man,  held 
no  terrors  for  him.  Oliver  Hawes,  who  in  eighty  years  sailed  with 
almost  every  Fall  River  skipper,  remembers  one  morning  in  ’89. 
He  was  bound  for  Europe  with  none  too  ample  time  for  his  steamer 
connection.  His  father  had  an  important  business  appointment  in 
New  York.  All  fog  is  thick,  but  Hawes  thinks  the  murk  of  that 
night  and  dawning  morning  was  the  densest  he  ever  saw.  Hawes, 
the  elder,  was  much  perturbed.  “Don’t  you  worry,  William,”  said 
Danger;  “you’ll  keep  your  appointment.”  While  bells  denoted 
other  Sound  steamers  at  anchor,  the  Plymouth  wormed  her  way 
along.  Clang— the  wheels  slowly  turned.  Clang— the  wheels  dragged 
in  the  water.  Clang!  Clang!  The  iron  paddles  banged  in  reverse. 
Inch  by  inch  the  Plymouth  crept  down  the  East  River  and 
rounded  the  Battery.  She  was  three  hours  behind  time  but  no 
other  Sound  liner  appeared  until  afternoon.  Danger  Davis  was  to 
Long  Island  Sound  what  Stephen  Beck  Hanks,  “the  greatest  pilot 
that  ever  turned  a  wheel,”  was  to  the  Mississippi. 

While  Captain  Davis,  in  certain  moods,  would  just  as  soon  jump 
down  the  throat  of  one  of  his  crew  as  look  at  him,  he  was  as  putty 
in  the  hands  of  a  child.  His  affection  for  children  was  constant, 
sincere  and  deep.  Many  parents  dated  their  trips  to  take  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  “Captain  Davis’s  boat.”  The  children  practically  became 
masters  of  the  steamer.  Some  of  the  veteran  passengers  found  the 
skipper  as  changeable  as  the  weather;  one  trip  he  might  be  as 
cordial  as  a  politician  the  day  before  election;  the  next  trip  as 


distant  as  the  same  individual  after  the  ballots  had  been  counted. 
But  to  the  children  he  was  like  Santa  Claus,  a  steadfast  soul  of 
goodness  and  mystery. 

Only  one  person  is  ever  known  to  have  made  the  diminutive 
Davis  signal  his  legs  to  reverse.  Then  it  was  that  terror  in  petti¬ 
coats,  Carrie  Nation.  Her  onslaught  on  Captain  Davis  is  rather 
amusing  when  it  is  recalled  the  skipper’s  mother  wielded  a  strong 
hatchet  in  the  cause  of  reform.  In  any  event  the  militant  Carrie 
was  a  passenger  on  the  puritan  one  jolly  evening.  A  group  of  col¬ 
lege  boys  were  among  the  several  hundred  passengers.  The  re¬ 
doubtable  Carrie  saw  evidence  of  needed  reform.  Mounting  a  table 
she  began  to  preach  with  fervor.  That  was  the  spark  the  college 
boys  needed.  Watchman  McGraw  attempted  to  intervene.  Carrie 
let  fly  with  a  left  of  scolding  adjectives  and  a  right  of  cutting 
phrases.  The  collegians  shrieked  and  jeered.  It  was  bedlam.  Danger 
was  on  the  quarter-deck  at  the  time.  His  little  feet  pedaled  up  the 
brass  plated  stairway.  Carrie,  having  thoroughly  pommeled  Mc¬ 
Graw  with  vituperation,  bespattered  the  skipper  with  invectives. 
Danger  soon  disappeared  through  the  big,  circular,  glass  doors  to 
the  quarter-deck,  whipped,  chastened  and  confused.  The  crew 
rubbed  their  eyes  in  astonishment. 

When  Danger  Davis  did  not  bring  the  Plymouth  through  the 
fog,  that  was  news.  The  morning  of  March  20,  1903  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  The  ply- 
mouth  did  not  get  through  the  fog  safely.  The  only  passenger  ever 
lost  by  accident  on  the  Fall  River  Line  in  its  ninety  years  was  on 
that  fateful  morning.  Death,  deliverance,  drama,  doubt  and  dan¬ 
ger,  yes,  and  Danger  Davis  too,  were  suddenly  dashed  together  in 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  ever  occurring  on  the  Sound. 

The  Plymouth  left  New  York  four  minutes  late  on  the  evening 
of  March  19  with  550  passengers  on  board.*  In  the  Sound  she  ran 
into  thick  fog.  Second  Pilot  Healey  was  at  the  middle  window  as 
the  steamer  neared  The  Race.  Captain  Elijah  Davis,  the  fog  eater 
of  the  Sound,  sat  on  his  stool  just  back  of  the  starboard  window. 
Out  of  the  murk  a  muffled  whistle  was  heard.  Suddenly  it  blew  very 
loud  and  very  clear.  Pilot  Healey  rang,  “stop.”  In  a  moment  the 
engine  gong  clanged,  “black  at  full  speed.”  Captain  Davis  and  Pilot 

*  In  the  freight  were  two  valuable  horses  belonging  to  Reginald  Vanderbilt. 
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Healey  saw  the  brilliant  bow  light  of  another  steamer  peering 
straight  at  them. 

Some  two  hours  after  the  Plymouth  had  left  New  York  the  side- 
wheel  freighter  city  of  taunton,  Captain  John  S.  Bibber,  steamed 
from  Fall  River.  She  plunged  into  a  thick  fog  at  Rose  Island,  New¬ 
port.  Ten  minutes  before  midnight  a  whistle  was  noted  off  the 
port  bow.  Captain  Bibber  stopped  his  ship  and  blew  three  whistles. 
Then  the  taunton  was  hauled  into  west  14  north  and  started 
ahead  under  one  bell.  In  a  few  minutes  a  green  light,  shining 
through  the  fog  like  a  polished  emerald,  seemed  to  drop  from  the 
sky  in  front  of  the  freighter’s  pilot  house. 

Steam,  released  from  two  whistles,  screamed  belated  warnings. 
Paddles  thumped  the  Sound  furiously  in  reverse.  Then  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  sounds  of  grinding  steel  and  crunching  woodwork. 
The  Plymouth  almost  lay  over  on  her  side.  The  taunton  shook 
as  though  seized  with  convulsions.  The  angel  of  Death  had 
swooped  down  in  the  midnight  hour. 

In  the  Plymouth’s  glory  hole,  hidden  from  the  view  of  the 
watchman  by  the  machinery  of  the  steering  engine,  were  some  of 
the  steamer’s  colored  stewards.  They  were  “rolling  the  bones,”  risk¬ 
ing  the  tips  received  from  the  diners  shortly  before.  The  game  was 
exciting,  more  so  because  enthusiasm  had  to  be  checked  lest  un¬ 
wanted  ears  and  eyes  be  attracted.  Then  a  strange,  cold,  fleshless 
hand  reached  in  and  tossed  the  dice.  The  walls  and  floors  and  ma¬ 
chinery  seemed  to  be  rolled  into  one  confused  heap.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  rumblings  and  thunderings.  The  lights  flickered  and 
went  out.  Splintered  white  timbers,  where  none  had  been,  bobbed 
about  weirdly  and  faded  from  view.  As  they  did,  there  was  a  rush 
of  cold  air  and  a  swirling  and  gurgling  of  water.  Six  black  men 
struggled  within  the  ship  with  an  enemy  they  had  never  met  be¬ 
fore.  The  waters  of  the  Sound  had  broken  through  the  stout,  steel 
hull.  Two  swam  for  the  stairway  and  grasped  what  was  left  of  it. 
The  others,  their  cries  of  alarm  quickly  engulfed  by  rising  waters, 
were  doomed.  They  died  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound  inside  the  hull 
Of  the  PLYMOUTH.* 

On  the  saloon  deck  were  scenes  of  terror.  Several  of  the  state¬ 
rooms  on  the  starboard  side  were  crushed  in.  One  passenger,  G.  H. 

*  A  watchman  was  killed— five  of  the  crew  were  lost. 
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Marsten,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  was  removed  from  the  wreckage 
lifeless.*  Another,  William  Daly,  was  seriously  injured,  his  right 
arm  having  been  severed.  Watchman  McGraw  cut  a  panel  out  of  a 
bridal  room  to  release  an  imprisoned  bride  and  groom.  Another 
couple  stumbled  out  of  a  stateroom  which  was  so  completely  de¬ 
molished  that  the  officers  of  the  steamer  could  not  understand  how 
they  had  survived.2 

Captain  Davis  was  a  giant  that  night.  He  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  inside  of  ten  minutes.  Something  of  his  calm  assurance 
spread  throughout  the  steamer.  The  diminutive  skipper  had  been 
taught  in  his  youth  to  despise  fear.  Practically  every  passenger  who 
came  ashore  told  of  the  deep  impression  Captain  Davis’  presence  of 
mind  had  made.  Until  they  saw  him  they  were  certain  they  were 
lost.  A  detachment  of  United  States  Marines  effectively  aided  the 
steamer’s  crew  in  preserving  order.  Captain  Davis  discovered  that, 
while  the  Plymouth  was  deeply  cut,  her  water-tight  bulkheads 
were  holding.  He  shaped  his  course  for  nearby  New  London.  It  was 
necessary  to  steer  the  big  passenger  steamer  by  hand  since  the  steam 
steering  gear  had  been  fouled.  The  helpless  city  of  taunton,  a  big 
bite  out  of  her  bow,  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  freighter  Nashua,  which 
responded  to  her  distress  whistles.  Captain  Nathan  Keeney,  of  the 
Nashua,  towed  the  half-sinking  taunton  into  New  London  stern 
first.  It  was  not  until  she  arrived  there  that  Captain  Davis  knew  that 
he  had  collided  with  a  freighter  of  his  own  line. 

Several  of  the  later,  distinguished  captains  of  the  Fall  River 
Line  were  participants  in  the  events  of  that  thrilling  night.  Edward 
R.  Geer,  was  first  pilot  on  the  Plymouth.  Fred  M.  Hamlen,  hero 
of  the  boston  disaster  in  1924,  was  pilot  on  the  taunton.  Frank  H. 
Avery,  last  captain  of  the  mammoth  commonwealth,  was  second 
pilot  on  the  Nashua. 

Was  it  fate  or  merely  the  law  of  averages  which  dictated  that  the 
only  passenger’s  life  lost  on  the  Fall  River  Line  would  be  on  the 
steamer  made  famous  by  the  skipper  who  never  surrendered  to  fog? 

One  of  the  first  of  the  investigating  officials  to  arrive  at  New 
London  was  Captain  Henry  O.  Nickerson,  then  superintendent  of 
the  company,  who  had  once  served  on  the  albatross  under  Dan- 

*  O.  H.  Taylor,  General  Passenger  Agent,  asked  newspapers  to  “emphasize  this  is 
the  first  time  in  fifty  years  the  Fall  River  Line  has  killed  a  passenger.” 
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ger  Davis.  To  the  best  of  the  writer’s  knowledge,  he  was  the  only 
skipper  of  the  service  who  ever  became  an  executive  of  the  Line. 

Nickerson  waged  an  unceasing  war  on  Rule  14  of  the  Pilot 
Rules.  He  felt  he  was  tilting  at  no  windmill  when  he  sought  re¬ 
vision  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  “passing  signals”  in  a  fog. 
He  crystallized  the  opinion  of  most  steamboatmen  when  he  flung 
out  the  challenge,  “I  know  for  myself  that  I  can  run  a  steamboat 
better  than  a  lawyer  or  all  the  lawyers  combined.  They  do  not 
allow  me  to  give  them  advice  as  to  law  matters,  why  should  they 
make  rules  for  my  business?”  After  years  of  speech  making  and 
letter  writing,  Captain  Nickerson  succeeded  in  getting  a  revised 
Rule  14  introduced  into  Congress,  where  it  failed  of  passage. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  Nickerson’s  career  was  the  day 
in  1908  when  he  stood  at  the  gangway  in  Fall  River  and  welcomed 
several  thousand  visitors  to  the  new  commonwealth.  The  Sound 
liner  was  then  the  largest  inland  steamer  built  in  America.  (When 
she  went  silently  down  the  East  River  thirty  years  later,  Baltimore 
junk-yard  bound,  she  was  still  the  largest  side-wheeler  ever  con¬ 
structed  for  salt  water  service.)  A  talked-of  feature  of  the  new  liner 
was  the  electric  dish  washing  machine.  Most  of  the  visitors  had 
never  even  seen  such  a  gadget. 

Abram  Gardner  Simmons,  Baylies  Davis,  George  F.  Chase, 
Elijah  Gifford  Davis  and  Henry  O.  Nickerson  were  especially  loyal 
to  the  high  traditions  of  the  Sound  where  “it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
navigate  a  ship  even  in  clear  weather.”  Year  in  and  year  out  they 
met  with  distinction  the  obligations  imposed  by  freighting  hu¬ 
mans  and  merchandise  over  the  water  highway  which  nourished 
New  England’s  life.  ’ 


1  Norman  Strickland,  later  a  Captain,  began  Fall  River  Line  career  as  seaman,  1903, 
at  $9.25  per  week. 

2  Passenger  John  M.  Thompson  next  day  read  his  obituary;  he  had  occupied  a 
demolished  stateroom. 
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SIMIANS,  HORSES  AND  EQUERRIES 


A  cottony  mass  of  whiteness  hung  heavily  over  the  Sound.  The 
richard  peck,  New  York  bound  out  of  New  Haven,  her  decks  and 
stanchions  dripping  from  the  summer  fog,  blared  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  of  her  progress.  The  Sound  was  alive  with  whistles  and  rau¬ 
cous  fog  horns,  making  early  morning  slumber  impossible.  Many 
of  the  richard  peck’s  passengers,  some  curious,  some  excited,  some 
obviously  worried,  dressed  and  ventured  out  on  the  narrow  deck, 
moving  forward  to  the  bow.  To  the  inexperienced,  danger  and 
uncertainty  lay  beyond  the  inescapable  mountain  of  mist.  Instinc¬ 
tively  they  glanced  up  to  the  pilot  house  and  were  somewhat 
reassured  because  Captain  Edgar  J.  Hardy  and  Pilot  Len  Hancort 
gave  no  hint  of  apprehension  or  doubt.  The  mariners  knew  exactly 
how  many  minutes  and  how  many  miles  they  were  from  Execution 
Rocks  and  Stepping  Stones.  A  score  of  phantom  Sound  liners,  like 
the  peck  herself,  steamed  unerringly  toward  the  anchorage  off 
Whitestone,  because  Hell  Gate  defied  passage  during  fog. 

In  the  peck’s  upper  deck  dining  room,  gold-braided,  brass-but¬ 
toned,  bunion-footed,  portly  Charlie  Canning,  aging  Assistant 
Steward,  sat  unconcernedly  enthroned  in  dignity  at  the  high 
Cashier’s  desk.  But  on  this  particular  morning,  Canning  was 
amused  at  the  undeniable  excitement  shown  by  the  new  teen-age 
dining  room  Checker,  spending  a  prep-school  vacation  afloat. 
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Sight  unseen,  the  richard  peck  swept  past  Execution  Rocks  to 
starboard,  Stepping  Stones  to  port  and  then  made  a  sharp  turn  as 
Fort  Schuyler’s  mournful  bell  tolled.  Ahead  were  sounds  of  clang¬ 
ing  bells,  denoting  fog-bound  steamers  at  anchor.  The  richard 
peck  slowed,  stopped  and  shook  like  a  wet  terrier  as  her  hooks 
went  down  and  she  joined  the  bell-ringing  ghost  fleet. 

Her  screaming  whistle  now  silent,  the  peck’s  big  bell  added  to 
the  brassy  chorus.  The  fascinated  Checker*  and  the  veteran  Assist¬ 
ant  Steward,  poking  their  heads  out  into  the  dampness,  engaged 
in  a  mild  argument  as  to  the  identity  of  the  approaching  steamer. 

“That’s  the  city  of  lowell,”  ejaculated  the  Checker. 

“Nope,  she’s  the  bunker  hill.’’  Canning  was  proved  correct  as 
the  high  white  bow  of  the  inbound  Boston  liner  edged  close  by  and 
faded  into  the  fog. 

Then  came  a  quarter  hour  of  anticipation  for  the  youth.  Blasts 
from  a  deep-throated  whistle  about  which  there  could  be  no  argu¬ 
ment  sounded  far  off.  The  Priscilla,  a  boyhood  friend,  was 
nearing. 

“She’s  coming  right  alongside  of  us,’’  the  Checker  called  to 
Canning,  who  left  his  Cashier’s  desk,  priscilla  loomed  up,  her 
ponderous  paddles  turning  slowly.  Seconds  later  her  wheels 
dragged  and  her  big  anchors  plunged  into  the  East  River,  mere 
yards  abeam  of  the  richard  peck.  Canning’s  derisive  snort,  “Bah, 
there’s  old  Noah’s  Ark,’’  did  not  tarnish  the  lad’s  high  moment. 

Noah’s  Ark  indeed!  Canning’s  unflattering  comment  was  based 
on  Priscilla’s  bulk  and  cumbersomeness  in  contrast  with  his  own 
yachtlike  richard  peck.  Yet  his  implication  that  the  sumptuous 
priscilla  might  be  a  floating  menagerie  was  not  wholly  amiss. 
White-haired  old  Charlie  had  been  ferrying  through  the  Sound 
long  enough  to  know  the  many  tales  of  “clean  beasts  and  beasts 
not  clean’’  in  the  annals  of  priscilla  and  her  sister  vessels.  Cats, 
cows,  dogs,  horses,  parrots  and  monkeys  were  frequently  listed  on 
the  baggage  and  freight  manifests.  Rodents  were  nightly  non-pay¬ 
ing  passengers. 

Navigation  on  foggy  nights  was  enough  of  an  ordeal  without 
having  unwelcome  animals  lurking  in  the  pilot  house.  A  modern 
Pied  Piper  could  have  obtained  full-time  employment  at  Fall 

*  The  author,  summer  of  1916. 
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River  Wharf.  The  big  passenger  liners  arrived  from  New  York 
before  most  Fall  River  housewives  were  even  thinking  about 
breakfasts;  some  fourteen  hqurs  would  elapse  before  they  cast  off 
for  the  return  voyage.  There  was  bustle  and  excitement  in  the  first 
few  hours  as  the  passenger  and  freight  trains  departed.  By  mid-day, 
however,  the  extensive  wharf  properties  became  as  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  a  Sabbath  dawn  in  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  where 
automobiles  or  vehicles  of  any  description  are  forbidden  to  move 
or  even  be  parked  on  the  streets  on  Sunday.  Despite  the  vigilance 
of  watchmen  and  a  multitude  of  traps,  the  more  adventurous  of 
the  wharf  rats  took  advantage  of  the  several  hours  of  inactivity 
at  Fall  River  and  sneaked  aboard  the  steamers  by  way  of  the  silent 
cargo  gangplanks. 

The  steamers  Priscilla,  providence  and  Plymouth  were  espe¬ 
cially  alluring  to  wandering  rodents  because  their  kitchens  and 
food  supplies  were  below  decks.  The  predatory  animals  soon  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  climb  up  the  steering  apparatus  into  the  pilot 
houses,  decks  above.  They  were  enticed  by  the  darkness  and  the 
snacks  sent  up  to  the  men  on  watch.  One  well-known  skipper  said 
the  slinking  visitors  were  “daring  and  even  tried  to  be  friendly. 
They  sure  did  like  Captain  George  Rowland.” 

Rowland’s  attitude  and  posture  in  the  unlighted  pilot  house  was 
frequently  paradoxical.  Many  a  brash  Quartermaster,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  experienced  pilots  on  relief  assignments,  learned  to  their 
sorrow  that  the  relaxing  mariner  was  the  most  “wide  awake 
snoozer”  on  the  Sound.  Having  expertly  guided  the  steamer  from 
crowded  harbors  into  the  broad  waters  of  the  Sound  or  the  Atlantic 
as  the  case  might  be,  Captain  Rowland  often  left  his  station  at  the 
“middle  window”  but  remained  within  the  steamer’s  nerve  center. 
He  plumped  into  a  big  chair  many  feet  from  the  binnacle  and 
soon  began  to  snore.  That  was  pure  deception;  he  knew  where  his 
ship  was  every  second.  He  heard  all  the  scuttlebutt,  frequently 
joining  in  with  additions,  corrections  or  chuckles. 

Once,  three  or  four  nights  in  succession,  shortly  after  the  well- 
fed  Captain  had  partaken  generously  of  the  pilot  house  “lunch” 
(so  named  even  if  served  at  midnight) ,  the  men  on  duty  heard 
the  supposedly  slumbering  mariner  muttering  angrily  and  saw 
him  thrashing  his  arms  wildly.  Believing  that  their  Captain  could 
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scarcely  be  the  victim  of  nightly  disturbing  dreams,  the  Pilot  on 
watch  stepped  quietly  back  into  the  shadows  to  investigate.  He 
learned  that  it  was  not  a  devil  in  the  cheese  but  a  devil  after  the 
cheese  which  was  causing  the  skipper’s  strange  behavior.  To  his 
utter  astonishment,  the  subordinate  observed  a  big  rat,  acting  as  a 
scavenger  of  crumbs,  stealthily  moving  over  the  commander’s 
white-vested  chest  and  nuzzling  his  brass  buttons.  He  heard  the 
Captain  snarling  half  to  himself,  “Damn  rats — don’t  mind  them 
nibbling  the  crumbs,  but  do  they  have  to  make  this  a  damn  play¬ 
ground?”  With  a  smile  and  a  shrug  the  Pilot  moved  forward  of 
the  steering  wheels  to  resume  his  vigil  at  the  “middle  window.” 

Of  course,  rodents  are  found  on  every  ship,  however  large  or 
luxurious.  Walter  Lord  in  his  matchless  retelling  of  the  sinking  of 
the  TiTANicf  reports  a  gay  party  in  the  steerage  which  was  in¬ 
terrupted  “when  a  rat  scurried  across  the  room  and  the  boys  gave 
chase.” 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  night  while  steering  the  Plymouth  Quarter¬ 
master  Jacob  Flye  was  aghast  to  discover  a  rat  had  crawled  up  on 
his  shoulder.  If  the  startled  helmsman  had  caused  the  Plymouth 
to  veer  into  another  ship  or  fetch  up  on  a  reef,  would  the  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspectors  have  allowed  the  antics  of  a  rat,  a  “menace  to 
navigation”  within  the  confines  of  the  pilot  house,  to  be  offered 
as  a  proper  defense? 

“Monkey  business”  doubtless  frequently  occurred  aboard  the 
Priscilla.  However,  there  was  one  Simian  affair  during  the  long 
tenure  of  Captain  Rowland  which  he  and  the  Fall  River  Line 
were  eager  to  forget.  There  was  hell  to  pay,  and  a  sizeable  legal 
settlement,  too,  as  the  story  runs.  The  demise  of  the  Simian  quartet 
is  well  remembered  by  Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland,  who  was 
First  Pilot,  Junior  Grade,  on  the  fateful  night,  prior  to  World 
War  I. 

A  vaudeville  troup,  featuring  four  trained  monkeys  was  swing¬ 
ing  around  the  circuit.  Having  played  in  Boston,  the  variety  act 
headed  for  New  York.  From  the  famous  Boat  Train’s  baggage  car 
the  blue-coated,  chattering  animals  were  trundled  aboard  the 
Priscilla  at  Fall  River  Wharf.  The  Agent  at  the  wharf  came 
aboard  and  gave  elaborate  instructions  to  Captain  Rowland;  the 

fA  Night  to  Remember,  Walter  Lord:  Henry  Holt,  New  York, .1955. 
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man-like  animals  were  delicate,  high-strung,  affected  by  weather 
conditions  and  valuable.  Blown  sea  air,  a  lure  for  hot  and  dusty 
travelers,  was  not  for  them.  The  Captain  thoroughly  understood 
his  responsibility.  First  Mate  Jediah  Shirley  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  Priscilla’s  supreme  autocrat.  “Yes,  yes,  Captain, 
them  monkeys  will  be  treated  with  extra  caution,  sir.’’  The  boss 
of  the  spacious  freight  deck  in  turn  ordered  the  Watchman  to 
come  before  him.  The  nocturnal  guardian  of  the  cargo  was  em¬ 
phatically  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Agent  had  said  “this”; 
the  Captain  had  thundered  “that”  and  the  First  Mate  was  reecho¬ 
ing  “this  and  that.’’  The  Watchman  salaamed  and  yes-sired  all  over 
the  freight  deck.  First  Mate  Shirley,  having  been  cautioned  ex¬ 
plicitly  about  the  beasts’  susceptibility  to  chilling  air  currents 
placed  them  hard  by  the  extremely  warm  fire-room  bulkhead, 
several  feet  from  a  fresh  air  grate.  With  a  final  admonition  to  the 
Watchman  to  observe  “them  monkeys  all  night  long,’’  the  First 
Mate,  convinced  of  a  duty  well  performed,  trudged  off  to  meet 
other  demands  of  his  high  office.  The  Watchman  peeked  at  the 
hairy  creatures  at  Newport,  later  saw  that  they  were  unaffected  by 
the  ocean  swells  off  Point  Judith  and  gave  them  the  brush  off  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  Next  morning  when  the  priscilla  was  bel¬ 
lowing  down  the  East  River,  Shirley  rendered  a  free  translation 
of  the  biblical  question  “Watchman,  what  of  the  night?’’  Then 
anguish  and  panic  enveloped  the  freight  deck.  Three  of  the  gaily 
attired  Simians  had  obviously  played  before  their  last  audience; 
the  fourth  was  gasping  and  choking  in  the  throes  of  death.  When 
the  badly  shaken  Shirley  informed  Captain  Rowland  that  the 
lively  monkeys  of  a  few  hours  before  now  awaited  funeral  rites, 
the  skipper’s  copious  handle-bar  mustache  was  almost  singed  off 
by  his  own  blasphemous  blasts. 

The  monkeys’  master  did  more  than  blaspheme  and  wail;  his 
vaudeville  act  was  ruined.  Charging  the  Fall  River  Line  with  gross 
negligence  instead  of  “extra  caution,’’  he  sought  financial  redress 
in  the  courts. 

The  errant  Watchman  and  his  successors  paid  for  it,  too.  Stra¬ 
tegically  located  time  clocks  were  installed  on  the  freight  deck  to 
be  punched  every  fifteen  minutes. 

Transportation  of  animals  enlivened  many  an  otherwise  routine 
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voyage.  For  years  the  Fall  River  Line  was  famous  for  its  trained 
lifesaving  crews.  Their  pilgrim  of  1883  was  reported  to  be  the 
first  American  vessel  to  feature  such  men  and  equipment. ##  The 
lifesavers  sleeping  quarters  were  adjacent  to  the  especially  equipped 
boats.  A  direct  bell  from  the  pilot  house  summoned  the  sea¬ 
men  into  emergency  action. 

One  autumn  night  in  1905,  while  the  puritan  was  moored  at 
Newport  loading  freight,  her  special  crew  was  ordered  to  effect 
what  may  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  rescue  attempt  in  the 
history  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Actually,  despite  the  lifesavers’ 
prompt  and  physically  taxing  efforts,  the  rescue  failed.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  victim  sailed  from  Newport  aboard  the  very  same  puritan 
from  which  it  had  unexpectedly  leaped. 

During  the  horse  and  carriage  days  the  Fall  River  freight  decks 
were  frequently  floating  barnyards.  Although  only  the  ultra- 
wealthy  owned  automobiles  in  igo5,j~f  Newport’s  Four  Hundred 
had  not  generally  forsaken  horsedrawn  equipages.  When  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  closed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  passenger  steamers 
to  take  aboard  at  Newport  one  hundred  or  more  horses  and  scores 
of  prize  cows,  flanked  by  a  retinue  of  coachmen  and  lackeys.  An 
automobile  in  the  cargo  was  a  rarity. 

One  night  Captain  George  F.  Chase  and  First  Mate  Addison  L. 
Sherman  were  advised  that  the  puritan’s  Newport  freight  would 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  carriages  and  one  automobile. 
As  the  last  horse  was  being  led  up  the  gangplank  the  automobile 
was  made  ready  to  chug  aboard.  With  a  roar  like  a  fireworks  fac¬ 
tory  going  skyward,  the  car  backfired.  That  terrified  the  four- 
footed  beast,  which  broke  loose  from  its  sailor-escort  and  galloped 
madly  across  the  freight  deck  in  the  manner  of  a  firehorse  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  third  alarm.  Someone  had  forgotten  to  put  the  heavy  guard 
rail  across  the  top  of  the  opposite  gangway.  The  frenzied  animal 
parted  the  stout  gangway  boards  as  if  they  were  paper  and  plunged 
with  a  mighty  splash  into  the  dark  waters  of  Newport  harbor, 
swimming  lustily  toward  the  distant  Naval  Training  Station. 

**  Steam  Navigation  on  Long  Island  Sound,  J.  Howland  Gardner:  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  New  York,  1943. 

ff  First  President  to  ride  in  an  auto  was  McKinley,  driven  in  a  Stanley  Steamer, 
1898. 


Amidst  curses,  shouted  orders,  ringing  bells  and  encouraging 
cheers  from  passengers,  the  lifesaving  crews  went  into  action. 
Speedily  two  puritan  lifeboats  hit  the  water  and  the  chase  was  on. 
With  all  the  skill  of  a  Johnny  Weismuller,  the  horse  rapidly  out¬ 
distanced  the  hefty  oarsmen,  one  of  whom  was  Norman  L.  Strick¬ 
land,  then  a  seaman.  Finally,  well  pooped,  the  beast  clattered  up 
the  rocky  shore  and  began  sampling  the  grassy  bank.  A  van  was 
summoned  and  the  horse  driven  back  to  the  waiting  steamer  at 
Long  Wharf.  When  the  fatigued  returning  lifeboat  crews  came 
within  hailing  distance,  Mate  Sherman  had  worked  up  a  glowing 
oration  dealing  with  the  ancestry,  education  and  future  of  the 
imbecile  who  had  failed  to  lock  the  guard  rail  in  place.  Minutes 
later,  the  delayed  puritan  was  off  for  New  York,  while  a  group  of 
weary  sailers  sought  liniment  bottles. 

Did  Jediah  Shirley’s  “sick  horse’’  yarn  really  fool  Captain 
George  Rowland?  priscilla  pilot  house  minions,  who  knew  the 
skipper’s  sharpness  and  versatility,  could  never  quite  determine. 
(One  veteran  officer  said  Rowland  had  the  knack  of  giving  a 
subordinate  a  severe  dressing  down  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
while  simultaneously  telling  a  funny  story  to  the  mortified  man’s 
wife  out  of  the  other.) 

First  Mate  Shirley,  an  excellent  officer  and  a  good  sailorman, 
was  never  accused  by  even  his  best  friends  of  being  a  practicing 
disciple  of  the  WCTU.  One  night  there  was  a  large  shipment  of 
horses  out  of  New  York.  The  coachman  in  charge  had  a  bottle  of 
potent  nectar  which  he  was  eager  for  Shirley  to  test.  A  Fall  River 
Line  detective  (on  the  prowl  for  fancy  women  and  sneak  thieves) 
ventured  aloft  and  reported  to  the  Captain  that  Shirley  was  lit  up. 
Rowland  went  sneaking  down  the  forward  stairway  intent  on 
trapping  his  First  Mate  imbibing  while  on  duty.  Shirley’s  hearing 
was  as  keen  as  a  hound’s;  the  light  step  on  the  stairs  had  a  very 
familiar  vibration.  Making  no  attempt  to  jettison  the  bottle,  the 
Mate  ducked  hastily  into  the  stall  with  the  horses. 

“Shirley,  Shirley — where  the  hell  are  you?’’  trumpeted  the  vexed 
skipper. 

“I’m  in  here,  Captain,  taking  care  of  a  sick  horse,”  shouted  the 
quick-thinking  Jediah. 

Moving  toward  the  horse’s  “stateroom”  Rowland  snorted,  “I 
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heard  you  had  a  bottle  of  liquor  down  here  and  was  making  a 
damn  fool  of  yourself.” 

“Nonsense,  Captain,”  responded  Shirley,  “I’m  only  giving  medi¬ 
cine  to  a  sick  horse,  sir.” 

Rowland  stepped  smartly  into  the  stall.  By  then  the  Mate  had 
the  bottle  halfway  down  the  horse’s  throat.  The  coachman,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  he  had  lured  a  brother  tippler  to  the  brink  of  disaster, 
solemnly  corroborated  Shirley’s  story.  The  equerry  gave  Captain 
Rowland  a  long  dissertation  concerning  the  unfortunate  beast’s 
malady. 

A  bit  later  the  allegedly  ailing  horse  lay  down  in  the  stall,  dead 
to  a  world  of  beating  paddles  and  lapping  waves.  Was  the  animal 
asleep  or  drunk?  Although  he  talked  about  everything  else  during 
his  pilot  house  “slumbers,”  Rowland  remained  strangely  silent 
on  the  subject  of  horse  medicine. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE  TOW-ROPE 


Providence,  like  the  ports  of  New  Haven,  New  London  and  Ston- 
ington,  had  a  far-flung  ocean  commerce  and  a  packet  trade  with 
New  York  long  before  craft  with  splashing  wheels  and  rackety 
engines  were  thought  of.  Providence  was  essentially  a  nautical 
town,  founded  by  a  nautically  minded  man. 

It  is  well  tp  remember  that  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  a  canoe  at 
the  spot  he  named  “Providence”  in  recognition  of  “the  freedom  and 
vacancy  of  the  place  and  many  providences  of  the  most  holy.”  When 
he  was  seventy-three,  Roger  Williams,  seized  by  his  old  controversial 
spirit,  challenged  George  Fox,  the  Quaker*,  to  a  debate.  Fox  had 
left  Providence  after  creating  a  great  stir  and  had  gone  to  Newport. 
In  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  Williams,  “cutting  through  a  stormy 
wind  and  great  seas,”  paddled  his  canoe,  Providence  to  Newport. 
After  plying  the  paddle  all  day  and  arriving  in  Newport  at  mid¬ 
night,  Williams  learned  to  his  dismay  that  Fox  had  departed. 

Williams’  little  canoe  gave  way  in  1711  to  Providence-built  ves¬ 
sels  which  found  wealth  in  cargoes  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  Rhode  Islanders  showed  their  indignation  toward 
British  tax  regulations  even  before  the  Boston  Tea  Party  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  British  sloop-of-war  gaspee  in  1772  not  far  from  the  port  of 
Providence.  When  war  came,  Rhode  Island  furnished  more  naval 

*  The  sect  was  strong  at  Newport— at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  half 
the  residents  of  Newport  were  Quakers. 
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officers  than  any  other  colony;  Esek  Hopkins,  a  Providence  mariner, 
was  the  first  commander  of  the  American  Navy. 

Providence,  which  had  a  “river  running  through  the  town  nearly 
north  and  south,”  was  indeed  a  nautical  community.  Always  she  re¬ 
joiced  in  her  famous  shipmasters.  The  whalers  and  clipper  ships 
and  the  master  who  brought  fragrant  cargoes  from  eastern  lands 
have  gone  from  Providence;  the  Long  Island  Sound  steamboat  re¬ 
mains.  New  names  have  for  the  last  century  kept  clean  and  fresh  the 
tradition  and  salty  spirit  of  old-time  Providence. 

Take  Captain  Thomas  W.  Rowland,  for  instance.  In  all  his  forty- 
six  years  of  steamboating  he  never  rescued  a  soul  from  the  Sound. 
Nothing  remarkable  about  him!  But  hold— no  passenger  on  his 
steamers  ever  required  rescuing.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
made  port  if  they  so  willed.*  Most  of  them  arrived  on  time.  The 
name  of  Thomas  W.  Rowland  belongs  with  the  Bunkers  and  Com¬ 
stocks  of  early  Providence  steamboat  days.  Incidentally,  Captain 
Thomas  Rowland  was  not  the  only  one  of  that  name  to  sail  upon 
the  Sound.  Years  before,  a  Thomas  F.  Rowland  was  an  engineer  on 
the  New  Haven  Line.  That  Rowland,  as  proprietor  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Iron  Works,  built  there  with  John  Ericson  the  monitor  of 
Civil  War  fame. 

Thomas  W.  Rowland’s  Sound  career  began  in  the  accepted  man¬ 
ner.  His  father  was  also  a  mariner.  Born  in  1856  at  East  Setauket, 
Long  Island,  Tom  went  to  sea  on  his  father’s  schooner  almira  t. 
Rowland.  At  nineteen  he  was  skipper  of  his  first  vessel,  the  150-ton 
schooner  c.  1.  erickson. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  led  to  his  going  on  the  steam¬ 
boats.  He  got  married.  Long  trips  away  from  home  were  not  so  ro¬ 
mantic.  That  was  only  one  of  the  reasons.  One  day  his  bride  saun¬ 
tered  to  the  waterfront  and  boarded  the  mary  t.  Rowland.  The 
mary,  which  had  once  freighted  marble  for  government  buildings 
from  Bridgeport  to  Washington,  was  then  a  sooty  coal  carrier. 
Young  Tom  appeared— grimy,  unshaven,  in  a  faded  blue  shirt,  no 
gay  Lothario.  The  elder  Rowland,  well  charted  in  the  sea  of  matri¬ 
mony,  read  the  bride’s  glance.  “We’ve  got  to  get  Tom  something 
else  to  do,”  he  opined.  That  was  in  1883.  The  post  of  quartermaster 
was  secured  for  the  newlywed  on  the  freighter  Frances,  Providence 

*  No  Sound  line  was  free  of  suicide  attempts. 
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to  New  York,  Captain  William  Smith  Young.  Even  on  a  freighter 
faded  shirts  were  not  approved;  Tom  had  to  spruce  up. 

In  July,  1929  Tom  Rowland,  senior  captain  of  the  Fall  River 
fleet,  was  retired  after  having  run  to  every  Sound  port  and  com¬ 
manded  twenty-four  Sound  freight  or  passenger  liners.  The  best 
known  of  them  was  the  pilgrim;  the  fastest,  the  turbine  freighter 
old  colony.  His  favorite  was  the  Chester  w.  chapin.  “She  handled 
good  and  was  smart”  was  the  sea-going  way  he  summed  up  her 
virtues. 

It  takes  a  telescope  to  find  accidents  in  Captain  Rowland’s  long 
record.  In  August,  1928  his  beloved  Chester  w.  chapin,  inbound 
from  Providence,  sank  the  fifty  year  old  tug  volunteer  in  the  roar¬ 
ing  waters  of  Hell  Gate.  The  chapin  was  a  little  behind  schedule 
and  booming  along  against  a  head  tide  when  the  volunteer  was 
observed  rounding  Hallet’s  Point.  Rowland  blew  one  whistle  which 
was  acknowledged.  Then  Rowland  noticed  a  tow  coming  from 
Harlem  River  and  whistled  to  her  that  he  was  directing  his  course  to 
port.  The  volunteer’s  skipper,  evidently  confused,  put  her  wheel 
over  hard  a-starboard.  Before  the  inevitable  crash  the  resourceful 
Rowland  had  begun  to  blow  the  distress  signal.  Three  boats  were 
launched  from  the  chapin.  Nearby  tugs  sped  to  the  rescue.  All  of 
the  volunteer’s  crew  but  one  were  taken  from  the  mad  waters. 
Someone  on  shore  hearing  the  frenzied  shouts  and  whistles  tele¬ 
phoned  the  police  that  the  inmates  on  Ward’s  Island  had  escaped. 
Police  launches  sped  up  the  East  River,  their  sirens  adding  to  the 
din.  In  the  confused  navigation  the  chapin  became  mired  on  a  sand 
bar.  Captain  Rowland  had  to  wireless  for  tugs  to  haul  him  off. 

A  year  later  passengers  gathered  in  the  dining  saloon  of  the 
chapin  and  saw  the  ties  that  bound  Thomas  W.  Rowland  and  the 
Sound  dissolved.  Passengers  and  crew  joined  hands  and  sang  “Auld 
Lang  Syne”  as  the  inquisitive  beams  of  Execution  Rocks  Lighthouse 
peered  in  wonder.  When  Captain  Tom  Rowland  retired  in  1929, 
Governor  Case  of  Rhode  Island  wrote  him:  “Almost  every  native  of 
Rhode  Island  has  been  a  passenger  on  some  boat  you  have  com¬ 
manded.”  Now  over  eighty1  and  still  piloting  his  Buick  around 
Providence,  he  is  a  salty  yarn  spinner.  He  has  keen  memory  and 
sparkling  wit— and  a  whole  sea  chest  full  of  tales.  Courtships,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  suicides  had  their  places  in  his  record.  Presi- 
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dents  of  the  United  States,  bankers,  actors,  politicians,  preachers 
and  gamblers  had  been  among  the  millions  whose  lives  had  been 
his  responsibility. 

Rowland’s  place  on  the  chapin  was  taken  by  Captain  Philip  Oll- 
weiler.  If  medals  were  struck  for  Sound  captains  who  made  rescues 
or  towed  distressed  vessels  into  port,  Captain  Phil  Ollweiler  would 
have  a  whole  satchel  full.  He  towed  in  eight  Sound  liners  but  never 
had  to  be  towed  into  port  himself.  Once  he  was  towed  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sound.  But  that  is  a  story  which  must  wait. 

In  an  uncanny  way  Captain  Phil  Ollweiler  seemed  to  be  within 
hailing  distance  whenever  a  steamer  decided  to  throw  her  propeller 
at  a  porpoise  or  to  make  a  jig-saw  puzzle  of  her  shaft.  A  fitting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  right  time,  the  right  conditions,  and  the  right  man  is  a 
conspicuous  element  of  success  and  fame.  If  a  steamer  became  a 
derelict  off  New  Haven,  the  tall,  white-haired  Ollweiler  was  not  in 
Narragansett  Bay  that  night.  If  a  steamer  came  to  grief  off  Watch 
Hill,  Phil  Ollweiler  was  just  astern.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a 
stout  manila  hawser  up  his  gold-banded  sleeve.  He  was  the  master 
of  the  tow-rope. 

Two  of  Captain  Ollweiler’s  most  talked  of  feats  happened  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  1935.  One  was  the  biggest  towing  job 
he  ever  tackled;  the  other  a  spectacular  rescue  which  a  boat  crew 
from  the  Fall  River  liner  commonwealth  was  also  attempting  to  ef¬ 
fect.  On  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  July  when  passengers  almost 
hung  from  her  smokestacks,  the  providence,  Captain  Justin  W. 
Durfee,  New  York  to  New  Bedford,  broke  her  shaft  off  Watch  Hill. 
Captain  Ollweiler’s  miraculous  tow-line  came  into  play.  The  provi¬ 
dence,  a  397-foot,  4,400-ton  steamer,  disabled  on  the  ocean  portion 
of  the  run,  was  no  canoe  and  handling  her  was  a  real  test  of  Oll¬ 
weiler’s  ability.  Making  the  turn  at  Point  Judith  into  Narragansett 
Bay  strained  the  tow-lines  and  they  parted.  New  hawsers  went  snak¬ 
ing  through  the  water  and  the  procession  resumed.  At  Newport 
Ollweiler  expertly  put  the  big  providence  alongside  the  dock  as 
easily  as  a  few  tugs  might  have  done.  An  admiral,  aboard  the  city  of 
lowell,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “If  I  hadn’t  seen  it  done,  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it.’’  When  an  admiral  praises  a  commercial 
sailor,  that’s  news!  The  crew  of  the  lowell  received  an  extra  day’s 
pay  for  their  good  job. 


A  few  weeks  later  Captain  Ollweiler  and  the  city  of  lowell 
were  again  hailed.  A  severe,  electrical  storm  broke  over  the  Sound 
kicking  up  a  tremendous  sea.  Thronged  with  vacationists,  the  com¬ 
monwealth  began  to  roll  in  the  heavy  swells.  The  phone  in  the 
pilot  house  suddenly  rang.  A  passenger  reported  a  sailboat  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  commonwealth,  the  biggest  liner  ever  known  on  the 
Sound,  was  turned  about  into  the  gale  by  Captain  Norman  L. 
Strickland.  She  was  brought  around  to  form  a  lee  for  the  stricken 
sailboat.  Her  searchlight  cutting  through  the  torrential  rain  found 
two  boys  clinging  desperately  to  a  foundering  craft.  Captain  Strick¬ 
land  anchored  and  ordered  a  life-boat  crew  to  make  the  rescue. 
Despite  the  downpour  and  high  wind  passengers  lined  the  rails  by 
the  hundreds. 

On  the  city  of  lowell  astern,  Captain  Ollweiler  noticed  the 
commonwealth  hove  to  and  her  searchlight  playing  through  the 
darkness.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  observed  that  her  “hooks  were 
down.”  “Well,  here’s  another  towing  job,’’  he  said  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  air.  He  ordered  heaving  lines  and  hawsers  ready  and  swung 
up  alongside  the  commonwealth.  As  he  did  so  he  heard  cries  for 
help  over  the  howling  of  the  gale  and  noticed  the  sailboat  in  the 
rays  of  the  commonwealth’s  searchlight.  “Oh,  there’s  the  trouble,” 
he  said,  giving  orders  without  losing  a  moment. 

The  lowell  promptly  dropped  her  boat  into  the  rough  sea.  The 
life-boat  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  water  most  of  the  time  as  the  storm- 
whipped  Sound  tossed  it  about.  The  commonwealth’s  life-boat 
pulled  up  to  the  sailboat  just  as  the  lowell’s  plucked  the  boys  from 
the  Sound.  The  hundreds  in  the  aquatic  grandstands  cheered 
loudly.  It  was  a  thrilling  rescue. 

Once  in  a  while  a  sea  mystery  enlivened  the  “monotony”  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ollweiler’s  towing  and  rescuing.  Here  is  one  which  even  S.  S. 
Van  Dine  might  have  been  proud  to  have  conceived.  The  “plot” 
involved  three  Sound  steamers,  a  rescue  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  locked  cabin,  a  275-pound  man  and  a  mysterious  letter. 
The  three  craft  were  the  richard  peck.  Providence  Line,  Captain 
Philip  Ollweiler;  the  commonwealth  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  and 
the  Middletown,  then  operating  on  the  Bay  State  Line.  The  peck 
and  the  commonwealth  were  running  down  the  Sound  bound  for 
New  York  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  A  stentorian  shout  was 
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heard  from  the  water  and  both  steamers  hove  to  and  put  boats  into 
the  water.  Under  the  glare  of  the  searchlights  a  giant  of  a  man  was 
seen  swimming  toward  the  peck.  He  refused  the  aid  of  the  boats, 
and,  with  a  powerful  stroke,  reached  the  side  of  the  peck,  clambered 
up  a  ladder  and  was  rushed  to  Captain  Ollweiler’s  cabin.  The  huge 
stranger  was  tight  lipped  beyond  revealing  he  had  been  a  passenger 
on  the  Middletown.  When  the  Middletown  docked  at  New  York,  a 
cabin  occupied  by  a  man  of  the  name  and  description  of  the  rescued 
giant  was  found  locked  from  the  inside.  The  passenger  had  been 
seen  last  when  he  handed  a  letter  to  the  purser  for  mailing.  When 
the  stateroom  was  forced  open,  the  passenger’s  shoes  and  hat  were 
there.  The  mystery  was  deepened  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  state¬ 
room  window  was  open,  the  huge  wayfarer,  unless  made  out  of  rub¬ 
ber,  could  not  possibly  have  eased  himself  through  it.  When  the 
peck  docked,  the  rescued  man  walked  ashore  in  his  stocking  feet 
and  went  across  Manhattan  to  the  Bay  State  Line’s  East  River  pier 
to  claim  his  shoes,  hat  and  letter.  How  did  he  come  to  be  in  Long 
Island  Sound?  What  message  was  in  the  letter  which  never  reached 
the  post  office?  The  navigators  puzzled  their  heads  over  those  ques¬ 
tions  through  many  long  night  watches. 

The  grim,  lean-faced,  white-haired,  dignified  Ollweiler  will  tell 
you  with  a  salty  tang  in  his  voice  that  the  old  Providence  and  Ston- 
ington  side-wheeler  Connecticut  was  his  favorite  of  all  the  Sound 
steamers  he  knew.  His  love  for  the  Connecticut,  considered  a  first 
class  white  elephant  by  many,  was  not  based  on  her  admitted  sump¬ 
tuousness,  her  known  individuality  or  her  readiness  to  obey  the 
helm.  His  affection  was  based  on  something  more  definite,  more  im¬ 
portant.  Captain  Phil  met  Mrs.  Ollweiler  on  the  Connecticut.  She 
came  as  a  visitor  to  the  Providence  wharf  one  sunny  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Captain  Phil’s  keen  eyes  were  all  for  her. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Captain  Ollweiler’s  valedictory  was  not  happier. 
Early  in  1937  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad,  under  the  prod 
of  the  bankers,  was  casting  out  its  steamboats  as  though  they  had 
leprosy.  On  May  16  Ollweiler  took  the  city  of  lowell  up  Provi¬ 
dence  River  for  the  last  time,  leaving  the  port  exclusively  to  the 
Colonial  Line.  His  left  arm,  decorated  with  the  four  gold  bands  of 
his  rank  and  nine  five-year  service  stripes,  rested  lovingly  on  the 
spokes  of  her  big  steering  wheel.  The  master  of  the  tow-rope  was 


being  torn  unwillingly  from  the  Sound’s  famous  tow-boat.  Because 
of  seniority  he  was  given  command  of  the  priscilla  of  the  Fall 
River  Line,  replacing  popular  Captain  William  A.  McDonald.  You 
will  recall  1937  as  the  year  of  the  sit-down  mania.  A  month  or  two 
later  Fall  River  crews  “sat  down’’  and  refused  to  budge. 

When  the  New  Haven  Railroad  ordered  the  line  discontinued, 
the  starved-out  men  ambled  ashore.  Then  two  tugs  appeared  and 
Captain  Ollweiler  became  the  towed  rather  than  the  tower.  Thirty- 
three  hours  later  he  berthed  the  priscilla,  the  queen  of  all  Sound 
liners,  at  Fox  Point  Wharf  alongside  the  rusting  city  of  lowell. 
Significant  that— the  city  of  lowell  and  the  priscilla  had  made 
their  debuts  on  the  Sound  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in 
1894,  were  retired  from  activity  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in 
1937,  were  billeted  at  the  same  pier  in  Providence,*  and  were  com¬ 
manded  on  their  last  voyages  by  Captain  Philip  Ollweiler.  The 
writer  will  never  forget  Captain  Ollweiler  on  that  January  day  in 
i938  when  he  stood  on  Fox  Point  Wharf  with  Chief  Engineer  Wil¬ 
liam  McCready,  Captain  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard  and  Purser  Hugh 
Hill  watching  them  chop  the  frozen  hawsers  which  held  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  great  priscilla.  “This  is  breaking  my  heart,”  said  Oll¬ 
weiler  as  the  tug  Nottingham  yanked  the  “American  mauretania” 
into  the  stream,  bound  for  the  junk  yard. 

When  Captain  Ollweiler  left  the  Chester  w.  chapin  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  city  of  lowell,  Captain  Frank  H.  Avery  came  from 
the  New  Bedford  Line.  Avery  joins  Tom  Rowland  in  his  love  for 
the  chapin.  Although  he  commanded  the  larger  providence  and 
commonwealth  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  the  chapin  was  first  in  his 
book.  Captain  Avery  was  professionally  a  product  of  the  Soundf 
having  spent  all  of  his  forty-eight  sea-going  years  on  the  inland  sea. 
His  father  had  shipped  on  sailing  vessels  and  was  a  pilot  on  the 
Stonington  Line.  Avery’s  career  began  at  sixteen,  also  on  the 
FRANCES. 

Reference  to  Captain  Avery  recalls  the  night  the  new  Hampshire 
lost  her  smoke-stack.2  The  story  seems  incredible  but  both  Captain 
Avery  and  Captain  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard  swear  to  the  truth  of  it.  The 

*  It  was  the  first  time  the  priscilla  had  entered  the  port  of  Providence. 

f  Born  at  Groton,  Connecticut. 
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new  Hampshire  was  on  the  Bay  State  Line*  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Hazard.  The  westbound  trip  was  made  on  a  typical  Point 
Judith  night.  The  waves  crashed  completely  over  the  dome  deck  of 
the  passenger  steamer.  Close  to  the  moaning  whistling  buoy  a  fog 
rolled  in.  Captain  Hazard  “blew  the  whistle.”  There  was  not  even 
a  pathetic  bleat.  He  tried  again  and  was  greeted  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  Quaker  prayer  meeting.  Supposing  the  line  had  fouled  at 
some  point,  Hazard  said  to  the  second  pilot,  “Go  out  and  see  what’s 
the  matter.”  The  agitated  second  pilot,  looking  as  if  he  had  seen 
Hamlet’s  ghost,  burst  in  with  the  words,  “It’s  gone.”  “What’s 
gone?”  asked  the  incredulous  skipper  eyeing  the  pilot  sharply.  Not 
in  the  best  of  grammar,  the  Pilot  blurted  out,  “There  ain’t  nothing 
there;  the  stack’s  gone.”  The  astonished  Hazard  verified  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  statement.  A  deep  roll  had  snapped  off  the  big  stack  and 
the  supporting  guys.  Not  a  sound  of  its  departure  had  registered  in 
the  pilot  house.  Sparks  were  flying  about.  Hazard  was  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma;  the  sparks  constituted  a  fire  hazard  and  he  had 
no  effective  means  of  summoning  aid  (the  New  Haven  Railroad 
did  not  think  the  Bay  State  Line  merited  the  luxury  of  wireless). 
Luckily  the  fog  lifted  in  a  few  minutes.  Hazard  noticed  the  Chester 
w.  chapin  off  Narragansett  Pier.  He  began  flashing  his  search¬ 
light.  Every  few  seconds  he  planted  its  rays  squarely  in  the  chapin’s 
pilot  house  and  then  turned  it  back  over  his  own  stackless  upper 
deck.  The  exasperated  Avery  said  to  his  pilot,  “Steer  close  and  see 
what  she  wants.”  The  searchlight  of  the  new  Hampshire  kept  sweep¬ 
ing  her  own  upper  deck.  Suddenly  the  men  on  the  chapin  compre¬ 
hended.  “She’s  got  no  stack,”  they  chorused.  The  chapin  came 
alongside  and  assisted  the  crippled  new  Hampshire  into  New  Lon¬ 
don. 

Some  day  you  may  read  of  an  expedition  to  recover  the  stack  of 
the  new  Hampshire  from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Captain  Haz¬ 
ard  and  Captain  George  Ollweiler  of  the  Colonial  Line  discussed 
the  details  in  my  presence. 

•In  an  effort  to  fight  off  the  Colonial  Line  the  New  Haven  Railroad  long  operated 
two  lines  of  steamers  to  Providence— the  Providence  Line  and  the  Bay  State  Line. 


1  Died  March  23,  1940. 


2  Stack  lost  Jan.  1931. 
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NARRAGANSETT  SEAFARERS 


In  the  gay  nineties  the  captain  of  a  Sound  steamer  cut  quite  a  fig¬ 
ure.  The  steamers  were  equally  admired  and  applauded  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  American  big-wigs  traveled  by 
Sound  steamer,  many  as  often  as  once  a  week.  They  did  not  look 
upon  the  mariners  in  any  patronizing  sense  because  the  gilt  title 
“Captain”  carried  its  own  glory  and  fame.  Those  passengers  lifted 
up  their  heads  in  pride  when  the  captain  hailed  them  by  name  or 
invited  them  to  dine  with  him. 

Captain  Walter  R.  Hazard  was  a  distinct  asset  to  the  company 
which  employed  him,  for  his  name  was  music  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  plunked  their  cash  down  at  the  ticket  windows.  Walter  R.  Haz¬ 
ard  assuredly  had  his  public.  Some  of  his  followers  did  not  even 
forswear  their  allegiance  when  he  became  skipper  on  the  dubious 
New  Line  (fifty  cents  Providence  to  New  York)  in  the  feverish  com¬ 
petitive  days  of  1900  or  thereabouts.  One  Sound  skipper  of  goodly 
popularity  himself  told  the  writer  that  Hazard  was  the  “best  liked 
captain  who  ever  sailed  the  Sound.” 

The  New  Line  was  one  of  many  devices  by  which  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  then  definitely  committed  to  steamboats  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  system,  endeavored  to  capture  the  port  of  Providence. 
The  railroad  s  Providence  Line  had  two  active  competitors.  One 
was  Chester  W.  Chapin’s  Narragansett  Bay  Line  and  the  other  was 
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Allan  Joy’s  and  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh’s  Joy  Line.  The  railroad,  irked 
by  opposition  and  having  a  few  boats  to  spare,  put  on  another  line  of 
its  own  called  the  New  Line.  Down  East  shipping  men  were  less 
kind— they  dubbed  it  the  “corned  beef  and  cabbage  line.”  Practi¬ 
cally  every  wharf  in  Providence  harbored  a  New  York  steamboat. 

The  Hazard  family  is  one  of  our  oldest,  dating  back  to  1640. 
Walter  R.  Hazard,  born  at  Narragansett  Pier  in  1854,  was  a  skipper 
at  nineteen.  His  first  command  was  the  rianza;  his  last  schooner  the 
oakwoods.  In  1882  he  became  a  steamboatman  under  Captain  Jesse 
Mott.  A  decade  later  he  brought  the  new  Hampshire  (the  same 
steamer  which  lost  her  stack  forty  years  after  under  his  son’s  com¬ 
mand)  to  the  Sound  from  the  builders  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  lower  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  often  froze  solid.*  In  one 
of  those  frigid  winters  the  forty-year-old  schooner  oakwoods,  which 
had  made  hundreds  of  trips  from  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  to 
Narragansett  Pierf,  loaded  with  anthracite,  became  a  “prisoner” 
for  two  weeks  off  Whitestone.  There  was  a  narrow  track  in  the  ice 
through  which  the  Sound  steamers  managed  to  fight  their  way. 
Walter  R.  Hazard  was  master  of  the  city  of  lowell.  The  marooned 
men  aboard  the  schooner  hue  had  once  commanded  were  his  especial 
concern.  Food  and  daily  papers  were  flung  from  the  lowell  to  the 
oakwoods  or  were  placed  on  the  solid  ice  for  the  men  to  obtain. 
Captain  Hazard  spoke  Captain  Garlick  and  relayed  messages  to  the 
owners  and  to  the  families  of  the  crew.  One  night  after  an  excep¬ 
tionally  frigid  spell,  the  strong  lowell  forced  her  way  through  the 
choked  channel  after  much  backing  and  filling.  She  moved  slowly 
near  the  ice-enclosed  schooner.  Without  warning  a  yawning  fissure 
opened  up  to  port.  The  lowell,  refusing  to  obey  her  rudder,  leapt 
straight  for  the  old  oakwoods.  Captain  Hazard  was  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  her  and  her  sharp  prow  bit  into  the  starboard  side  of  the  aged 
craft.  Her  crew  stumbled  off  on  the  ice  floes  before  she  sank  and 
were  rescued  by  the  lowell.  Captain  Hazard  had  sent  his  old  com¬ 
mand  to  the  bottom  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy!  Later  the  vener¬ 
able  oakwoods  was  raised  and  operated  by  others.  The  writer  un¬ 
derstands  she  was  finished  by  a  German  submarine. 

*  In  the  ’8o’s  the  wooden  hulled  steamers  had  to  wait  for  the  iron  pilgrim  to  crack 
the  channel  open. 

f  Some  may  be  surprised  to  know  there  was  once  a  wharf  there. 
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Walter  Hazard  had  a  bit  of  old  Jake  Vanderbilt  lurking  under 
his  blue,  gold-buttoned  coat.1  When  he  was  at  the  middle  window  of 
any  steamer,  it  did  not  sail  up  the  East  River;  it  dashed  like  a  race 
horse.  That  was  Hazard’s  dry  land  proclivity  manifesting  itself.  He 
doted  on  race  horses  and  owned  three  himself. 

Another  famous  new  Hampshire  commander  was  Oliver  C.  Grif- 
fen  who  looked  like  a  preacher  and  usually  acted  like  one.  He  left 
behind  glowing  achievements  of  his  fifty-five  years  on  the  Sound, 
forty-four  of  them  as  the  active  commander  of  the  biggest  liners. 
He  is  wrapped  up  in  the  history  of  Sound  shipping;  his  career 
spanned  the  years  from  the  garish  Fisk  days  to  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  consolidation.  “His  seamanship  was  of  an  individual  char¬ 
acter,”  they  said.  It  did  not  stop  nor  start  there.  Oliver  Griffen  was 
an  individualist  in  everything.  Pilots  detested  his  rigid  discipline 
(no  smoking,  no  swearing,  no  drinking)  yet  they  welcomed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  serving  under  him  because  he  seemed  to  possess  a 
divine  insight  into  the  moods  of  wind  and  wave.  One  captain  rather 
contemptuously  said  of  Oliver  Griffen,  “He  was  too  good  to  be  a 
man.”  In  the  next  breath  he  waxed  eloquent  in  his  descriptions  of 
Oliver  Griffen’s  ability  to  handle  a  steamboat. 

Rum  and  card  playing  were  the  lowest  dregs  of  vice  in  the  eyes  of 
Griffen.  He  would  have  none  of  them  on  his  steamers.  They  tell  the 
story  that  Captain  Griffen  neatly  extinguished  a  spirited  card  game 
one  night.  Someone  reported  to  him  that  there  was  a  fire  in  a  store¬ 
room  on  the  freight  deck.  Captain  Griffen  quietly  investigated  and 
saw  a  quartet  of  darkies  playing  by  candle-light.  They  had  locked 
the  door  to  avoid  interruption.  Captain  Griffen  ordered  the  fire 
hose  run  out  and  streams  shot  through  the  door.  Needless  to  say, 
the  game  adjourned. 

During  the  great  blizzard  of  ’88  when  wreckage  was  cast  up  and 
down  the  Sound,  Griffen  brought  the  tiny  pequot  through  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  Nothing  else  appeared  from  New  York  that  day.  Griffen 
laughed  at  the  other  mariners  who  remained  snug  in  port.  It  was  a 
wild  night  and  the  little  freighter  mounted  seas  as  steep  as  moun¬ 
tains  and  then  fell  away  into  great  hollows  but  she  reached  Provi¬ 
dence  with  her  cargo  in  good  condition.  That  was  Oliver  Griffen, 
the  mariner  who  looked  like  a  minister. 

In  temperament  and  personality  Oliver  Griffen  was  as  far  re- 
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moved  from  Walter  Hazard  as  New  London  was  from  London.  Yet 
those  two  veterans  engaged  in  as  spirited  a  race  as  the  Sound  ever 
saw.  Griffen  had  the  new  providence  and  Hazard  the  Chester  w. 
chapin,  then  operating  on  the  New  London  Line.  The  chapin  had 
been  making  some  great  time  records  to  New  London,  even  better 
that  the  marks  of  the  city  of  lowell.  The  two  skippers  arranged  a 
race  on  the  quiet.  (I  wonder  if  Griffen  allowed  any  of  his  crew  to 
bet  on  the  result.)  After  passing  Hell  Gate,  the  providence  took  a 
lead  but  at  Whitestone  the  two  thin  stacks*  of  the  chapin  began 
belching  black  smoke.  The  paddles  of  the  providence  increased  to 
twenty-four  and  one-half  turns  a  minute.  The  twin  screw  chapin 
continued  to  gain.  From  Hart’s  Island  to  Captain’s  Island,  about  ten 
miles,  the  two  steamers  ran  neck  and  neck.  Flames  were  even  said 
to  have  belched  up  the  providence’s  stack.  The  race  had  all  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Mississippi  River.  When  the  fast-stepping  chapin’s 
prow  was  seen  by  Griffen  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  he  calmly  asked 
for  “a  little  more  speed.”  The  wheels  took  up  a  pace  of  twenty-six 
turns  a  minute.  That  licked  Hazard  and  his  chapin.2  At  Cornfield 
Lightship  where  the  courses  diverged,  the  big  side-wheeler  was  six 
minutes  ahead.  Then  Griffen  had  to  slow  the  turns  down  to  twenty- 
one  a  minute  lest  the  providence  arrive  at  Fox  Point  Wharf  before 
the  dock  hands  had  turned  off  their  alarm  clocks.  Dignified,  sancti¬ 
monious,  old  Oliver  could  race  with  the  best  of  them! 

Search  of  the  records  reveals  only  one  major  accident  in  Griffen’s 
lengthy  career.  In  November,  1904  he  sank  the  ferry  Columbia^  in 
the  East  River  with  the  city  of  lowell.  Even  then  Griffen  made 
the  Sound  skippers  gasp  at  his  coolness  and  ability. 

Oliver  C.  Griffen  was  the  most  distinguished  captain  of  his  day. 
He  ran  the  Chester  w.  chapin  until  within  three  months  of  his 
death,  July  26,  192 1  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Probably  no  Sound  mariner 
occupied  the  middle  window  longer  than  Griffen. 

George  H.  Williamson,  another  Stonington  veteran,  died  a 
broken-hearted  man  soon  after  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  fame- 
mastery  of  the  largest  inland  water  steamer  in  the  world.  He  sailed 
on  the  Sound  just  one  night  too  long. 

*  Until  about  1930  the  city  of  lowell  and  the  Chester  w.  chapin  had  two  smoke¬ 
stacks. 

f  In  1916  the  writer  witnessed  the  same  ferry  nearly  struck  by  the  priscilla,  Captain 
George  E.  Rowland. 


Williamson  stood  six  feet  four  inches  tall.  His  frame  was  broad, 
his  head  and  shoulders  massive.  No  one  aboard  the  steamer  had  to 
guess  that  he  was  the  captain.  Like  Griffen  he  was  born  on  Long 
Island.*  He  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  and  skippered  a  coastal  vessel  at 
twenty-three.  According  to  the  records  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Providence  and  Stonington  Steamship  Company  in  1883  and  be¬ 
came  a  Sound  steamboat  master  seven  years  later.  John  H.  Woods 
who  ran  with  Williamson  on  the  pilgrim  said  that  the  captain  told 
him  he  had  first  been  a  New  York  City  policeman. 

On  the  colossal  commonwealth  Williamson  discovered  a  new 
use  for  wireless,  then  an  innovation  on  Sound  steamers.  There  was 
bitter  rivalry  between  Charles  Morse  and  Charles  Mellen.  Charles 
W.  Morse  had  recently  opened  his  direct  Boston-New  York  pas¬ 
senger  service  with  the  express  liners  harvard  and  yale.  Charles  S. 
Mellen,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  boss,  answered  the  challenge  with 
the  commonwealth.  One  July  night  as  the  twenty-three  knot  har¬ 
vard  swung  around  the  Battery,  Captain  Lorenzo  M.  Crowell  of 
the  Metropolitan  Line  flyer  was  astonished  to  have  the  wireless  op¬ 
erator  bring  him  a  saucy  message  from  the  commonwealth’s  skip¬ 
per,  which  said,  in  effect,  “Get  out  of  the  way.”  The  common¬ 
wealth  wanted  to  race  a  turbine  steamer  whose  outstanding  virtue 
was  speed.  Captain  Crowell  had  no  objections.  At  Execution  Rocks 
he  found  the  railroad’s  fast  freighter  old  colony  waiting  also. 
When  the  “race”  started,  the  harvard  was  flanked  by  the  big  side¬ 
wheeler  commonwealth  on  one  side  and  the  rival  Boston  freighter 
on  the  other.  The  Sound  never  saw  such  speed.  Captain  Crowell 
was  afraid  there  might  be  trouble  as  the  three  steamers  dashed  off 
especially  since  the  harvard  was  hard  to  stop  once  she  got  started. 
The  big  paddles  of  the  commonwealth  went  around  as  if  be¬ 
witched.  The  old  colony  kept  pace.  Two  hours  later,  however,  the 
harvard  was  so  far  ahead  she  could  hardly  see  the  lights  of  her  com¬ 
petitors. 

But  tragedy  was  only  a  few  paddle-wheel  revolutions  away.  The 
commonwealth  with  more  than  a  thousand  passengers  aboard 
steamed  into  a  thick  fog.  At  The  Race  at  two-thirty  in  the  morning 
six  minutes  of  drama  and  tragedy  entered  George  H.  Williamson’s 
life.  The  whistle  of  the  big  Norwegian  steamer  voland,  then  in  the 

*  In  1846. 
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trade  of  carrying  plaster  between  Newburgh,  New  York  and  Parrs- 
boro,  Nova  Scotia,  was  heard.  Suddenly  the  volund  loomed  up  in 
front  of  the  magnificent  Sound  liner.  Williamson  signaled  the 
engine  room  to  stop  and  back.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  side-wheels 
had  power  enough  to  stop  the  commonwealth  in  three  times  her 
own  length,  her  prow  nipped  into  the  letters  of  the  voland’s  name 
on  her  bow,  near  the  port  anchor.  An  angry  gash  resulted.  It  has 
been  hinted  that  a  confused  hand  on  the  commonwealth’s  throttle 
rather  than  the  gnarled  hand  of  the  skipper  on  the  brass  signal  lever 
was  responsible  for  the  crash.  The  voland  swung  around  crazily 
alongside  the  commonwealth.  As  she  did  so,  Captain  Schjott  threw 
his  wife  over  on  the  commonwealth’s  deck.  Spectacular  work 
(count  off  three  hundred  and  sixty  seconds)  by  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  crew  prevented  loss  of  life.  It  was  seamanship  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Fall  River  Line  type.  Fall  River  steamers  had  long  been 
equipped  with  a  special  life-boat  and  a  life-saving  crew.  They  prac¬ 
ticed  constantly  at  lowering  the  boat  speedily.  A  signal  connected 
the  pilot  house  and  the  life  savers’  room.  The  voland  plunged  be¬ 
neath  the  Sound  approximately  six  minutes  after  being  rammed. 
In  those  stirring  six  minutes  the  commonwealth  had  her  boat 
down  and  had  rescued  all  of  the  voland’s  crew  who  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  clamber  aboard  the  passenger  liner  when  the  two  ships 
came  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  incredible  rescue  by  the  commonwealth, 
the  grim-faced  government  inspectors  placed  the  blame  for  the  colli¬ 
sion  upon  the  herculean  shoulders  of  the  veteran  Williamson.  His 
license  as  a  Sound  navigator  was  revoked  at  the  twilight  of  a  lengthy 
and  illustrious  career.  Williamson  went  to  his  grave  wondering  how 
he  could  have  sunk  the  voland. 

William  B.  Appleby,  who  came  to  the  commonwealth  after 
Williamson,  brought  the  big  Fall  River  liners  through  fogs,  fires 
and  even  battleships.8  He  sailed  the  inland  New  England  waterway 
for  fifty-three  years.  His  name  was  familiar  to  Down  East  governors, 
merchants,  clergymen,  philosophers  and  even  to  plebeians. 

Captain  Appleby  was  born  on  Cranston  Street,  Providence,  ten 
years  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on 
Long  Island.  At  twelve  he,  like  Captain  Philip  Ollweiler,  sailed  off 
on  a  Grand  Banks  fishing  schooner.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  fish  in 
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dories  in  thick  weather,  to  work  pumps  for  long  hours,  to  rig  sails, 
to  limp  into  port  battered  and  almost  broken.  He  went  to  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound  four  years  after  Lee’s  gallant  troops  surrendered.  Ap¬ 
pleby  brought  out  the  slick  maine  on  the  Stonington  Line  in  1892 
and  captained  the  great  Sound  liners  until  1922. 

Captain  Tom  Rowland  tells  a  cow  story  on  Appleby  and  inci¬ 
dentally  on  himself.  The  little  freighter  pequot  was  the  locale  for 
this  tale  of  a  bovine.  A  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  having  a  cow  of  un¬ 
usual  merit  and  a  brother  in  Rhode  Island  for  whom  he  had  deep 
affection,  decided  to  present  the  cow  to  him.  He  delivered  it  to  Pier 
29,  North  River,  way-billed  for  Providence.  The  animal  was  made 
fast  to  a  stanchion  in  the  after  gangway.  Cotton  then  was  king  in  the 
South  and  was  bread  and  butter  for  the  Sound  Steamers.  Cotton 
bales  by  the  hundred  were  trundled  aboard  and  piled  all  about  the 
docile  cow.  The  poor  beast,  homesick  and  afraid,  began  to  stamp, 
buck  and  froth.  She  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  crew  from 
Captain  Appleby  down.  All  night  long  the  animal  carried  on,  kick¬ 
ing  and  bucking  at  the  cotton  bales  until  she  was  covered  with  the 
“white  gold’’  and  looked  very  ferocious.  When  the  pequot  tied  up 
at  Providence,  the  crew,  unflinching  in  the  face  of  perils  of  the  deep, 
were  thoroughly  cowed  men.  No  one  would  go  near  the  animal. 
The  roustabouts  would  not  risk  the  danger  of  unloading  her  or  even 
tackle  the  nearby  cotton  bales.  The  beast  went  back  to  New  York, 
continuing  her  frantic  tugging  and  pawing  all  through  the  Sound. 
When  the  pequot  was  berthed  at  Pier  29,  the  company  agent,  Isaac 
Odell,  ventured  that  it  was  “a  hell  of  a  note,’’  but  after  a  bit  of 
reconnoitering  he,  too,  remained  in  the  background.  Pier  29  did 
not  possess  the  luxury  of  a  telephone  (not  in  general  use  at  the 
time)  and  a  telegram  was  dispatched  to  the  Jersey  farmer.  The  mes¬ 
sage  presumably  read  something  like  this,  “Cow  gone  crazy.  Cannot 
unload  her.  Come  at  once.’’  Tom  Rowland  estimates  that  at  least 
eighty  men  at  Providence  and  New  York  had  refused  to  handle  the 
animal  or  the  adjacent  cotton.  He  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that 
he  was  as  terrorized  as  any  tar  on  the  steamer.  He  does  recall  mount¬ 
ing  a  nearby  bale,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  peer  at  the  crazed  animal. 

After  the  routine  aboard  the  pequot  and  the  wharf  had  been  dis¬ 
rupted  for  the  better  part  of  the  day,  a  lad  of  twelve  in  short  pants 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  message.  He  was  the  farmer’s  son. 
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“What!”  howled  Odell  in  complete  disgust.  “Your  father  is  crazier 
than  the  cow.  The  idea  of  sending  a  boy.”  The  lad  did  not  bat  an 
eye  and  was  not  disconcerted  by  Odell’s  incredulity.  “Take  the  cot¬ 
ton  down,”  he  said  in  his  falsetto  tones,  “and  I’ll  get  her  out  all 
right.”  Odell  called  on  all  to  witness  that  the  lad  was  volunteering 
to  cope  with  the  enraged  beast.  The  agent  feared  the  animal  would 
trample  on  the  lad  and  that  a  lawsuit  would  result.  Odell  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  persuading  any  of  his  force  to  unload  the  cot¬ 
ton  bales  which  had  gone  to  Providence  and  back  again.  When  the 
boy  could  get  close  to  the  cow,  he  walked  in  without  hesitation  and 
affectionately  put  his  arm  around  the  animal’s  neck.  Appleby’s  eyes 
popped.  Odell  groaned  and  feared  the  worst.  The  lad  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  beast  which  quieted  her  thirty-six  hours  of  raging  as  if 
by  magic.  The  boy  then  released  the  rope  from  the  stanchion  and 
led  the  beast  peacefully  into  West  Street  toward  the  New  Jersey 
ferry.  Captain  Appleby  ascended  to  the  calm  and  security  of  his 
cabin,  once  again  supreme  in  command. 

From  Appleby’s  own  lips  I  heard  the  Captain’s  thrilling  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  Providence  steamer  metis  in  1872,  when  nearly 
seventy  people  were  lost.  Appleby  was  quartermaster  on  the  metis, 
Captain  Charles  Burton.  The  steamer  collided  with  the  schooner 
nettie  cushing,  Captain  Jameson,  in  a  heavy  rain  off  Watch  Hill  at 
three  forty-five  in  the  morning.  Captain  Burton  believed  his 
steamer  was  not  seriously  damaged.  The  mate  and  the  pilot,  sent 
below  to  investigate,  reported  that  the  metis  was  not  making  any 
water. 

She  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Providence.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
engineers  sent  up  the  terrifying  word  that  the  steamer  was  filling 
rapidly.  Captain  Burton  headed  for  shore  and  had  the  passengers 
summoned.  In  a  half  hour  the  metis  sank.  About  fifty  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  remained  on  the  upper  deck  (Appleby  among 
them)  at  Burton’s  suggestion.  Appleby  calmly  told  how  the  people 
remained  for  hours  on  the  gale-swept  rafters  and  of  the  heart-rend¬ 
ing  sight  when  the  insecure  raft  pounded  in  near  shore.  The  surf 
was  high  and  the  deck  began  to  break  up,  throwing  passengers,  who 
were  so  near  to  dry  land,  into  the  boiling  water.  The  captain  remem¬ 
bered  one  passenger  who  shoved  his  foot  through  a  floating  grated 
window  and  went  to  shore  with  the  aid  of  that  life  preserver.  Like 


Crowley  of  old,  two  passengers,  one  having  held  on  for  a  time  with 
his  teeth,  were  saved  on  a  cotton  bale.  Most  singular  of  all  the  fan¬ 
tastic  stories  was  the  legend  (Appleby  swore  it  was  true  and  news¬ 
papers  reported  it)  of  the  passenger,  Cyrus  Butler,  who  recovered 
valuable  shirt  studs  from  the  sea.  Upon  retiring,  Butler,  a  Provi¬ 
dence  man,  laid  aside  his  shirt  containing  the  costly  studs.  The  shirt 
was  never  seen  again.  Imagine  Butler’s  astonishment  after  reaching 
Watch  Hill  in  safety  to  see  the  tiny  buttons  tossed  shoreward  by  the 
charging  surf. 

Some  of  Appleby’s  vivid  recollections  were  of  the  bristling  New 
Line  days.  He  and  Captain  Walter  Hazard  were  the  regular  masters 
of  the  “corned  beef  and  cabbage  steamers.”  Appleby  said  the  “wear 
and  tear  on  the  boats  was  something  awful.”  The  fight  was  so  bitter 
the  railroad  temporarily  discontinued  the  Stonington  Line  to  pro¬ 
vide  steamers  for  the  fifty-cent  line.  The  railroad  ran  a  three-dollar 
boat  and  a  fifty-cent  boat  from  Providence  to  New  York  seven  nights 
a  week.4  Price  of  passage  became  the  passenger’s  identification  for 
the  many  lines.  Nobody  won  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
opposition  lines  were  eventually  scuttled  but  one  rail  official  gloom¬ 
ily  said,  “The  company  could  build  a  new  vessel  as  big  as  the  Pris¬ 
cilla  out  of  what  it  cost  us  to  make  the  fight  for  Sound  supremacy.” 

Appleby  commanded  the  commonwealth  almost  as  long  as  the 
five  regular  masters  who  succeeded  him  put  together.  On  the  com¬ 
panion  Priscilla  Long  Island  Sound’s  “King  of  Clubs”  watched  for 
lights  and  buoys  for  better  than  one-third  of  that  vessel’s  forty-three 
years  existence.  George  E.  Rowland,  brother  of  Captain  Tom,  can¬ 
not  be  passed  over  casually.  A  whole  book  could  be  written  about 
him.  When  the  recollection  of  many  other  Long  Island  Sound 
names  have  fogged  into  utter  oblivion,  it  is  likely  that  two  names 
will  .be  distinct— priscilla,  the  steamer,  and  George  E.  Rowland, 
the  Priscilla’s  master. 

Young  George  went  to  sea  at  twelve  aboard  a  Long  Island  wind¬ 
jammer.  Sixteen  years  later  he  joined  the  Providence  and  Stoning¬ 
ton  Steamship  Company  as  a  second  mate.  Forty-two  years  after  that 
he  pulled  three  bells  from  the  Priscilla’s  bridge  at  Fall  River  to 
signal  that  both  the  steamer  and  he  were  docked— the  steamer  for 
fourteen  hours  only;  he  on  pension  for  a  few  months. 

Rowland’s  curling  mustache  and  round  face  gave  him  the  name 


“King  of  Clubs.”  Like  his  brother  Tom,  he  was  short  and  pudgy. 
He  was  a  battler  though.  Battles  with  the  elements  or  men  were  his 
meat.  At  administering  tongue  lashings  he  was  a  past  master.  Row¬ 
land  became  one  of  the  heroic'  figures  of  the  Sound  when  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  distress  whistles  of  the  sinking  Joy  Line  steamer 
tremont  in  1901.  Rowland  was  skipper  of  the  Massachusetts.  As 
he  brought  his  steamer  alongside  the  tremont,  he  noticed  some 
male  passengers  acting  like  demons.  To  one  strapping  fellow  who 
was  shoving  women  aside  in  an  attempt  to  leap  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rowland  shouted  that  he  would  throw  him  overboard  the 
minute  his  feet  plunked  on  the  deck.  He  would  have,  too.  Row¬ 
land’s  action  did  much  to  quell  the  panic  raging  aboard  the  other 
Providence  steamer. 

Yarns  associated  with  George  Rowland  are  copious.  When  it  came 
to  swearing,  which  he  reserved  for  big  moments,  he  was  a  red-faced 
volcano.  A  prominent  official  whose  rank  inspires  awe  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land’s  marble  Capitol  today  once  had  his  mind  set  on  a  seafaring 
career.  He  secured  a  position  as  bow  watchman  under  Captain 
George  Rowland.  One  foggy  morning  the  little  skipper  sang  out 
from  underneath  his  handle-bar  mustache,  “Watch  for  a  buoy  on 
the  starboard  side.”  The  man  on  the  bow,  swelling  with  importance 
and  responsibility,  vocalized  back  in  a  moment,  “Buoy  on  the  star¬ 
board  side,  sir.”  He  was  deflated  by  the  thick,  juicy  adjectives  and 

oaths  which  poured  from  the  Pilot  House.  “Why  you - Don’t 

you  know  an  oyster  stake  yet?”  The  poor  chap  was  cursed  right  out 
of  steamboating. 

Skipper  Rowland  was  a  fiend  for  cribbage,  a  popular  pastime  in 
the  pre-contract  bridge  era.  He  often  played  with  J.  Howland  Gard¬ 
ner,  then  vice-president  of  the  company.  One  night  after  Hell  Gate 
had  been  passed  and  the  little  mariner  had  stowed  away  his  usual 
big  dinner,  he  was  playing  his  favorite  game  in  his  gallery  deck 
cabin.  The  regular  swish  of  the  water  suddenly  became  musical 
background  for  the  unmistakable  crowing  of  a  rooster.  Rowland 
bounced  out  of  his  chair  like  a  rubber  ball  and  bounded  toward  the 
pilot  house  “My  God,  we’re  aground,”  he  shrieked.  The  Pilot  and 
the  Quartermaster  turned  about  in  amazement  as  the  skipper  clat¬ 
tered  up  the  narrow  stairs.  All  was  serene  and  normal  the  mariner 
discovered  at  a  glance.  A  cargo  of  poultry,  en  route  to  an  exhibition 
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in  Boston,  was  ensconced  on  the  freight  deck  almost  underneath 
the  pilot  house.  When  the  Watchman  flashed  his  light  near  the 
crate,  the  lordly  rooster  hailed  what  he  mistook  for  the  dawn  of 
another  day. 

Rowland  could  sleep  with  both  ears  as  wide  open  as  a  beggar’s 
palm,  but  once  he  was  bested.  He  went  aboard  the  Priscilla  one 
noon  at  New  York  to  find  red-faced,  despotic  First  Mate  H.  J. 
Rounseville  asleep  at  the  portals  of  the  dining  room.  “Aha,”  ejac¬ 
ulated  the  skipper  with  glee,  “asleep  on  watch,  hey.”  He  sat  down 
opposite  Rounseville  to  be  able  to  administer  a  rebuke  when  the 
Mate  awoke.  An  hour  later  Rounseville  opened  his  eyes.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  the  Captain  sitting  directly  opposite  sound  asleep. 
“My  God.  I  didn’t  see  the  old  man  there  when  I  sat  down,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  in  perplexity.  Thanking  his  mental  alarm  clock,  he  slipped 
quietly  away.  Later  Rowland  awoke  with  a  start.  The  bird  had 
flown. 

Lifeboat  drills  on  the  Priscilla  under  Rowland  were  performed 
with  a  relentless  routine,  now  and  again  enlivened  by  the  skipper’s 
outbursts.  At  heart  Rowland  was  a  seaman  and  he  held  strictly  to 
the  view  that  strong  measures  should  be  used  in  handling  the  boat 
drills.  Weekly  contests  were  held  to  see  whether  port  or  starboard 
could  get  a  boat  over  the  side  first.  Rowland  clocked  the  time  of  one 
team;  Chief  Engineer  Charles  Weed,  2nd,  the  other.  The  engine 
room  forces  had  a  famous  six-man  lifeboat  crew  of  which  McCready 
was  coxswain.  Races  were  held  against  other  priscilla  boat  crews 
and  became  quite  a  sporting  event  in  Fall  River,  being  given  much 
newspaper  space.  Considerable  money  (Captain  Oliver  Griffen 
would  have  grown  purple  at  such  wickedness)  was  frequently 
wagered  on  the  contests. 

The  pilots  got  wise  quickly  to  Rowland’s  many  tricks.  One 
worked  effectively  two  or  three  times.  In  a  casual  way  the  Captain 
said  to  the  First  Pilot,  “I  am  going  over  to  Providence  on  the  7:30 
train.  You  take  the  fire  drill  this  morning.”  He  walked  off  the 
steamer  and  boarded  the  train;  witnesses  swore  to  it.  However,  the 
witnesses  did  not  see  him  walk  through  the  train  and  hop  off  the  left 
hand  side.  The  little  skipper  sneaked  through  the  granite  block 
freight  shed  and  hid  himself  behind  the  spiles.  When  the  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  big,  black  bell  banged  out  the  “Abandon  ship”  signal,  he 
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was  all  attention.  If  the  lowering  of  the  boats  was  not  executed 
quickly  and  perfectly,  Rowland  would  rush  to  the  boat  deck  with 
blue  flames  darting  from  his  tongue.  Those  who  heard  had  their 
vocabularies  enriched. 

Rowland  went  on  sick  leave  in  January,  1924. 5  George  Mossop, 
the  last  head  waiter  on  the  priscilla,  had  served  Captain  Rowland 
for  seven  years  and  had  a  deep  affection  for  the  rugged  old  salt.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  captain  left  the  steamer,  Rowland  phoned 
Mossop  from  the  Fall  River  railroad  station.  The  faithful  darky 
was  overwhelmed  when  the  skipper  presented  him  with  his  watch 
and  a  tie  pin.  A  bond  of  understanding  transcending  color  lines 
existed  between  that  servant  and  master. 

Mbssop  recalls  that  in  the  humid  months  Rowland’s  favorite  bev¬ 
erage  was  lemonade  with  a  “piece  of  ice  as  big  as  an  elephant’s  ear.” 
The  skipper  got  a  tremendous  kick  out  of  being  asked  one  day  on 
the  platform  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  in  New  York  City  if  he 
would  like  a  “piece  of  ice  as  big  as  an  elephant’s  ear.”  The  inter¬ 
rogator  soon  revealed  himself  as  an  ex-Fall  River  dining-room  em¬ 
ployee. 

Rowland’s  retirement  is  a  well  marked  date  to  veterans  of  the 
Priscilla.  They  cannot  forget  his  unique  personality.  They  also  re¬ 
member  the  first  trip  under  relief-Captain  Daniel  Barrett.  The  ele¬ 
ments  kicked  up  an  awful  fuss  at  the  retirement  of  George  Row¬ 
land.  The  Priscilla  arrived  in  New  York  the  next  morning 
partially  dismasted  and  with  her  freight  deck  a  shambles.  Around 
George  Rowland  and  his  Priscilla  cluster  some  of  the  sweetest 
memories  and  noblest  traditions  of  American  steamboating. 


1  Capt.  Albert  Johnson  says  a  schooner  skipper,  no  lover  of  steamboats,  once  fired 
a  shotgun  at  Hazard’s  Nashua. 

2  New  London  Day,  Sept.  19,  1906,  “although  the  chapin  put  up  a  gallant  fight, 
the  providence  passed  her.” 

3  Collided  with  anchored  U.S.S.  new  Hampshire,  Newport,  July  7,  1912. 

4  Providence  Board  of  Trade,  March,  1900,  “noted  with  gratification  liberal 
passenger  traffic”  accorded  Chapin’s  Narragansett  Bay  Line. 

5  Died  October,  1924. 
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HIGH  JINKS  ON  THE  PRISCILLA 


The  waters  of  the  Sound  shimmered  beneath  an  August  moon 
as  the  Bay  State  Line’s  Tennessee  steamed  peacefully  toward 
Rhode  Island’s  capital  city.  One  of  the  smaller  Sound  steamers, 
the  former  Chesapeake  Bay  ship,  with  her  consort  the  Georgia, 
formed  the  monopolistic  New  Haven  Railroad’s  “cheap  line,” 
New  York  to  New  England.  The  poor  of  purse  could  journey  in 
1913  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  Bay  State  Line  steamer  to 
Providence,  thence  trolley  car  to  Boston  for  $2.25.  Miles  ahead, 
the  Tennessee’s  First  Pilot  Warren  Brown  observed  the  cluster  of 
lights  marking  the  Fall  River  Line’s  swank  Priscilla.  She  was  one 
of  the  famous  fleet,  owned  by  the  same  railroad,  which  they 
proudly  advertised  as,  “The  Line  of  Quality.”  A  trip  from  New 
York  to  Boston  by  steamer  to  Fall  River  and  wharfside  connecting 
train  cost  $4.00,  plus  stateroom. 

If  Pilot  Brown,  while  pacing  his  tiny  cubicle,  was  thinking  envi¬ 
ously  of  the  brilliance  and  splendor  of  the  distant  priscilla,  his 
musings  terminated  abruptly.  The  Tennessee’s  watch  officer 
thought  he  heard  a  cry  of  distress,  but  the  moonlight  disclosed  no 
disabled  sailboat,  lifeboat  or  floating  wreckage.  Nevertheless, 
Brown  signaled  the  engine  room  to  stop,  alerted  Captain  George 
B.  Enos  and  swept  the  waters  with  the  searchlight.  Its  rays  discov¬ 
ered  a  human  thrashing  in  the  water. 
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Bloody  and  sodden,  the  rescued  man  gasped  to  Enos  and  Brown 
that  he  was  a  salesman,  en  route  to  Newport,  and  that  he  had  been 
thrown  overboard  by  a  gang  of  men  on  the  Priscilla  following  a 
long  and  spirited  fight  on  deck.  A  good  swimmer,  he  struck  out  for 
what  he  assumed  was  a  lighthouse.  Soon  realizing  that  it  was  an 
approaching  steamer  he  began  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Fortunately  the  summer  breeze  carried  his  agonizing  shouts  into 
the  open-windowed  pilot  house  and  caught  the  attentive  ear  of 
Pilot  Brown. 

The  lurid  tale  of  an  hour-long  disturbance  aboard  the  Priscilla, 
where  the  iron  discipline  of  Captain  George  E.  Rowland  made  her 
a  ship  known  for  decorum  and  dignity,  was  amazing  enough  to  the 
Tennessee’s  mariners.  But  they  regarded  the  rescue  of  the  fully 
clothed  merman  as  little  short  of  miraculous  because  their  steamer 
was  some  twenty  minutes  astern  of  the  priscilla.  Although  in¬ 
clined  to  view  his  new  passenger’s  account  of  the  previous  hour  as 
a  whopper,  Captain  Enos  was  quite  aware  that  injured  or  even 
able-bodied  swimmers  did  not  cavort  two  miles  east  of  Cornfield 
Point  Lightship  in  the  midnight  hours. 

Word  was  flashed  to  Providence  for  an  ambulance  to  meet  the 
Tennessee  on  arrival  and  to  Fall  River  for  an  explanation.  The 
salesman  told  reporters  at  Providence  that  an  uncontrolled  fight 
had  raged  on  the  afterdeck  of  the  big  priscilla  for  an  hour  and 
that  no  ship’s  officer  attempted  to  quell  it.  At  Fall  River,  a  few 
miles  distant,  Captain  Rowland  indignantly  and  vigorously  denied 
that  there  had  been  a  brawl  aboard  his  priscilla  or  that  any 
passenger  had  accidentally  fallen  off  or  been  tossed  overboard.  He 
did  admit,  however,  that  two  men  had  been  put  in  irons,  evidence 
that  something  more  than  a  Sunday  School  picnic  had  occurred 
during  the  voyage. 

What  happened  on  the  eastbound  priscilla  on  the  night  of 
August  17,  1913?  It  is  incredible  to  believe  that  with  scores  of 
husky  deckhands  and  some  armed  ship  officers  available,  any  melee 
could  have  gotten  out  of  hand  aboard  the  sedate  priscilla.  Yet  it  is 
equally  incredible  to  think  that  an  exhausted  man  picked  up  in 
Long  Island  Sound  by  the  Tennessee  could  have  dropped  from  the 
moon. 

This  extraordinary  incident,  given  a  front-page  play  by  news- 
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papers  all  over  the  East,  pointed  up  Captain  Rowland’s  oft  quoted 
remark,  “I  don’t  have  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  get  a  bellyful 
of  excitement;  everything  happens  on  my  ‘old  wagon.’  ”  The 
priscilla  and  the  other  heavily  patronized  Sound  vessels  were 
continually  scenes  of  drama,  mystery,  suspense,  spicy  revelations, 
tragedy  and  comic  relief;  every  night  there  was  a  new  cast  of  char¬ 
acters,  but  with  the  captain  usually  playing  the  lead. 

The  salts  of  the  Sound  bore  a  crushing  load  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  On  a  floating  hotel  like  the  priscilla,  Rowland,  the  navi¬ 
gator,  was  also  maitre  d’hotel,  police  officer,  father  confessor  and 
the  court  of  last  resort  for  every  conceivable  complaint.  Rowland’s 
nightly  experiences  ranged  the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z.  Carrying 
1,200  or  more  passengers  every  night,  through  congested  waters, 
practically  guaranteed  that  problems  would  appear  from  some 
point  of  the  compass.  There  were  appeals  for  assistance;  births  and 
fatal  illnesses  on  board;  card  sharks  plying  their  trade;  dead  beats 
and  stowaways;  fires  which  must  be  instantly  controlled;  gripes 
from  passengers  with  inside  staterooms,  which  they  did  not  find 
“always  cool  and  comfortable”  as  promised  in  the  advertising 
literature;  immorality  in  the  staterooms;  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ances  of  valuables  or  even  of  passengers  themselves;  rescues;  sui¬ 
cides  or  attempts  thereat;  thievery;  wanton  destruction  of  property; 
zealots  who  attempted  to  orate  before  the  concert  audiences. 

Yes,  indeed,  everything  happened  on  the  “old  wagon.”  There 
was  nothing  so  expected  as  the  unexpected;  no  voyage  was  “un¬ 
eventful”  until  the  gangplank  was  down  and  the  last  passenger  had 
disembarked.  For  instance,  one  summer  morning  in  1916,  the 
priscilla,  after  a  calm  voyage  from  New  York,  lay  alongside  New¬ 
port’s  Long  Wharf  disgorging  freight.  It  was  an  hour  of  relaxation 
for  the  pilot  house  watch  officers  who  were  catching  forty  winks 
preparatory  to  the  4  a.m.  departure  for  Fall  River.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  alarm  or  drama  to  come.  But  in  a  flash  things 
began  to  pop  and  the  pilot  house  became  alive.  On  the  gallery 
deck  a  woman’s  screams  were  intermingled  with  a  man’s  angry 
tones.  From  an  outside  stateroom  on  the  port  side  two  persons 
rushed  across  the  deck.  One  mounted  the  rail  and  leaped;  the 
other  lunged  and  grabbed  but  came  up  with  nothing  more  than 
Newport  air.  Voices  shouted,  “She  jumped  overboard”;  life  rings 
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were  tossed  overside;  the  lifesaving  crew  swung  their  boat  from  the 
davits  as  the  Priscilla’s  searchlight  beams  darted  over  the  waters 
like  a  scared  rabbit.  As  they  came  upon  the  fair  swimmer,  the 
brawny  rescuers  were  suddenly  overcome  by  a  sense  of  modesty 
and  shame.  The  bare  truth  is  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
succor  a  mermaid  bereft  of  even  the  proverbial  fig  leaf.  One  of  the 
boatmen  hastily  stripped  off  his  shirt  to  adorn  the  shivering 
woman.  Back  on  the  priscilla  she  was  whisked  out  of  sight  and 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  stewardess.  The  cause  of  the  nocturnal 
adventure  remained  a  mystery. 

Not  all  sudden  departures  from  the  priscilla  at  Newport  were 
tinged  with  exhibitionism.  One  night  as  the  big  steamer  swung 
away  from  Long  Wharf  there  was  feverish  activity  aboard  as  a  man 
dove  thirty  feet  into  the  harbor  and  struck  out  toward  the  Navy’s 
destroyer  reuben  l.  james,  where  he  was  hauled  on  deck.  Investi¬ 
gation  revealed  that  the  swimmer  was  a  Navy  sailor,  who  had  been 
married  but  a  week.  He  spent  so  much  time  showering  his  depart¬ 
ing  bride  with  farewell  kisses  that,  to  his  consternation,  he  found 
priscilla  on  her  way  to  New  York.  Having  no  desire  to  spend  any 
time  in  the  brig  for  being  AWOL,  the  sailor  kicked  off  his  shoes 
and  plummeted  into  the  harbor.  Witnessing  his  safe  arrival  aboard 
the  destroyer,  the  tearful  bride  continued  on  her  way  home  to 
Brooklyn. 

The  Sound  captains  frequently  found  themselves  cast  in  the  role 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.  On  occasion  their  steamers  arrived  in  port 
with  locked  staterooms  found  to  contain  personal  effects  and  letters 
which  indicated  the  occupant  had  chosen  a  leap  from  the  state¬ 
room  window  as  the  way  out  from  facing  grievous  problems. 

The  case  of  a  “missing”  New  Jersey  broker  established  Captain 
Rowland  as  a  master  detective  as  well  as  a  master  mariner.  One 
April  when  the  Plymouth  was  relieving  the  priscilla,*  the 
steamer  arrived  at  Fall  River  to  touch  off  a  mystery  that  had  news¬ 
paper  reporters  agog  for  a  week.  Hours  after  the  Plymouth  docked 
at  Fall  River,  the  occupant  of  a  certain  stateroom  could  not  be 
aroused.  Use  of  a  pass  key  revealed  no  traveler  but  blood  stains  on 
the  pillow,  bed  clothing  and  walls.  Personal  property  and  a  letter 

#  Steamers  providence  and  Plymouth  normally  operated  on  Fall  River  Line, 
November  to  May. 
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were  in  plain  sight.  The  Fall  River  city  police  were  certain  the 
New  Jersey  man,  known  to  have  left  his  home  the  day  before  for 
Boston,  had  slashed  his  throat  or  wrists  prior  to  leaping  overboard. 
Captain  Rowland  pooh-poohed  their  theory.  It  was  his  deduction 
that  the  passenger  had  deliberately  “staged  his  disappearance”  by 
wearing  an  extra  set  of  clothing  and  leaving  the  steamer  at  New¬ 
port.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  ticket  reading  through  to  Fall  River 
or  Boston  had  been  collected  at  Newport  and  no  ship’s  personnel 
had  seen  the  passenger  since  a  porter  had  escorted  him  to  his  state¬ 
room,  Rowland  insisted  the  man  was  not  “missing.”  The  police 
would  have  none  of  the  “staged  disappearance”  supposition; 
plainly  it  was  a  case  of  suicide.  The  deep  mystery  continued  as 
lively  news  for  several  days.  No  body  was  reported  found  in  the 
Sound  and  the  New  Jersey  family  refused  to  abandon  hope.  A 
week  later  word  sped  over  the  wires  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
broker  had  returned  home,  victim  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  A 
minor  flaw  in  Captain  Rowland’s  hypothesis  was  that  the  dis¬ 
traught  passenger  had  left  the  steamer  before  she  sailed  from  New 
York,  rather  than  early  the  next  morning  at  Newport.  The  broker 
could  not  account  for  the  blood  found  in  the  stateroom  nor  recall 
his  whereabouts  after  leaving  the  Plymouth.  Of  such  stuff  was  the 
life  of  a  Sound  mariner  made  up. 

The  Priscilla’s  “lost  and  found  department,”  operated  under 
the  guidance  of  Chief  Steward  Scarlett,  could  almost  have  opened 
a  Sears  Roebuck  store  every  week.  The  stateroom  searchers  turned 
up  every  imaginable  object,  large  and  small.  Rowland  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  amused  or  insulted  when  a  Down  East  car¬ 
penter  came  to  the  pier,  hours  later,  searching  for  a  handsaw  he 
had  left  under  his  pillow.  Unabashedly  the  passenger  informed 
the  Captain  that  he  had  brought  the  implement  along  to  saw  his 
way  out  of  his  stateroom  in  the  event  of  disaster. 

Maintenance  of  the  Priscilla’s  good  name,  based  on  a  rigid 
standard  of  service,  was  a  precept  of  Captain  Rowland  and  his 
gracious  and  popular  Chief  Steward  Scarlett.  Famous  business 
leaders,  world-traveled,  sensed  an  individuality  about  the  Pris¬ 
cilla.  The  late  Theodore  E.  Steinway,  whose  noted  piano  concern 
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exemplified  quality  to  a  high  degree, J  told  the  author  that  he 
found  the  service  rendered  by.  Scarlett,  Head  Waiter  George 
Mossop  and  their  priscilla  associates  the  equal  of  the  world’s  best 
hotels  or  restaurants. 

These  high  standards,  which  gave  the  priscilla  a  special  place 
in  the  affection  of  travelers,  were  achieved  despite  a  cosmopolitan 
passenger  list  every  night  and  the  occasional  high  jinks.  Captain 
Rowland  was  an  implacable  foe  of  known  prostitutes.  When  a 
notorious  one  was  found  aboard  one  night  Rowland  confronted 
her  immediately  with  the  command,  “Never  sail  on  this  ship 
again.’’  And  she  never  did! 

The  squat  captain  was  resolved  that  nothing  faintly  resembling 
the  iniquitous  days  on  the  Fall  River  Line  in  the  Jim  Fisk  era 
would  ever  sully  Priscilla’s  fair  name.  It  is  said  that  in  the  brief 
period  when  “Admiral  Fisk’’  controlled  the  Bristol  and  the 
providence,  some  male  passengers  chalked  the  number  of  their 
staterooms  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes  and  sat  near  the  gallery  rail¬ 
ing  with  their  elevated  feet  conspicuously  in  view  of  any  wandering 
ladies  of  the  night. 

When,  in  1919,  the  Fall  River  Line  reopened  the  summer 
“double  service,’’  using  the  Sound’s  four  largest  passenger  liners, 
the  Plymouth  operated  a  Sunday  excursion  Fall  River  to  New 
London.*  *  The  Plymouth  had  always  been  a  favorite  yacht-race 
spectator  craft  and  had  for  many  summers  made  a  popular  Sunday 
daylight  voyage  Providence  to  New  London.  In  August,  1903,  a 
New  Orleans  visitor  to  New  York  was  so  impressed  that  he  wrote 
Marine  Journal  hailing  Plymouth’s  trip  to  the  International  Yacht 
Races  off  Sandy  Hook  as,  “the  best  conducted  excursion  he  had 
ever  attended.’’ 

But  everything  had  changed  sixteen  years  later.  The  Plymouth’s 
Sunday  excursions  out  of  Fall  River  were  during  the  fabled  era 
of  the  bootlegger  and  bathtub  gin.  Plenty  of  daylight  “moonshine’’ 
was  in  evidence  long  before  Point  Judith  was  rounded.  There 

f  Rather  than  build  a  cheap  piano  Steinway  ceased  production  for  two  years 
after  1929  depression. 

**  Only  one  steamer  from  Fall  River  Saturday  nights;  providence  “lay  over” 
there  Saturday  morning  to  Sunday  night. 
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were  a  few  fracases  and  other  unseemly  conduct,  hints  of  which 
crept  into  the  newspapers.  To  some  community  leaders,  the 
Plymouth  became  the  “citadel  of  Satan.”  That  meant  the  end  of 
the  Sunday  excursions  and  the  Plymouth  thereafter  became  a  full- 
fledged,  seven-nights-a-week  running  mate  of  the  commonwealth. 

Safe  transportation,  quality  service,  on-time  arrivals  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  action  aboard  ships,  Fall  River  Line  maxims,  gave  the 
newspaper  editors  no  reasons  for  banner  headlines.  The  occasional 
escapades,  usually  magnified  out  of  all  proportion,  front-page  news 
for  the  reporters,  were  an  abomination  to  Captain  Rowland  and 
his  brother  mariners.  But  even  as  errors  find  their  way  into  the 
box  scores  of  World  Series  games,  the  salts  of  the  Sound  were 
forced  to  list  some  distasteful  items  in  the  log  books. 
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BLOCK  ISLAND— NORTH  ATLANTIC 

GRAVEYARD 


Experienced  mariners  have  the  healthiest  respect  for  that  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  roughly  bounded  by  Gay  Head  (Martha’s 
Vineyard)  on  the  east,  Point  Judith  on  the  north  and  Southeast 
Light  on  the  tip  of  Block  Island.  The  tiny  island  (10.8  square  miles 
in  area),  named  in  honor  of  Adrian  Block,  early  Dutch  navigator, 
squats  on  an  imaginary  line,  southwest  of  Point  Judith  (pro¬ 
nounced  “Pint  Judy”  by  the  natives),  where  Block  Island  Sound 
merges  into  the  Atlantic.  Block  Island,  guarding  the  eastern  en¬ 
trance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
point  along  the  North  Atlantic  Coast.  Vacationists  may  hail  the 
island  as  “America’s  Bermuda”  but  men  of  the  sea  speak  of  it  grimly 
as  “the  Graveyard”  or  “Stumbling  Block”  Island. 

Weather  off  Point  Judith  and  Block  Island  follows  no  set  rules. 
The  weather  report  may  be  fair;  a  few  hours  later  a  lusty  gale  makes 
the  waters  a  dreary  expanse  of  flying  spray  and  tumbling  waves. 
There  is  nothing  predictable  about  a  Block  Island  tide.  The  waters 
of  Narragansett  Bay  pour  in  from  the  north,  the  Atlantic  surges  in 
from  the  east  and  the  south  and  Long  Island  Sound  races  in  from 
the  west.  The  result  is  a  mad  nautical  merry-go-round.  Veterans 
who  know  Cape  Hatteras  and  other  bad  spots  along  the  seaboard  in- 
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sist  that  near  Block  Island  the  tides  are  the  most  tricky  and  over¬ 
powering. 

For  a  century  and  tonight1  the  Sound  steamers  operating  nightly 
to  the  eastern  ports  of  Providence,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and 
Boston  steamed  past  stubby  Point  Judith,  “meeting  place  of  all  the 
winds  that  blow”  and  through  the  dangerous  passage  between 
“Pint  Judy”  on  the  mainland  and  rugged  Block  Island.  Hundreds 
of  ships  have  failed  to  buck  the  tides  or  clear  the  rocks  off  Block 
Island  but  the  Sound  liners  have  sailed  safely  by  with  uncanny  pre¬ 
cision.  The  larchmont  of  the  old  Joy  Line,  sunk  thirty-two  years 
ago  in  collision  with  a  schooner,  is  the  only  Sound  steamer  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  ghastly  record  of  the  “graveyard.” 

And  it  is  a  ghastly  record  that  Block  Island  has.  From  i860  on, 
the  “Old  Protection  Wrecking  Company”  did  a  roaring  business  in 
salvaging  or  aiding  stricken  vessels.  A  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  World  War  nearly  fourscore  big  ships  came  to  grief  off  Block 
Island.  The  raging  ocean  there  almost  licked  the  best  officers  of  the 
Navy  who  ultimately  succeeded,  after  several  failures,  in  raising  the 
submarine  S-51  in  1926. 

Old  David  Wilcox,  the  skipper  who  opened  up  the  Colonial  Line, 
Providence-New  York  service  in  1910  and  handled  Joy  Line  vessels 
years  before  that,  defied  the  siren-like  qualities  of  the  “tight  little 
island.”  He  completed  hundreds  of  trips  by  Block  Island  in  good 
weather  and  in  foul  and  never  left  a  bit  of  his  ship’s  paint  on  any 
of  the  dangerous  shoals.  He  logged  every  inch  of  the  hazardous  route 
with  stop-watch  accuracy. 

To  his  crew  the  master  is  always  “The  Old  Man”  even  though  he 
be  a  budding  youth  unable  to  sustain  a  mustache.  But  when  Wilcox 
inaugurated  the  Colonial  Line,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  the  vexing 
point  to  the  pilot  house  boys  was  that  nobody  knew  just  how  many 
birthdays  he  had  watched  sail  by.  They  knew  he  held  a  master’s 
berth  during  the  Civil  War,  forty-five  years  before.  They  knew  he 
was  a  veteran  on  the  New  York-Bridgeport  run  long  before  he  ven¬ 
tured  further  East  on  the  Sound.  They  knew  he  had  brought  out  the 
ill-fated  Bridgeport  liner  nutmeg  state  in  1892. 

Yes,  Wilcox  was  an  old  timer.  He  had  known  fur-coated,  plug- 
hatted  Cornelius  Vanderbilt— had  served  under  him  in  fact.  To 
Wilcox,  Vanderbilt  was  neither  a  robber  nor  a  baron.  “There  were 
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lots  worse  fellows  in  old  Manhattan,”  the  mariner  would  say  when 
the  commodore’s  name  was  put  in  the  black  book.  Wilcox  and  the 
famous  “Corneel”  were  both  graduates  of  the  same  hard  school— 
the  dock,  the  forecastle  and  the  pilot  house.  Vanderbilt’s  early  years 
were  filled  with  long,  bitter  struggles  against  the  dominant  Fulton- 
Livingston  group.  Practically  all  of  David  Wilcox’s  career  on  the 
Sound  was  as  skipper  for  companies  which  waged  a  savage  war 
against  the  monopolistic  New  Haven  Railroad.  Wilcox  doted  on  a 
good  fight— Block  Island  tides  or  ruthless  railroads,  they  were  the 
same. 

David’s  first  voyage  was  on  his  father’s  sailing  ship  the  wm.  v. 
rent.  As  the  years  rolled  on  he  went  in  that  ship  to  different  ports  in 
Europe.  The  kent,  Wilcox  reported,  was  the  last  ship  to  leave 
Charleston  before  the  war  between  the  states.  She  set  sail  for 
Bremen,  Germany,  two  days  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on. 

The  kent  arrived  in  Bremen  nineteen  days  later.  The  father  sold 
his  ship  and  returned  post  haste  to  the  United  States.  Father  and 
son  offered  their  services  to  the  Union.  The  elder  Wilcox  became 
navigating  officer  of  the  frigate  Richmond;  the  son  studied  gunning 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Wilcox  delighted  in  telling  how 
President  Lincoln  watched  the  target  practice  on  the  rolling  Poto¬ 
mac  headlands.  Good  shots  received  a  presidential  handshake  and 
a  slap  on  the  back. 

After  he  became  a  proficient  gunner,  Wilcox  was  appointed  act¬ 
ing  captain  of  the  Potomac  flotilla  steamer  Baltimore,  serving 
Fortress  Monroe  and  James  River  ports,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
the  youngest  Union  naval  captain.  Later  he  became  captain  of  the 
general  burnside  in  the  blockading  activities  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Gulf.  His  last  war  command  was  the  Detroit. 

While  Captain  Wilcox  sailed  for  a  time  between  New  York  and 
Bridgeport,  he  is  really  thought  of  as  a  Providence  skipper.  In  1894 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  began  a  combine  of  the  independently 
owned  Sound  lines.  Providence  resisted  its  monopolistic  efforts. 
Captain  David  Wilcox  was  one  of  the  resisters.  Two  opposition  com¬ 
panies  made  Providence  their  eastern  terminal  as  the  new  century 
arrived.  The  Joy  Steamship  Company  was  the  combination  of  the 
talents  of  three  men,  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  Allan  Joy  and  C.  L. 
Dimon.  The  Joy  Line  went  into  Providence  with  a  freight  service 


in  April,  1899.  Intrepid  David  L.  Wilcox  was  skipper  of  the 
rosalie.  The  Rosalie’s  first  pilot  was  Foster  Gray;  a  name  honored 
in  Providence  port.  In  a  month  the  Joy  Line  was  also  operating  a 
freight  service  New  York  to  Boston  with  the  side-wheeler  old  do¬ 
minion.  The  first  New  York-Providence  passenger  liner  in  the  Joy 
fleet  was  the  tremont,  a  Maine  steamboat  of  no  little  popularity. 
Her  master  was  David  Wilcox. 

The  Joy  Line  shared  the  opposition  with  Chester  W.  Chapin, 
Jr.’s,  Narragansett  Bay  Line.  It  is  reported  that  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  the  New  Haven  directorate,  humbled  himself  to  the 
extent  of  shoving  an  olive  branch  bedecked  with  a  green  substance 
more  precious  than  olives  in  Mr.  Chapin’s  direction.  The  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay  Line  was  gone  in  a  year  and  the  liners  richard  peck  and 
Chester  w.  chapin  belonged  to  the  railroad. 

Let  a  distress  call  come  at  sea  and  rival  ships  forget  routes  or 
schedules.  Providence  steamboat  competition  of  1900-1901  was 
bitter  and  fully  shared  in  by  the  salts  of  the  middle  window.  Yet  on 
the  foggy  night  of  July  17,  1901,  the  shrieking  whistle  of  Captain 
David  Wilcox’s  tremont  sent  opposition  liners  steaming  to  her 
side.  The  tremont  had  been  rammed  by  the  iron  yacht  wild  duck#, 
then  under  charter  to  Senator  Nelson  Aldrich.  The  yacht  struck 
about  thirty  feet  back  of  the  passenger  liner’s  stem  and  cut  com¬ 
pletely  through.  The  tremont  had  350  passengers  aboard.  They 
raced  to  the  deck  in  panic  after  the  impact.  Fortunately  the  collision 
occurred  near  Cornfield  at  the  hour  when  the  east  and  westbound 
steamers  met.  Because  of  the  intense  competition,  the  Sound  was 
crowded  with  vessels.  Captain  George  E.  Rowland  of  the  New 
Line  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  respond  and  her  whistle  added 
to  the  wail  of  distress.  The  Massachusetts  picked  up  some  seventy- 
five  passengers.  The  city  of  lowell  took  off  an  even  larger  num¬ 
ber.  Captain  William  B.  Appleby  in  the  new  Hampshire  towed  the 
sinking  tremont  to  New  London  where  she  was  beached.  Other 
rail-owned  steamers  which  responded  were  the  Connecticut,  the 
maine  and  the  Plymouth.  Marine  men  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
rescue  of  all  passengers  and  the  towing  of  the  steamer  to  refuge. 

The  old  timers  of  the  Sound  never  went  half  way  in  their  opin- 

*  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  often  used  her  as  did  Harry  K.  Thaw  and  Andrew  Mellon. 
Rockefeller  was  aboard  the  yacht  when  she  rammed  the  tremont. 


ions  about  David  Wilcox;  they  either  liked  him  or  they  did  not. 
The  majority  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  fog  captains  and  most 
skillful  mariners  ever  on  the  Sound.  They  whispered  his  name  with 
awe  and  respect.  Others  swore  vehemently  that  David  Wilcox,  age 
unknown,  was  overrated  and  erratic,  a  rousing  dare-devil  who 
would  sail  out  of  port  despite  the  fury  of  the  weather.  Dunbaugh  is 
known  to  have  had  the  mariner  on  the  carpet  more  than  once  when 
the  concord  swung  into  Pier  39,  North  River,  in  a  fog  while  the 
rest  of  the  Sound  fleet  sat  off  Whitestone  like  a  barnyard  of  over¬ 
stuffed  hens.  Always  the  captain  swore  that  the  fog  lifted  just  as  he 
thought  he  might  be  forced  to  anchor. 

Leonard  Nichols,  energetic  commissioner  of  shipping  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  was  right  on  deck  during  one  of  the  veteran’s  most  embar¬ 
rassing  moments.  He  went  to  New  York  with  Captain  Wilcox  on  the 
Tennessee,  one  of  the  best  little  sea  boats  Point  Judith  ever  tackled. 
It  was  snowing  heavily.  “When  we  can  see  Sassafrass,  we’ll  start,” 
proclaimed  Wilcox.  At  length  the  Tennessee  got  under  way  despite 
the  snow.  “There’s  Sabin’s,”  shouted  Wilcox  with  a  pat-me-on-the- 
back  air.  “No,  Sir,  that  is  not  Sabin’s,”  said  the  pilot.  “We  are  on 
our  course,  Sir.”  Dapper  David’s  dignity  was  much  affronted;  he 
guessed  he  knew  Sabin’s  Point.  He  insisted  that  the  light  which 
looked  like  a  red  button  on  a  white  blanket  was  Sabin’s.  Reluc¬ 
tantly,  the  pilot  changed  the  course;  the  steamer  stuck  her  nose  al¬ 
most  immediately  into  something  more  solid  than  water.  The  red 
light  Wilcox  had  put  his  faith  in  was  that  of  the  Rhode  Island  Yacht 
Club  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.  The  Tennessee  stayed 
there  until  high  tide. 

In  1917  the  government  decided  to  string  a  huge  net  across  New¬ 
port  harbor  to  keep  German  submarines  away  from  the  Torpedo 
Station.  That  net  gave  the  Sound  skippers  some  weird  moments. 
The  steamers  were  supposed  to  be  out  of  Narragansett  Bay  by  sun¬ 
down.  Until  schedules  were  adjusted,  Newport  heard  more  whis¬ 
tling  than  the  night  the  Old  Colony  fire  alarm  went  on  a  toot. 
Lieutenant  Foster  Gray,  ex-Captain  Gray  of  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh’s 
navy,  was  Uncle  Sam’s  officer  in  charge  of  the  net.  The  stories  he 
could  tell  on  some  of  his  Sound  brethren  would  last  far  into  the 
night. 

Captain  Gray’s  lexington  was  made  a  target  by  a  submarine. 
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One  of  Uncle  Sam’s  own  under-sea  craft  did  the  deed.  The  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  peacefully  steaming  through  Hell  Gate,  as  peacefully  as 
any  steamer  can  sail  there,  when  the  submarine  O-7  suddenly 
headed  across  her  bow.  The  lexington  quivered  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  for  her  life  preservers.  The  passenger  liner  had  a  hole 
in  her  bow  and  Captain  Gray  ordered  the  pumps  started,  mean¬ 
while  heading  for  an  Astoria  wharf.  Steering  apparatus  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  had  suddenly  jammed  and  the  low-slung  craft  was  out  of 
control  at  the  mercy  of  the  tide,  which  is  seldom  merciful  at  Hell 
Gate.  Three  men  on  the  submarine  were  pitched  ignominiously 
into  the  racing  current. 

Captain  George  Cobb,  who  has  been  with  the  Colonial  Line 
during  its  entire  history,  bossed  the  concord  after  Wilcox  retired. 
Captain  Cobb,  smiling  and  affable  on  the  quarter  deck  but  grim 
and  businesslike  when  he  steps  into  the  pilot  house,  took  the 
meteor  (ex-CHESTER  w.  chapin)  into  New  Bedford  in  1938. 

For  many  years  Cobb,  ex-Joy  Line,  Sound  oysterboat  and  Enter¬ 
prise  Line*  skipper,  sailed  the  concord  to  Providence  or  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (the  Colonial  Line  first  entered  the  whaling  port  in  1929), 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  formidable  Block  Island 
Sound  nexus  to  the  bays,  Narragansett  or  Buzzards,  with  nary  a 
grounding.  The  worst  accident  to  befall  the  265-foot  concord  was 
while  Cobb  was  ashore  on  vacation  in  April,  1917.  That  was  in  the 
stirring  days  when  passengers  feared  underwater  attacks  and  skip¬ 
pers  growled  at  the  Newport  net. 

The  concord’s  grounding  occurred  during  a  thick  snow  and 
sleet  storm.  The  ship  was  commanded  by  Captain  Frank  W. 
Burton,  who  had  been  with  the  Boston  Joy  Line  service.  Captain 
George  F.  Ollweiler  was  the  First  Pilot.  When  the  concord  struck 
on  what  was  later  discovered  to  be  a  rock  off  Hog  Island,  the  terri¬ 
fied  passengers  shrieked  “submarine.”  Nerves  were  already  taut 
because  at  the  Newport  net  an  hour  before,  so  the  story  runs,  the 
concord  had  been  fired  upon  by  a  Navy  patrol  boat  to  enforce  the 
demand  that  she  heave  to.  War  regulations  permitted  only  one 
wireless  message  to  be  sent  from  the  concord.  The  pilots  thought 
they  were  ashore  on  Prudence  Island.  It  was  five  hours  before  the 
concord  was  located  by  the  rescue  steamer  sagamore  out  of  Bris- 

*  Opposition  to  Fall  River  Line  1905-1907.  Capt.  Cobb  died  in  Florida,  June  1955. 


tol.  In  the  meantime  an  oyster  boat  had  come  upon  the  distressed 
Sound  liner  and  had  taken  one  of  the  pilots  ashore  to  phone  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  learned  that  the  sagamore  was  on  the  way.  At  noon  the 
sagamore  reached  the  concord  using  her  lead  constantly  since  the 
water  was  shoaling  rapidly.  The  1 80  passengers  were  taken  off,  tre¬ 
mendously  relieved  when  their  feet  felt  dry  land  beneath  them. 

Little  did  they  know  how  serious  their  plight  had  been.  After 
the  concord  scraped  over  the  rock,  Captain  Burton  rushed  below 
and  found  a  great  hole  in  the  port  side.  The  steamer  was  beached 
to  prevent  her  sinking.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  keel  of  the 
concord  had  been  torn  away.  It  was  weeks  before  she  was  hauled 
off  and  restored  to  service. 

Deadly  routine  and  danger,  calm  and  storm  are  all  wrapped  up 
in  the  work  of  a  Long  Island  Sound  captain.  Despite  the  fact  their 
courses  lay  near  the  dreaded  rocks  of  “Stumbling-Block”  Island, 
“Graveyard  of  the  North  Atlantic,”  the  steamers  eased  through  the 
swirling  Race  and  tidal  currents  east  of  Montauk  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  nation’s  crack  trains. 

The  Graveyard?  Sound  voyages  never  worried  about  its  prox¬ 
imity! 


1  Final  voyage  of  Sound  steamer  was  westbound  arrow.  Colonial  Line,  March 
29,  1942. 
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SORROW  ON  THE  JOY  LINE 


Captain  George  F.  Ollweiler,  of  the  Joy  Line,  had  never  seen  a 
look  on  a  mortal  face  like  that  of  his  Second  Pilot  when  he  burst 
into  the  privacy  of  his  bath.  After  a  night  spent  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  Ollweiler,  at  his  home  in  Providence,  was  aware  of  a  quick 
step  on  the  stairs.  The  subordinate  who  entered  the  bathroom  was 
“pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow.”  Speaking  with  an  icy  chill 
which  seemed  to  freeze  the  tub’s  steam  in  midair,  he  blurted  out, 
“The  larchmont  is  lost  with  all  hands!”  The  intrepid  Ollweiler 
blanched  as  if  handed  his  death  warrant. 

“The  larchmont  lost?  Good  God,  it  can’t  be  so!”  It  must  be  so! 
The  eastbound  edgemont  had  not  sighted  the  larchmont  last 
night.  Ollweiler  remembered  how  he  had  chided,  half  in  jest,  his 
First  Pilot  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard  when  he  had  glanced  over  the  log 
book.  “Here,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  he  had  said.  “Where’s 
your  ship  to  ship?  You  must  have  been  having  a  nap  to  let  that  get 
by.”  He  remembered  the  earnestness  with  which  Hazard  and  the 
Quartermaster  had  sworn  they  had  not  sighted  the  sister  vessel. 
The  empty  berth  at  Providence  told  of  the  larchmont’s  depar¬ 
ture.  Yes,  the  larchmont  had  sailed,  the  dock  employees  reported, 
surprised  at  the  news  she  had  not  been  sighted.  No,  they  had  not 
received  any  report  of  delay  or  accident.  Ollweiler  and  Hazard 
shrugged  a  bit  but  had  no  premonition  of  stark  disaster. 
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If  ...  If  ...  If.  If  the  paddler  larchmont  had  been  equipped 
with  wireless;  if  the  new  Hampshire  had  not  sailed  from  Provi¬ 
dence  earlier  that  night  than  she  had  done  in  months;  if  Pilot 
Healey  of  the  providence  had  only  investigated  the  sudden  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  larchmont’s  lights,  the  story  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  What  took  place  under  the  bright  moon  and  stars  off  Watch 
Hill  near  the  Graveyard  that  zero  February  night  was  the  most 
appalling  tragedy  since  the  Lexington  had  burned  in  1 840. 

Step  backward  into  history  and  sail  as  one  of  the  170  passengers 
bound  for  New  York  on  the  larchmont  on  the  night  of  February 
1 1,  1907.  It  was  clear  and  cold  with  a  touch  of  snow  in  the  air.  The 
hawsers  thudded  into  the  still  waters  of  Providence  and  the  gang¬ 
plank  rattled  in  at  six-thirty.  Men  on  the  dock  called  a  cheery  good¬ 
night  to  the  mate  as  the  paddles  sent  the  steamer  out  into  the 
stream.  Among  the  travelers  were  forty  Salvation  Army  lassies, 
commercial  men  and  families  looking  forward  to  a  holiday  in  New 
York.  As  the  larchmont  moved  down  the  bay,  she  began  to  rise 
and  fall  and  the  nipping  wind  whistled  through  her  stays.  The 
silent  moon  ascended  and  the  eternal  stars  pricked  out  the  black 
sky.  Because  of  the  cold  a  vapor  hung  low  over  the  water.  Point 
Judith  was  circled  and  the  larchmont  pointed  for  the  Sound.  One 
by  one  the  travelers  locked  their  stateroom  doors  and  retired. 
Youthful  Captain  George  McVay  took  a  turn  over  his  vessel,  as  was 
his  custom,  and,  assured  that  all  was  well,  went  to  his  room.  Hardly 
had  he  stepped  into  his  cabin  than  he  heard  Pilot  John  Anson  blow 
the  danger  signal.  Incredulously  the  skipper  raced  into  the  Pilot 
House  to  see  a  schooner*  headed  straight  for  the  steamer  as  if  her 
crew  had  lost  control  of  her.  There  was  a  thud  and  the  larchmont 
heeled  over  as  timbers  snapped  and  crumbled.  Then  followed  an 
ominous  hiss  as  if  a  giant  volcano  had  gone  into  action.  The  ship’s 
main  steam  lines  had  been  ruptured.  Connections  from  the  Pilot 
House  to  the  Engine  Room  had  been  broken.  Captain  McVay 
frantically  ordered  “abandon  ship.” 

A  cruel  travesty  on  the  name  of  the  line!  The  few  survivors 
would  blot  out  of  their  memories  the  agonizing  scenes  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  While  a  silvery  moon  looked  down,  most  of  the  passengers 

*  The  HARRY  KNOWLTON. 
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had  retired  to  the  berths  little  realizing  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
world  for  them.  The  cadence  of  creaking  wood  as  the  steamer 
rolled  was  interrupted  by  a  new  sound,  alarming,  deathly.  Searing 
white  steam,  hot  as  the  blasts  of  hell  fire,  raced  along  corridors  and 
seeped  into  staterooms.  The  light  blinked  and  went  out.  Hardly 
time  for  tears,  for  hysteria,  for  screaming,  for  loving  farewells. 
Shouts  and  running  feet,  tilting  decks,  madly  careening  life-boats, 
then  a  plunge  into  eternity! 

The  schooner  swung  clear  of  the  wreckage  and  the  larchmont 
listed  heavily.  Panic-stricken  passengers  rushed  to  the  high  side  of 
the  tilting  steamboat  and  refused  to  go  down  the  sloping  deck  to 
the  boats  on  the  low  side  despite  Captain  McVay’s  importunings. 
Captain  McVay  saw  the  crew  swinging  boats  out.  He  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  his  own  long  boat  and  with  the  aid  of  Quartermaster 
Stables  and  Purser  Young  lowered  it  into  the  raging  seas.  It  was 
Captain  McVay’s  plan  to  cross  the  sinking  steamer’s  bow  and  row 
to  the  opposite  side  to  take  passengers  there.  The  strong  wind,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  much  for  the  few  men  to  pull  against  and  his  plan  was 
defeated.  Quickly  his  tiny  boat  was  swept  away  from  the  sinking 
steamer.  The  Captain  headed  as  best  he  could  for  Block  Island.  The 
wind  howled  over  the  tiny  company  contemptuously.  The  zero 
temperature  almost  congealed  the  blood  of  the  men  who  bent  to 
the  oars.  Hands  became  frostbitten.  In  the  distance  McVay  saw  the 
providence  of  the  Fall  River  Line  and  the  kennebec  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Line  following  the  same  course  to  New  York  which  his 
steamer  had  been  sailing.  They  were  too  far  away  to  be  hailed  and 
sailed  out  of  sight.  Captain  McVay  constantly  offered  words  of  en¬ 
couragement.  One  sailor  became  crazed  by  pain  of  scalding  steam 
and  slit  his  throat  as  the  life-boat  bobbed  in  the  heavy  sea.  The 
moon  which  had  looked  down  in  dumb  horror  as  the  larchmont 
sank  faded  away.  The  sun,  unaware  of  the  tragedy  of  the  night, 
peeped  over  the  horizon  curious  at  the  sight  of  a  boyish  mariner 
indomitably  steering  a  tiny  boat  toward  the  Block  Island  bluffs. 
Seven  hours  after  the  steamer  had  been  sunk  the  life-boat  grated  on 
the  sand.  In  the  boat  were  three  ship’s  officers,  four  passengers  and 
fourteen  dead  bodies.  The  freezing,  forty-mile  wind  had  taken  a 
terrific  toll.  Had  it  not  been  for  McVay’s  skill  and  courage  probably 
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not  one  of  the  seven  would  have  survived.  The  fisher  folk  were  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  news  the  half-frozen  humans  brought  out  of  the  sea 
at  dawn.  Relief  expeditions  were  immediately  organized. 

Action  began  on  a  dozen  fronts.  At  Block  Island  Captain  Smith 
in  the  elsie  and  Captain  Dodge  in  the  clara  e  put  out  into  the 
raging  surf  to  search  for  helpless  life-boats.  From  Fall  River  the 
Joy  Line,  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  the  tragedy,  dispatched  Cap¬ 
tain  Foster  Gray  in  the  Kentucky  loaded  with  medicine,  food  and 
nurses.  Gray  was  ordered  to  remain  at  the  scene  until  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  accounted  for  and  to  bring  the  rescued  to  Providence. 
After  reaching  the  island  where  he  found  young  Captain  McVay 
and  Purser  Young  almost  insensible  from  exposure  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  from  emotional  shock,  Captain  Gray  realized  that  the 
survivors  could  almost  be  counted  on  his  fingers.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  Captain  Dodge  arrived  back  in  the  harbor  his  flag  at 
half-staff.  His  fishing  boat  had  seven  ice-encrusted  bodies  aboard. 
Captain  Smith’s  elsie  brought  in  four  bodies  and  three  near  death. 
The  tide  cast  bodies  and  wreckage  on  the  shore  for  days.  The  lost 
were  placed  at  189  although  the  number  may  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  more  since  the  passenger  list  went  down  with  the  vessel.  But 
nineteen*  of  those  on  the  steamer,  two  of  them  women,  survived. 

Lives  of  most  Long  Island  Sound  skippers  began  at  forty.  Few, 
even  of  the  most  skillful,  held  a  master’s  berth  regularly  before  that 
age.  Offhand  the  writer  would  say  that  McVay  was  the  youngestf 
to  have  handled  a  Sound  passenger  vessel.  At  the  time  of  the  fatal¬ 
ity  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  old  and  had  been  the  larchmont’s 
skipper  for  nearly  two  years.  The  heavy  burden  of  a  floating  city 
is  a  responsibility  seldom  given  to  young  men.  Two  years  after  the 
larchmont  disaster  Captain  McVay,  still  suffering  the  effects  of 
the  exposure  on  that  awful  night,  was  forced  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation.  Some  two  decades  later  another  fatal  accident  befell  a 
steamer  commanded  by  McVay.  The  boiler  of  the  excursion 
steamer  mackinac  exploded  in  Newport  Harbor  with  the  loss  of 
fifty-five  lives.  In  June,  1937,  the  gasoline  tanker  seaboard,  com¬ 
manded  by  McVay,1  sank  a  barge  loaded  with  1,000  tons  of  coal 
near  the  spot  where  the  larchmont  went  down  thirty  years  before. 

*  Seven  drifted  on  a  portion  of  the  deck  for  several  hours. 

f  Ellsworth  J.  Hazard  was  Acting  Captain  of  the  Joy  Line  edgemont  at  twenty-three. 
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Captain  Harry  Smith,  the  hardy,  hip-booted,  Block  Island  fisher¬ 
man,  keeps  alive  the  Sound  steamer  tragedy  and  the  awards  it 
brought  him  and  seven  fellow  island  rescuers.  When  the  larch- 
mont  sank,  Captain  Smith  was  a  fourth  owner  of  the  elsie.  There 
were  seven  in  the  elsie’s  crew— five  of  them  named  Smith.  Each  re¬ 
ceived  four  medals— the  Carnegie,  the  Rhode  Island  Legislative 
Medal,  the  Congressional  Medal,  and  one  from  the  U.  S.  Volunteer 
Life  Saving  Service.  Every  few  years  Smith  buys  a  new  fishing  boat 
named  the  carnegie.  Captain  Smith  bought  his  first  carnegie  and 
a  house  lot  with  the  $1,000  award  which  came  with  his  Carnegie 
medal  in  1908.  When  she  was  worn  out  by  the  tuna  and  swordfish 
which  sport  about  Block  Island,  the  carnegie  ii  appeared.  Early  in 
1938  a  bright  new  carnegie  hi  chugged  into  Block  Island’s  Old 
Harbor. 

The  larchmont1 2  disaster  was  one  of  the  most  shocking  in  the 
history  of  steamboating.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  harrowing  details, 
fresh  and  alive  on  every  tongue,  more  than  two  hundred  passengers 
sought  transportation  on  the  edgemont  to  New  York.  Captain  Oll- 
weiler  and  Pilot  Hazard  were  astonished;  they  expected  to  “run 
light’’  to  New  York  in  face  of  the  dreadful  facts  of  mere  hours  be¬ 
fore. 

What  finer  tribute  to  the  skill,  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Long 
Island  Sound  mariners  was  ever  paid  than  the  silent  homage  of  the 
edgemont  passengers  who  swept  aside  the  terrifying  tales  of  their 
evening  newspapers  and  marched  across  the  gangplank! 

1  Capt.  McVay,  aged  seventy-one,  died  in  Providence,  Nov.  16,  1951. 

2  As  the  Cumberland  was  sunk  in  Boston,  July  1902.  As  larchmont,  Joy  Line, 
Feb.  1905,  her  stateroom  13,  was  scene  of  unsolved  murder  of  John  Hart. 
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THE  “CARPATHIA”  OF  THE  SOUND 


Captain  Fred  Munroe  Hamlen,  master  of  the  Priscilla,  made  a 
run  through  the  fog  to  the  foundering  new  boston,  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company  which,  in  miniature,  was  similar  to  the  Car¬ 
pathian  famous  dash  to  succor  the  titanic  in  1912.  The  Priscilla 
moved  out  of  Newport  on  the  night  of  July  2 1,  1924,  her  great 
whistle  booming  every  minute.  Fog  sheltered  the  harbor  lights 
from  view;  her  decks  wore  a  skin  of  dampness  and  her  deck  lights 
seemed  shrouded  by  a  cottonlike  substance.  Captain  Hamlen  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  the  entire  night  in  the  pilot  house.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  when  the  fog  lifted  at  the  Gull.  He  turned  to  the 
steep  stairway  to  go  to  his  cabin  and  found  the  wireless  operator, 
flushed  and  excited,  about  to  ascend.  He  placed  in  the  sea-hard¬ 
ened  hand  of  the  captain  a  slip  of  paper.  Captain  Alfred  W.  Call* 
was  asking  aid  for  the  boston,  sinking  off  Point  Judith.  The  bos¬ 
ton— why,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Captain  Hamlen  had 
gone  aboard  her  when  gay  with  bunting,  she  first  came  to  New 
York!  Quite  a  contrast  with  the  picture  in  his  mind  as  he  glanced 
at  the  thin  bit  of  paper.  .  .  .  Captain  Hamlen  took  a  good  depar¬ 
ture  and  brought  his  ship  about  abruptly.  Hardly  had  he  done  so 
than  the  blanket  of  fog  rolled  in  as  thick  as  before. 

Hamlen  thought  of  every  contingency.  He  ordered  grizzled 

*  Captain  Call,  retired  in  1927  after  thirty-five  years  with  the  Eastern,  died  June, 
1939,  at  Everett,  Mass. 
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Chief  Engineer  Peter  Brooks  to  “turn  the  wheels  as  fast  as  they 
would  go.”  He  called  First  Mate  Pedersen  and  had  all  the  lifeboats 
swung  out.  Through  Chief  Steward  Scarlett  he  had  all  the  crew 
awakened.  He  ordered  coffee  prepared  and  blankets  made  ready  to 
care  for  those  his  vessel  might  rescue.  He  navigated  the  priscilla 
safely  through  the  fog  and  took  her  to  the  spot*  where  the  boston 
and  the  tanker  swift  arrow,  which  had  wounded  her,  lay.  Nearly 
500  of  the  boston’s  passengers  were  taken  by  the  priscilla  to  their 
original  destination.  New  York.  Four  on  the  boston  were  killed 
outright.  They  were  the  only  casualties;  nearly  700  were  saved  by 
the  priscilla  and  the  three  other  Fall  River  passenger  steamers.  A 
prominent  marine  official  wired  Hamlen,  “Your  high  standard  of 
seamanship  is  in  aqcord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.” 

Captain  Hamlen,  who  has  the  appearance  of  Marshal  Joffre,  is 
an  unusually  modest  man.  I  talked  with  him  in  his  Taunton  home 
a  few  daysf  before  the  beloved  priscilla  was  hauled  away  from 
New  England.  Books  concerning  the  sea  and  Cape  Cod  filled  his 
shelves.  Binoculars  showing  hard  use  rested  on  a  lower  shelf  and 
were  a  reminder  of  his  captaincy  of  a  vessel  sailing  to  Africa.  In  all 
seriousness  the  Captain  described  his  sea  career  as  “uneventful.” 
Had  I  not  known  all  the  details  of  his  rescue  of  the  boston  passen¬ 
gers,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  Uneventful  his 
career?  Well,  hardly. 

Practically  every  Sound  skipper  whose  career  has  been  touched 
upon  was  the  son  of  a  mariner.  Hamlen  is  one  exception.  His  father 
was  a  Methodist  minister.  Sea  heritage  came  from  his  mother’s 
side;  her  men  folks  were  whalers.  Captain  Hamlen’s  birthplace  at 
Falmouth  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Cape  Cod.  It  bears  “pot- 
marks”  inflicted  by  a  British  man  of  war  in  1812. 

An  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  be¬ 
fore  artificial  refrigeration,  was  the  shipping  of  ice,  Boston  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  other  far  flung  ports,  often  a  sailing  distance  of  10,000 
miles.  In  May,  1877,  Hamlen  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  the  south¬ 
ern  cross  out  of  Boston  with  ice  for  Batavia,  capital  city  of  Java. 

*  The  boston’s  sister  ship,  new  york,  eastbound,  although  said  to  be  nearer  than 
the  priscilla,  did  not  locate  her. 

f  January,  1938. 
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From  Batavia  the  southern  cross  set  sail  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  for 
Grennock  on  the  Clyde.  The  next  port  of  call  was  Cardiff.  There 
coal  was  loaded  for  Hong  Kongv  Manila  was  next,  then  New  York. 
The  Cape  Cod  lad  went  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  four  times 
on  that  voyage. 

Hamlen  returned  to  the  United  States  as  an  able  seaman,  a 
rating  which  meant  something  then.  Next  he  shipped  on  the 
southern  cross  with  kerosene  for  Singapore.  There  he  learned  the 
ringleader  needed  a  Second  Mate  for  her  voyage  to  New  York. 
He  sauntered  over  to  her  master  and  got  the  job. 

Those  and  subsequent  long  voyages  may  have  been  “unevent¬ 
ful”  as  Captain  Hamlen  would  have  you  believe.  He  would  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  even  a  cigar  store  Indian  that  his  voyage  in 
the  bark  rambler  was  tame.  Attempting  to  sail  between  two  reefs 
in  the  China  Sea,  the  craft  struck  on  a  coral  reef.  The  dread  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  “Take  to  the  boats”  rang  out.  No  provisions  or 
drinking  water  were  salvaged.  The  crew  of  seventeen  hauled  for 
the  shore.  They  struck  out  for  the  third  reef  on  which  there  was  a 
lighthouse.  Hamlen  and  the  others  did  not  have  a  drink  of  water 
for  several  days.  They  knew  the  agony  and  bitterness  of  “pining 
with  thirst  among  a  sea  of  waves.”  At  length  they  reached  the  light¬ 
house.  The  Malay  keeper  gave  them  generously  of  his  none  too 
copious  supplies.  Three  days  later  a  British  steamer,  en  route  for 
Liverpool,  picked  up  the  wrecked  American  sailors.  Hamlen  said 
with  a  laugh,  “That  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  a  guest  on  any 
boat.” 

At  twenty-five  Fred  Hamlen  became  master  of  the  brig  manson, 
New  York  to  Africa,  trading  in  palm  oil,  dyewood  and  coffee  in  ex¬ 
change  for  American  trinkets  which  had  the  natives  rolling  their 
eyes  in  wonder.  On  one  of  those  voyages  he  caught  an  African 
fever.  It  marked  the  end  of  his  deep  water  career. 

His  father  had  a  church  at  Fall  River  and  strongly  urged  the 
son  to  give  up  long  voyaging.  The  young  mariner  became  bow 
watchman  on  the  old  providence  under  Captain  Baylies  Davis. 
That  was  in  1887.  Forty-two  years  later  he  retired,  an  honored  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  inland  sea. 

Three  other  Fall  River  skippers  were  lauded  for  their  roles  in  the 
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salvage  of  the  boston.  Captain  Edward  Redding  Geer1  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  raced  through  the  fog,  calmly  pulled  alongside  the 
foundering  boston  and  lashed  her,  half-sinking,  to  his  ship.  He 
towed  her  into  Newport.  Captain  Robert  M.  Robinson,  in  the  ply- 
mouth,  proceeded  ahead  through  the  fog  blowing  whistle  signals  to 
guide  the  commonwealth  into  Newport.  Fall  River  passenger 
ships  did  all  the  rescue  work  on  the  boston.  Captain  Frank  H. 
Avery  in  the  providence  also  participated.  Geer,  Robinson  and 
Avery  were  products  of  the  Sound  although  Geer  had  sailed  exten¬ 
sively  in  other  waters. 

Edward  Geer  was,  you  recall,  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
to  command  Sound  liners.  Every  Sound  port  knew  him;  the  water¬ 
front  “Board  of  Directors”  of  each  tell  whopping  stories  of  his 
prowess.  Ports  of  the  world  knew  him  too  because  he  was  long  cap¬ 
tain  of  H.  H.  Rogers’  fast  yacht  ranawha.  It  is  certain  that  no 
more  popular  captain  ever  ran  on  the  Fall  River  Line— not  even 
Joseph  J.  Comstock  or  Benjamin  M.  Simmons.  A  westbound  voy¬ 
age  on  Geer’s  Fall  River  Line  steamer  out  of  Newport  on  a  Sunday 
night  was  an  event.  When  the  personable  skipper  came  down  to 
the  quarter-deck,  he  was  greeted  by  men  whose  names  were  awe¬ 
some  to  the  average  man.  How  tall,  how  handsome,  how  perfectly 
qualified  he  looked  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  leaders  of  America. 

Geer  might  be  called  the  Robert  B.  Irving  of  the  Sound.  The 
Cunard  Commodore’s  feat  of  docking  the  80,000  ton  queen  mary 
at  New  York  in  1938  without  the  benefit  of  tugs  was  an  event  nau¬ 
tical  men  said  would  not  even  be  attempted.  Geer,  in  docking  the 
Sound  steamers,  did  many  things  which  “couldn’t  be  done.”  Navi¬ 
gators  still  wonder  how  he  dared  lash  the  sinking  boston  to  the 
side-wheeler  commonwealth. 

When  Geer  returned  to  the  Sound  after  yachting  down  to  Rio 
and  elsewhere,  he  was  given  command  of  the  big,  fast,  turbine 
freighter  old  colony,  one  of  three  ships  built  by  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  to  put  Charles  W.  Morse’s  harvard  and  yale  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  old  colony  was  operating  on  the  “outside”  run  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  first  morning  Geer  brought  her  into  Boston  the  towboat 
men  had  cause  to  weep.  Two  tugs  puffed  noisily  about.  Geer  paid 
no  attention  to  the  hails  of  the  tug  captains  but  maneuvered  his 
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ship  to  the  wharf  head  and  unconcernedly  backed  her  around.  After 
that  morning  the  railroad  wanted  to  know  why  the  other  skippers 
needed  tugs  and  forthwith  dismissed  them.  A  prominent  Fall 
River  Line  executive  said  that  Captain  Geer  saved  the  company 
his  annual  salary  in  the  hawsers  he  did  not  use.  He  frequently 
docked  the  commonwealth,  a  craft  which  had  more  beam  than 
many  ocean  liners,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  berthing  line. 

Geer  was  a  literalist.  When  he  received  an  order  to  get  his 
steamer  in  early,  he  got  her  in  early.  So  long  as  there  are  steamboat- 
men  alive,  the  story  of  Geer’s  East  River  drive  in  the  old  colony 
will  be  a  classic.  Captain  H.  O.  Nickerson,  superintendent,  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  the  old  colony  to  be  in  New  York  an  hour 
ahead  of  schedule.  He  had  cause  to  regret  it.  Walter  Hazard  in  his 
palmiest  days  had  never  taken  a  steamer  through  the  East  River  at 
such  a  pace.  When  the  big  freighter  rocketed  down  the  channel 
from  Hell  Gate,  everything  that  was  not  nailed  down  joined  the 
procession  like  lads  after  a  circus  parade.  Nickerson’s  phone  began 
to  ring  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  kept  up  for  the  next  hour. 
It  got  so  the  mariner-executive  picked  up  the  receiver  and  shouted, 
“Hello— send  us  your  bill.”  Damage  was  done  to  the  dam  of  the  East 
River  tunnel  and  to  docks;  barges  and  steamers  broke  their  lines 
and  went  on  a  spree. 

John  H.  Woods,  the  chief  steward,  tells  a  pathetic  little  tale  in 
which  Geer  played  the  chief  role.  Captain  G^er  was  at  dinner  be¬ 
fore  the  freighter  sailed.  The  unwashed  little  New  York  newsboy, 
who  regularly  supplied  the  steamboaters,  came  aboard.  “Here,  boy, 
do  you  like  chicken?”  magnanimously  asked  the  skipper.  The  sau¬ 
cer-like  eyes  of  the  unkempt  lad  registered  his  delight.  The  mari¬ 
ner  cut  a  man-sized  portion  of  fried  chicken  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  astonished  newsie  who  vowed  that  Christmas  did  come  more 
than  once  a  year.  The  boy  backed  off  with  his  feast.  As  he  started 
down  the  deck  ladder,  who  should  be  waiting  to  ascend  but  Mr. 
Price  of  the  company’s  Commissary  Department.  Price’s  trained 
eye  spied  the  delicacy.  “Where  did  you  get  that,  boy?”  he  growled. 
The  lad,  seeing  his  Christmas  visions  vanishing  in  thin  air,  stam¬ 
mered,  “The  big  guy  (maritime  titles  meant  nothing  to  him) 
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g-g— gaye  it  to  me.”  Price,  a  man  who  never  side-stepped  duty,  sar¬ 
castically  retorted,  “So  a  big  guy  gave  it  to  you?  Well,  you  show  me 
the  big  guy.”  The  lad  marched  him  straight  to  the  Captain’s  boun¬ 
teous  board.  Yes,  Geer  had  given  the  tasty  morsel  to  the  grimy 
youngster.  God  knows,  he  looked  as  if  he  needed  it.  The  chagrined 
Price,  a  kindly  old  soul  for  all  his  cast-iron  countenance,  mumbled 
an  apology  through  his  mustache.  A  few  weeks  later  the  under¬ 
nourished  lad  was  drowned  at  the  Christopher  Street  ferry.  When 
the  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  famous  mariner,  he  said, 
“Well,  I  am  glad  he  tasted  chicken  at  least  once  in  his  life.” 

When  Captain  J.  W.  Miller,  an  ex-navy  man,  left  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Fall  River  Line  to  direct  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  he  took  Geer  with  him.  There  new  achievements  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Geer’s  log  book.  He  piloted  the  big  Massachusetts  through 
the  Canal  on  the  first  trip*  of  the  regular  passenger  service  Boston 
to  New  York,  May,  1916.  Geer  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  Canal 
from  February,  1916  to  February,  1917. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Fall  River  Line  and  served  as  master  of 
the  Plymouth.  When  Captain  Appleby  retired,  Geer  was  given  the 
middle  window  of  the  $2,000,000  Queen  of  the  Sound,  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Geer  left  the  Fall  River  Line  in  1924  after  filing  a 
claim  against  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  for  salvaging  the  bos¬ 
ton.  After  litigation  it  is  understood  Geer  was  awarded  $5,000  for 
his  conspicuous  action. 

Captain  Robert  M.  Robinson, f  who  took  Geer’s  place  on  the 
commonwealth,  was  even  more  modest  than  Hamlen.  After  some 
piece  of  exceptional  seamanship,  he  would  sneak  off  the  freight 
gang  plank  lest  he  meet  a  reporter. 

His  maneuvering  of  the  city  of  lowell  on  the  New  Bedford 
Line  in  1920  shines  in  the  memory  of  Sound  men.  Off  Point  Judith 
the  lowell’s  steering  cable  broke.  Robinson  did  not  anchor.  With 
his  hand  tiller  and  the  twin  screws,  he  steered  the  passenger 
steamer  through  the  turbulent  Race  to  quiet  waters  off  New 
Haven.  There  he  put  his  hooks  down.  He  had  the  engineers  cut  a 
section  of  wire  rope  from  the  freight  elevator  and  clamp  it  on  the 

•  The  Canal  had  been  opened  in  1914  for  the  use  of  small  vessels. 

t  Born  at  Newburgh,  N.  V.,  began  Sound  career  at  19  aboard  the  Frances.  Died 
Dec.  1932. 
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broken  section  of  the  steering  cable.  He  arrived  in  New  York  the 
next  morning  on  time. 

Captain  Daniel  Barrett,  who  took  Captain  Robinson’s  post,  re¬ 
verted  to  habit  one  night.  Tom  Rowland  was  in  command  of  the 
Providence  freighter  mohawk.  The  Sound  was  choked  with  ice, 
some  of  the  lightships  having  been  swept  from  their  moorings. 
When  the  mohawk  fought  her  way  down  to  Horton’s  point,  Pilot 
John  Connor  noticed  a  steamer  winking  her  bow  light.  He  called 
Captain  Rowland.  The  little  skipper,  looking  across  the  moonlit 
ice  fields  far  over  to  Long  Island,  said,  “Who’s  that,  anyway?  It 
must  be  the  Central  Vermont  freighter.  Well,  we  can’t  leave  him.” 
The  mohawk  changed  her  course.  When  she  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  Captain  Rowland  thought  the  other  vessel  was  ashore, 
she  seemed  so  far  off  the  usual  steamer  lane.  As  he  worked  in  closer, 
he  was  astounded  to  see  that  the  distressed  vessel  was  his  sister,  the 
mohegan.  The  mohawk  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  the  mo- 
hegan  out  of  the  ice  pack.  When  within  hailing  distance,  Captain 
Tom  megaphoned,  “Why  didn’t  you  use  your  wireless?”  Captain 
Dan’s  rich  Irish  brogue  came  through  the  frosty  air,  “Begorra,  Oi 
never  thought  of  it.” 


1  Died  in  New  London,  Aug.  19,  1943. 
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SAILED  AT  6:05  P.M.— SUNK  AT  6:35  P.M. 


The  illuminated  hands  of  the  big  Colgate  clock  in  Jersey  City 
stood  at  five  minutes  past  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  January  2, 
1 935 .  On  the  opposite  New  York  shore  a  routine  event  happened. 
Raw-boned,  ruddy-faced  Captain  William  O.  Pendleton,  veteran 
Colonial  Line  and  Long  Island  Sound  tug  master,  ordered  the  lines 
cast  off;  with  a  shrill  blast  the  lexington  moved  out  into  the  North 
River  for  her  all  night  voyage  to  Providence.  Many  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  students  returning  to  classes  were  among  the  125  passengers. 
The  night  was  cold  but  clear.  To  Captain  Pendleton  and  his  pilots, 
Harris  Angell  and  Howard  McVay,  it  was  another  voyage  over  a 
familiar  course.  A  half  hour  later  the  white  lexington  was  on  the 
bottom  of  the  East  River,  in  two  sections,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

The  Sound  liner  lexington  of  1935  might  have  spelled  tragedy 
in  marine  history  as  did  the  lexington  of  1840  save  for  two  things. 
Foremost  was  the  strict  discipline  on  which  the  veteran  Pendleton 
had  always  insisted;  secondly,  the  presence  of  a  dozen  river  tugs 
which  raced  to  the  scene. 

The  lexington  swung  around  the  Battery  as  her  passengers 
viewed  the  breath-taking  spectacle  of  lower  Manhattan’s  lighted 
towers.  She  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  picture  of  animated  light.  Running  lights  of  the  Arrow 
Line  freighter  jane  Christenson,  coming  down  the  East  River  on 
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her  way  to  Baltimore,  were  observed  by  alert  Captain  Pendleton. 
Because  of  a  slowly  moving  tow  ahead  Captain  Pendleton  was 
nearer  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  than  usual.  Passengers  on  the 
lexington,  many  of  whom  had  made  the  trip  dozens  of  times,  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  the  freighter  or  to  whistle  signals.  Un¬ 
expectedly  the  freighter  seemed  perilously  close  and  Captain  Pen¬ 
dleton  blew  short,  sharp  blasts.  Then  there  was  a  terrific  crash. 

A  graphic  account  of  how  the  collision  seemed  to  the  men  in  the 
bowels  of  the  Sound  steamer,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lex¬ 
ington  sank  and  of  Captain  Pendleton’s  matter-of-fact  calmness 
was  given  by  Chief  Engineer  Eldon  C.  Keener  during  a  voyage  on 
the  comet,  commanded  by  the  same  Pendleton,  three  years  later. 
Keener  was  on  duty  in  the  Engine  Room.  He  heard  the  danger 
signal  but  thought  nothing  of  it  since  the  whistle  was  blown  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  crowded  river.  The  engine  signal  came  to  stop  and 
then  to  back.  Immediately  afterward  came  a  sensation  as  if  a  fast 
train  had  run  through  the  engine  room.  Having  been  torpedoed 
twice  during  the  World  War  while  serving  in  the  British  and  then 
the  American  Navy,  Keener  knew  the  infallible  signs  of  doom. 
The  fire  room  of  the  lexington  filled  rapidly.  The  bulkhead  gave 
way  and  the  coal  bunkers  were  flooded.  Keener  knew  the  lexing¬ 
ton  had  not  long  to  live;  he  ordered  his  men  to  come  out. 

The  voice  of  Captain  Pendleton,  tense  but  surprisingly  unruf¬ 
fled,  came  through  the  speaking  tube.  The  Chief  distinctly  remem¬ 
bers  every  word.  “How  is  it?”  asked  the  Captain.  “She  is  sinking, 
sir.  We  can’t  do  anything  to  save  her.”  “I  thought  as  much,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  Captain.  Then  with  a  thought  of  the  men  under  his 
charge  he  added,  “Don’t  stay  longer  than  you  have  to.” 

Keener’s  constant  fear  was  that  the  boilers  would  explode.  He 
expected  them  to  go  every  minute.  Fortunately  they  stayed  intact. 
The  boilers  were  of  sound  iron  construction  and  had  been  installed 
seven  years  after  the  steamer  had  been  built.* 

The  Chief  Engineer  rushed  to  the  freight  gangway.  He  was  un¬ 
able  to  open  the  hatchway  enclosure  and  smashed  it  with  an  ax.  He 
was  startled  to  find  the  river  almost  up  to  the  guards.  Calling  to  his 
First  Assistant  to  hurry,  Keener  hastened  to  the  deck.  When  he 

*  Launched  as  the  Washington  in  1891. 
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reached  the  saloon  deck,  the  steamer  was  so  far  down  that  the  bow 
of  a  tug  alongside  was  then  higher  than  the  second  deck  of  his 
steamer.  He  said  that  he  would  never  forget  the  crackling,  splinter¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  sinking  steamer’s  woodwork.  Two  of  Keener’s 
firemen  were  lost.  They  had  been  paid  that  day  and  presumably 
raced  to  their  quarters  to  retrieve  their  wages. 

“Pendleton  handled  the  situation  perfectly,’’  was  Keener’s  com¬ 
ment,  which  was  corroborated  by  every  passenger  on  the  vessel. 
The  master  rang  the  alarm  the  instant  the  vessel  was  struck  and 
blew  four  long  blasts  on  the  whistle,  followed  by  four  short  toots. 
Purser  John  Cobb,  son  of  Captain  George  Cobb  of  the  Line, 
banged  on  the  doors  of  staterooms  he  knew  were  occupied.  The 
lexington  sank  ten  minutes  after  she  was  rammed  yet  every  pas¬ 
senger*  was  rescued.  That  speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  steamer’s  officers. 

From  the  beginning  of  Sound  steamboating  mariners  on  the  ex¬ 
acting  inland  sea  were  noted  for  exceptional  skill.  An  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  immediately  after  Captain  Pendle¬ 
ton’s  cool  courage  was  noised  abroad  showed  New  York’s  regard 
for  the  Sound  mariners.  Said  the  newpaper:  “It  is  comforting,  after 
the  morro  castle  case,  to  read  of  a  marine  emergency  which  seems 
to  have  found  every  man  at  his  post  or  running  to  get  there.  It  is 
seldom  that  passengers  from  sunken  ships  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  the  crew.  Here  all  the  testimony  was  to  the  competence 
and  courage  of  the  Lexington’s  deck  officers,  of  her  musicians,  of 
her  negro  dining  room  stewards  and  the  rest  of  the  personnel.  .  .  . 
The  masters  and  pilots  of  the  Sound  steamers  acquire  an  amazing 
skill  and  precision  in  guiding  their  big  hulls  through  tricky  cur¬ 
rents,  tortuous  channels  and  intricate  traffic.  They  learn  to  handle 
their  vessels  with  the  delicate  judgment  of  an  air  transport  pilot 
making  a  perfect  three  point  landing.  A  collision  or  sinking  is  so 
rare  an  occurrence  that  there  is  much  interest  in  the  question  of 
how  this  one  happened.’’ 

Five  years  earlier  Captain  Pendleton  had  shown  the  same  valor 
and  energy.  His  lexington  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  a  tragedy 
in  which  there  was  a  hidden  drama.  While  on  her  way  to  Provi- 

*  It  is  understood  that  a  person  supposed  to  have  taken  the  steamer  that  evening 
was  unaccounted  for. 
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From  oil  painting  by  John  Nernoff,  Jr. 


Ill  fated  LARCHMONT. 

Nearly  200  were  lost  when  she  was  rammed  by  a  schooner,  February,  1907. 


Lexington,  bound 
for  Providence. 
She  was  sunk  near 
this  East  River 
spot,  January  2, 
1985. 


Siclewlieeler  old  dominion, 
Boston  Joy  Line. 


Sleek 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Portland  liner  Northland, 
ran  New  York-Boston,  World 
War  I. 


De  luxe  boston  (1924) ,  East  River,  New  York. 

In  convoy,  World  War  II,  boston  was  sunk  in  mid-Atlantic. 
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Long  Island  Sound  in  winter!  Plymouth  leaving  ice-choked 

Scene  near  The  Race,  1917.  New  York  pier. 


Boston  liner  saint  John 
passes  icebound  tanker  lucy,  1933. 


Tug  dauntless  6,  with  oil  barge, 
trapped  in  Buzzards  Bay,  1933. 


While  maine  was  helpless, 

freighter  pequonnock  was  imprisoned  at  Execution  for  72  hours. 


maine,  wrecked  by 
ice,  Execution  Rocks, 
February,  1920. 


maine,  hard  aground 
at  Execution.  Was  to¬ 
tal  loss. 


Captain  E.  E.  O’Donnell,  later 
company  President. 


Captain  Harvey  L.  Dunning, 

EVANGELINE. 


Captain  Roland  M.  Litchfield, 
Port  Captain. 


Captain  Paul  L.  Mahoney,  boston. 


EASTERN  STEAMSHIP  LINES’  CAPTAINS 


Captain  Edgar  H.  Pendleton,  in  Co¬ 
lonial’s  arrow,  closed  out  regular 
Sound  services. 


Captain  N.  L.  Strickland,  command¬ 
ed  final  voyages  of  New  England’s 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  Colonial's 
COMET. 


Captain  Frank  H.  Avery,  sadly 
berthed  Chester  w.  chapin  and  Fall 
River’s  commonwealth. 


Captains  Albert  Johnson  (left)  and 
Frank  Bunce,  ex-Fall  River  Fine,  on 
Wilson  Line  excursion  steamer,  1957. 


MARINERS  ON  “LAST  SAILINGS’’ 
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When  New  England  travel  was  largely  by  Sound  steamers 
a  fantastic  five-deck  ship  was  visioned  for  Fall  River  Line. 
Above  is  artist  Fred  Pansine’s  suggestion  for  1925  craft. 
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Hail  and  farewell!  Fall  River  Line  was  suddenly  terminated,  July,  1937. 
commonwealth,  largest  liner  in  Sound  history,  in  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  Fall  River 
bound  for  scrapping  at  Baltimore,  January,  1938. 


dence  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  1930,  Captain  Pendleton  heard 
a  frantic  tooting  off  Great  Captain’s  Island.  The  skipper  was  star¬ 
tled  to  see  flames  coming  from  the  freighter  Thames,  Thames 
River  Line,  New  York  to  New  London.  Captain  Pendleton  headed 
the  Lexington  toward  the  burning  steamer  at  increased  speed. 
Muffled  but  imploring  shouts  were  heard.  Whipping  on  his  search¬ 
light,  Captain  Pendleton  saw  men  clutching  the  sides  of  a  capsized 
lifeboat.  The  lexington  put  down  two  boats  and  snatched  nine 
men  from  death.  The  Providence  Line  steamer  Chester  w.  chapin 
also  came  up  and  put  two  boats  over.  They  were  commanded  by 
brothers.  First  Pilot  Joe  Henry  and  First  Mate  Antone  Henry. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Sherman,  of  the  Thames,  could  not  fix  the 
cause  of  the  fire  nor  explain  its  rapid  spread.  He  sounded  the  alarm 
and  pulled  his  whistle  until  the  cord  gave  way.  In  five  minutes  the 
ship  was  blazing  so  fiercely  the  crew  had  to  abandon  her  without 
being  able  to  shut  off  the  power.  Because  of  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Thames  the  lifeboats  almost  swamped  when  they  hit 
the  water.  The  boat  containing  Captain  Sherman  and  a  dozen  of 
his  men  suddenly  turned  over.  The  men  grabbed  life-lines  and 
held  on  in  numbing  water  seven  miles  off  shore  until  their  cries 
were  heard  by  the  lexington. 

Captain  Leonard  Hancort,  pilot  on  the  Thames,  went  overside 
in  that  lifeboat.  When  she  lurched  over,  he  clutched  wildly  at  the 
life-line  and  missed.  Flis  companions  were  struggling  to  save  them¬ 
selves  and  could  not  aid  him.  He  disappeared  into  the  waters  of  the 
Sound  through  which  he  had  sailed  so  many  years.  Leonard  Han¬ 
cort  was  second  pilot  on  the  richard  peck  in  1916  when  I  was 
employed  on  that  steamer.  His  light,  bushy  hair  (he  seldom  wore 
his  uniform  cap  while  on  duty)  and  towel-wrapped  throat  thrust 
out  of  the  peck’s  pilot  house  on  a  foggy  morning  is  an  indelible 
picture. 

The  derelict  Thames,  madly  blazing,  plunged  on  through  the 
Sound  as  the  lexington  and  the  chapin  combed  the  waters  for 
more  survivors.  The  Thames  drifted  ashore  on  a  private  beach  at 
Greenwich,  burning  so  fiercely  she  could  not  be  approached.  Coast 
Guard  craft  and  shore  police  with  an  ambulance  stood  by  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Out  of  twenty-six  in  the  crew  of  the  Thames  there  were 


ten  survivors.  Nine  had  been  plucked  from  the  Sound  by  Captain 
Pendleton;  one  was  saved  by  the  oyster  schooner  alert. 

The  sad  news  that  Len  Hancort  was  lost  mightily  moved  two 
solid  and  salty  mariners.  They  were  brothers  in  the  flesh  and  were 
brother  sailors  of  the  Sound,  who  winked  bow  lights  at  each  other 
in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night  or  waved  their  caps  by  day.  Captain 
Joseph  L.  Hancort  was  navigating  the  naugatuck, #  New  York  to 
Bridgeport;  Captain  Frank  Hancort  was  on  a  New  London 
freighter.  Every  day  as  Captain  Joe  Hancort  took  the  naugatuck 
through  the  Sound,  he  maintained  a  ceaseless  vigil  at  the  rail.  He 
studied  the  tide  charts  and  spent  much  time  in  calculation.  His 
brother  Frank,  on  the  New  York-New  London  course,  did  likewise. 
A  week  passed  and  the  constant  search  was  unrewarded.  Frequently 
wreckage  from  the  Thames  floated  by  to  encourage  the  bluff  skip¬ 
pers  to  maintain  their  watch.  Another  week  of  scanning  the  waters 
of  the  Sound  brought  no  result.  Captain  Joe’s  sympathetic  crew 
suggested  that  two  weeks  of  constant  watchfulness  was  too  great  a 
strain.  They  reasoned  that  the  body  must  have  been  borne  to  sea. 
The  black-mustached  seaman  shook  his  head.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though  the  voice  of  Len,  Len  who  had  played  with  him,  Len  who 
had  shared  mutual  joys  and  woes  with  him,  Len  who  had  sailed 
with  him,  was  crying  to  him  from  the  Sound. 

Twenty-nine  days  after  the  Thames  had  become  a  pyre,  when 
even  the  obdurate  Bridgeport  skipper  was  ready  to  admit  the 
search  was  vain,  he  was  startled  broad  awake  by  the  faint  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  human  body  was  listlessly  floating  in  the  blue  water. 
The  naugatuck  was  stopped  instantly.  The  body  was  that  of  Len 
Hancort.  The  Sound  had  given  up  her  beloved  dead. 

Captain  William  Pendleton’s  regular  running  mate  on  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Line,  Captain  George  F.  Ollweiler,  brother  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Captain  Phil,  also  retired  in  1938,  aged  seventy-eight.  He 
spent  sixty-two  years  on  the  blue;  more  than  fifty  sailing  the  Provi¬ 
dence-New  York  route  in  the  employ  of  three  different  companies 
and  was  the  veteran  skipper  of  the  Sound.  In  1939  he  was  in  charge 
of  New  England’s  exhibit,  the  ship  Yankee,  at  the  New  York’s 
World’s  Fair.1 

*  Captain  Frank  Hancourt  commanded  the  old  naugatuck,  Providence  to  Block 
Island  in  1938. 
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I  have  known  personally  several  dozen  of  the  more  recent  Sound 
masters.  In  all  my  experience  with  these  hardy  men  of  the  sea  I 
have  never  met  one  more  decisive,  forthright  or  blunt  than  George 
Ollweiler.  If  the  Captain  has  any  cards,  they  are  right  on  the  table 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  You  sense  that  attitude  from  his  firm  eyes 
and  square  jaw  the  minute  you  step  into  his  presence.  His  favorite 
expression  reveals  those  qualities.  “I  told  him  right  to  the  teeth,” 
says  he  a  half  dozen  times  in  an  ordinary  conversation. 

Captain  George  Ollweiler  might  have  been  a  great  cornetist.  In¬ 
stead  he  became  famous  as  a  tooter  of  steamboat  whistles.  Captain 
Ollweiler  was  born  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  His  father 
was  a  volunteer  fireman.  The  skipper’s  first  job  was  as  an  American 
District  Telegraph  messenger  boy,  assigned  to  district  twenty-eight, 
across  from  Broadway’s,  famous  Grace  Church.  The  second  call  he 
got  was  to  go  to  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Fourteenth  Street.  There 
Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore’s  famous  band  was  giving  an  afternoon 
and  evening  concert.  The  lad  idly  picked  up  a  cornet  and  blew  a 
few  sour  notes.  Gilmore,  impressed,  no  doubt,  by  his  earnestness, 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  play  the  instrument.  The  youngster,  no 
person  to  pussyfoot  around  a  question,  guessed  he  would.  When 
he  had  time  off  from  the  telegraph  office,  he  faithfully  practiced 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  great  Gilmore.  But  for  the  band  leader’s 
death,  Ollweiler  might  have  become  a  professional  cornet  player. 
Ollweiler  is  a  band  conductor  of  more  than  ordinary  renown.*  A 
few  years  ago,  while  on  his  winter  vacation  from  the  pilot  house, 
he  won  a  band  contest  at  Sarasota,  Florida. 

The  Ollweiler  family  moved  from  New  York  to  Stonington  in 
1878.  His  fifty-five  years  of  steamboating  began  five  years  later. 
Ollweiler  has  made  at  least  16,000  trips  through  Long  Island  • 
Sound.  He  had  a  record,  as  diligently  kept  as  a  bookkeeper’s  ledger, 
of  a  total  of  15,080  up  to  September  15,  1935.  His  first  service  on 
the  Sound  was  with  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Steamship 
Company  in  1883  under  Captain  Walter  Hazard.  When  he  began 
steamboating,  the  East  River  waterfront  above  Forty-second  Street 
was  farm  land.  From  deck  boy  Ollweiler  rapidly  worked  up  to  the 
post  of  second  pilot.  He  served  on  all  the  world-famed  “P  and  S” 

*  The  Captain  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Providence  City  Band. 
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steamers— the  narragansett,  the  stonington,  the  Massachusetts, 
the  Connecticut,  the  maine  and  the  new  Hampshire. 

General  Manager  J.  W.  Miller  made  him  captain  of  the  gen¬ 
eral,  yacht-like  little  craft  which  ferried  Newport  nabobs  to  the 
railroad  on  the  mainland  at  Wickford.  After  three  years  of  rubbing 
elbows  with  millionaires,  he  became  associated  with  the  Joy  Line. 
He  was  also  captain  of  the  Central  Vermont  freighters  for  a  time. 
When  the  Joy  Line  sold  out  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  he  be¬ 
came  skipper  of  the  yacht  onondaga,  owned  by  the  late  Colonel 
Samuel  Nicholson,  the  Providence  file  man.  Then  Frank  M.  Dun- 
baugh  started  the  Colonial  Line  and  the  veteran  master  was  an¬ 
chored.  Ollweiler  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dunbaugh*  on  the  Joy  and  Colonial  Line  steamers  for 
nearly  forty  years.  The  veteran  seafarer  wears  his  years  lightly  and 
explains  it  by  saying  “a  steamboatman  has  no  nerves.”  “Bad 
nights?”  (And  he  met  plenty  of  them.)  “You  have  ’em  and  forget 
’em,”  he  replies.  That  is  his  philosophy. 

Today  there  is  another  Pendleton  on  the  Colonial  Line,  Captain 
Edgar  H.  Pendleton,  Ollweiler’s  successor  on  the  arrow.1 2  He  thinks 
he  is  related  to  the  former  skipper  of  the  opposite  boat  but  cannot 
prove  it.  He  also  started  his  Sound  career  under  Captain  Walter 
Hazard.  That  was  forty  years  ago.  This  Pendleton  is  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  cribbage  board  made  from  veneer  of  the  steering  wheel  of 
the  wrecked  rhode  island.  Whoever  inscribed  the  board  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  common-sense  method  of  spell¬ 
ing;  to  him  the  letter  “w”  in  the  word  “wrecked”  was  as  useless  as  a 
third  paddle-wheel.  Consequently,  the  inscription  reads:  “From  the 
rhode  island— recked  on  Bonnett,  October  8,  1880.” 

Master  of  the  other  “Yankee  flagship,”  the  comet,  is  Captain 
Norman  L.  Strickland,  youngest  skipper  who  ever  sailed  the  mighty 
commonwealth  before  the  disintegration  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

*  Dunbaugh,  who  fought  the  New  Haven  Railroad  successfully,  died  in  Florida  in 
February,  1939. 


1  At  age  ninety,  Ollweiler  was  Mate  on  new  Bedford,  Providence  to  Block  Island. 

2  Dinner  on  arrow  Dec.  1939  celebrated  Pendleton’s  5,000th  Sound  voyage. 
Pendleton  died  Aug.  1946. 
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SPECKS  ON  AN  ICEBERG 


The  broad  ways  of  the  open  sea  sent  Boston  ships  out  upon  the 
Seven  Seas.  In  a  generation  the  New  England  colonial  seafarers  be¬ 
came  positive  competitors  of  the  hardy  mariners  of  Mother  Britain. 
New  England  boys  left  her  stony  fields  in  their  teens  and  sought 
the  neighboring  sea.  Resourceful  and  alert,  they  quickly  picked  up 
the  art  of  navigation  and  at  tender  ages  were  commanders  of  their 
own  vessels.  They  drove  their  ships  everywhere.  Boston  was  the 
port  of  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  early  years  under  English 
rule;  New  York  had  not  “arrived”.  Indeed,  before  the  eighteenth 
century  most  of  New  York’s  goods  received  from  England  were 
routed  via  Boston. 

Fear  of  open  water  (Elihu  Bunker,  you  will  recall,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  mad  man  for  taking  the  fulton  on  Long  Island  Sound)  de¬ 
layed  the  use  of  the  steamboat  out  of  Boston.  The  tiny  Massachu¬ 
setts  did  wallow  into  Boston  in  1817  but  was  regarded  more  as  a 
curiosity  than  a  commercial  vehicle.  Some  seven  years  later  Cap¬ 
tain  Seward  Potter’s  side-wheeler  patent  began  regular  service, 
Boston  to  Portland.  Captain  Benjamin  Hallett,  with  a  lone  sloop, 
was  the  pioneer  trader  on  the  treacherous  Boston-New  York  run. 
That  was  shortly  after  Yorktown,  when  the  British  world  in 
America  was  “upside  down”.  Captain  David  Godfrey’s  Dispatch 
Line  of  packets,  established  after  the  War  of  1812,  was  the  first 
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‘‘regular  service”  between  the  two  cities.  The  packets  took  from 
three  days  to  a  week  to  make  the  shuttle.  Steamboat  freight  service 
Boston  to  New  York  did  not  come  until  after  the  Civil  War;  pas¬ 
senger  liners  until  the  twentieth  century. 

There  was  no  lack  of  passenger  traffic  between  the  cities.  As  has 
been  shown,  the  early  Sound  lines.  New  York  to  New  London, 
New  York  to  Stonington,  New  York  to  Providence  and  New  York 
to  Fall  River  were  “sea  links”  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
New  England  railroads  were  built  to  meet  the  steamboats  from 
New  York.  Rise  of  the  Sound  ports  was  merely  one  factor  to  thwart 
the  operation  of  steamboats  between  Gotham  and  The  Hub.  From 
the  beginning  of  coastal  navigation  the  hazards  “round  the  Cape” 
were  notorious.  There  were  two  “graveyards”  New  York  to  Boston 
—the  waters  off  Block  Island  and  off  Cape  Cod.  Strong  tides  swept 
in  and  out  of  Buzzards  Bay;  they  swirled  among  the  formidable 
shoals  to  the  north  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Hen  and  Chickens  Reef 
was  of  black  fame.  No  mariner  could  congratulate  himself  after 
getting  through  Pollock  Rip,  for  there  was  still  Cape  Cod*  to 
circle.  The  whole  boisterous  locality  had  an  ill  name  because  of 
its  gales  and  fogs.  Had  it  not  been  for  Charles  W.  Morse’s  grim- 
visaged  war  against  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  it  is  likely  there 
would  have  been  no  all-water  passenger  service  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  until  the  Canal  severed  the  Cape.  Popularity  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Sound  lines  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  New  York  to  Port¬ 
land  passenger  and  freight  service,  around  the  stormy  Cape,  was 
begun  about  i860.  The  shorter  New  York-Boston  passenger  service 
did  not  come  for  five  decades. 

Hats  off  to  the  Boston  salts!  Captain  Fred  M.  Hamlen  of  the 
Priscilla,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  his  Fall  River  Route, 
which  he  found  more  exacting  than  sailing  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
said  he  sympathized  with  the  Boston  Line  skippers.  They  had  to 
contend  with  Hell  Gate,  The  Race  and  the  Block  Island  graveyard 
as  did  he.  But  Point  Judith,  which  to  Hamien  marked  the  outpost 
of  sheltered  Narragansett  Bay,  was  just  another  “point  of  depar¬ 
ture”  to  the  Boston  mariners.  From  the  blustery  Rhode  Island 
“Pint  Judy”  the  Boston  men  struck  off  for  dreaded  Buzzards  Bay, 

*  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  not  opened  for  large  vessels  until  1916. 
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where  they  needed  a  sixth  sense  to  placate  Neptune.  Before  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  was  widened  the  navigating  difficulties  there  were 
striking— and  the  Boston  liners  frequently  struck! 

Sailors  may  be  but  men  as  Shakespeare  says  but  the  Boston  navi¬ 
gators  outlined  against  the  storms  of  years  rise  up  as  supermen.  The 
early  skippers  on  the  New  York-Boston  route  were  of  strong,  old, 
American  stock,  hardy  seamen  from  Maine  or  Cape  Cod  most  of 
them.  Maynard  Bearse,  John  M.  Hallett,  Eleazer  W.  Baker,  George 
Leonard  and  A.  B.  Coleman  evidenced  skill  at  the  outset.  Captains 
Albert  Bragg  and  John  Bennett,  of  the  New  York-Portland  steam¬ 
ers,  are  affectionately  remembered  by  the  old  timers.  Those  who 
subsequently  sailed  the  Boston  ships,  men  like  Lorenzo  M.  Crowell 
and  his  brother  Herbert  H.  Crowell,  Benjamin  S.  Grove,  Charles  T. 
Snow,  W.  T.  Holmes,  Harold  L.  Colbeth,  Eugene  O’Donnell,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Corning,  Louis  J.  Breckenridge,  Roland  Litchfield  and 
Robert  H.  Allen,  were  of  the  same  sturdy  stuff. 

Captain  Maynard  Bearse,  who  lived  at  Hyannis,  Cape  Cod,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  steamships  from  Boston  to  New  York.  He  ac¬ 
quired  his  love  for  the  sea  as  normally  as  a  lad  does  frankness  and 
freckles.  He  had  known  the  route  between  the  metropolitan  centers 
when  the  trade  was  entrusted  to  fast  sailing  vessels.  Captain  Bearse 
held  a  life  pass  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  That  resulted  from 
skillful  seamanship.  One  night  in  heavy  weather  he  came  upon  a 
big  side-wheel  Fall  River  passenger  steamer  disabled  in  the  Sound. 
After  considerable  difficulty  he  towed  her  to  safety.  In  appreciation 
the  Old  Colony,  which  then  owned  the  famous  Sound  service,  in¬ 
vited  Bearse  to  ride  their  rails  as  a  guest.  Extension  of  that  courtesy 
will  be  something  of  a  shock  to  those  of  a  later  generation  who  knew 
the  spirited  competition  between  the  New  Haven  Railroad  (which 
had  taken  over  the  Old  Colony  lock,  stock  and  steamboat)  and  the 
Boston  steamers. 

Captain  John  M.  Hallett,  another  Cape  Cod  veteran  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Line,  died  with  his  boots  on1  aboard  the  recently  commis¬ 
sioned  freighter  james  s.  whitney  shortly  after  he  effected  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  rescues  in  Sound  history.  On  February  6, 
1901,  as  a  Boston  newspaper  phrased  it,  “the  only  vessel  of  any  type 
which  had  the  temerity  to  come  around  the  Cape  in  the  teeth  of 
such  a  gale  was  the  new  Metropolitan  freighter  james  s.  whitney, 
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Captain  John  M.  Hallett.”  That  gale  and  blizzard  created  the  set¬ 
ting  for  a  Long  Island  Sound  saga  which  smacks  of  the  frigid  North. 
The  james  s.  whitney  plunged  into  a  stirring  story  of  the  sea  on 
her  westbound  trip. 

The  whitney  crunched  through  the  ice-filled  Sound  early  on  the 

morning  of  February  9.  Chief  Officer  Lorenzo  M.  Crowell  was  on 

# 

watch.  The  new  born  morning  was  crisp  and  clear  with  a  northwest 
wind.  The  Sound  was  bare  except  for  great  floating  ice  cakes  and 
solid  fields  of  ice  near  the  shores.  Something  told  Crowell  he  must 
look  to  the  South.  It  was  as  if  a  weak,  broken  voice  was  attempting  to 
whisper  a  message.  Crowell  looked  off  toward  Guilford  on  the  far 
Connecticut  shore  and  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  iceberg.  He 
turned  away.  Like  the  voices  which  bade  the  peasant  maid  Joan  of 
Arc  rise  up  and  save  her  nation,  the  unseen  voice  called  again  to 
Crowell.  It  beat  in  upon  him  with  insistence.  He  picked  up  the 
binoculars  and  looked  shoreward  again.  Sure  enough  it  was  an  ice¬ 
berg.  It  was  not  often  you  saw  one  as  big  as  that  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  mariner  mused.  “What  a  peculiar  shape,”  he  thought. 
The  berg  looked  like  a  huge,  white  camel  with  two  humps.  As  he 
was  about  to  put  down  the  glasses,  he  saw  something  red  move 
slightly.  Then,  as  he  studied  further,  he  thought  he  saw  some  black 
specks  between  the  two  humps.  At  the  distance  they  looked  like  flies 
on  a  white  wall.  He  pondered  over  the  freak  Arctic  scene  and  shook 
his  head.  He  put  down  the  glasses  and  looked  toward  the  opposite 
Long  Island  shore  and  to  the  icy  track  before  his  bow.  The  james  s. 
whitney  continued  on.  There  was  that  voice  again,  persistent  and 
pleading.  Damn  that  voice!  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  any 
way?  There  was  something  uncanny,  unreal  in  the  atmosphere. 
Doubt  mastered  Crowell.  He  picked  up  the  glasses  for  the  second 
time.  The  black  specks  on  the  berg  seemed  to  move  faintly.  He 
could  not  be  sure.  If  there  were  a  sea  running,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  the  pitching  of  his  own  vessel.  Again  he  caught  sight  of 
something  red  above  the  black  specks.  He  called  Captain  Hallett 
from  the  breakfast  table.  The  skipper  came  on  the  bridge  and  took 
the  glasses.  He,  too,  was  puzzled  by  the  revelation  and  could  not 
make  anything  definite  out  of  it.  No,  he  did  not  think  they  should 
stop.  The  berg  was  eight  miles  away  and  out  of  the  usual  traffic  lane; 
the  gales  of  the  last  few  days  had  raised  hob  with  the  whitney’s 
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schedule.  As  the  skipper  turned  to  go  back  to  his  breakfast,  that 
pleading  voice,  now  despairing,  now  accusing,  hammered  on 
Lorenzo  Crowell’s  ears.  Something  of  it  must  have  whispered  to  the 
veteran  Captain,  too.  Crowell  urged  that  the  whitney  go  closer  and 
get  a  better  sight  of  the  berg.  Hallett,  raised  in  a  family  of  seafaring 
men,  had  been  taught  to  cherish  the  traditions  of  the  sea.  He  must 
be  satisfied  about  that  strange  vision  before  he  went  on  to  New 
York.  Hallett  gave  the  order  to  alter  the  course.  When  the  whitney 
came  nearer  the  icy  lumps,  the  glasses  disclosed  men  signaling 
feebly. 

What  Crowell  had  seen  was  not  an  iceberg.  It  was  a  completely 
dismasted  schooner  covered  solidly  with  ice.  The  two-masted 
clayola  had  left  St.  John  with  a  cargo  of  lath  piled  high  on  the 
deck.  She  entered  Long  Island  Sound  on  February  4.  Because  of 
the  howling  gale  Captain  Albert  M.  Willis  of  the  clayola  was 
forced  to  anchor  at  Faulkner’s  Island.  The  wind  on  Monday  blew 
at  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  the  stout  clayola  began  to 
drag  her  anchor.  By  Tuesday  the  schooner  was  being  buffeted  by 
furious  seas  and  was  dragging  both  anchors.  Water  poured  over  the 
decks  making  them  a  glare  of  ice.  Tremendous  seas  smashed  in  the 
hatches,  filling  the  holds.  The  crew  attempted  to  carry  the  stove 
out  of  the  rapidly  filling  cabin.  A  giant  wave  snatched  it  out  of 
strong  hands  and  hurled  it  overboard.  The  companionway  became 
a  solid  mass  of  ice,  freezing  anew  whenever  the  terrified  men 
chopped  it  clear.  The  cabin  door  became  “locked”  by  ice. 

On  the  third  morning  the  ice-encrusted  foremast  broke  with  a 
roar  and  went  overboard.  The  mainmast  was  so  weighted  with  ice 
that  Captain  Willis  ordered  it  cut  down  that  same  afternoon.  The 
men  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  on  the  ice-covered  decks  with 
practically  no  shelter  from  the  howling  winter  wind  and  the  heavy 
seas.  Where  the  stumps  of  the  masts  had  been,  the  Siberian  gale  be¬ 
gan  to  build  thick-ribbed  ice  hummocks,  higher  and  higher  each 
hour.  A  sailor’s  red  shirt  was  hoisted  on  an  oar  to  serve  as  a  signal 
of  distress.  In  the  frosty  distance  a  steamer  was  observed  wallowing 
in  the  furious  gale.  Far  off  she  passed  them  by.  Another  and  yet  an¬ 
other  steamer  sent  her  smoke  before  the  roaring  gale  and  disap¬ 
peared  from  sight.  Captain  Willis,  seeing  the  cold  and  bitter  eye  of 
death  upon  them,  ordered  his  men  to  pace  up  and  down  the  deck 


without  ceasing.  Another  night  of  horror  passed.  All  the  next  day 
the  men,  who  were  now  nearing  a  state  of  delirium,  paced  back  and 
forth  like  prisoners  on  the  steppes  of  Russia.  Only  ten  feet  of  deck 
remained  free  of  ice.  Nine  steamers  and  three  schooners  had  sailed 
by.  That  Thursday  night  was  the  most  hideous  of  all.  The  men, 
who  had  shivered  through  two  nights  under  cheerless  stars,  felt  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  the  numbness  of  freezing  flesh,  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  thirst.  One  of  them,  ready  for  the  end,  lay  down  on  the  deck. 
Captain  Willis  beat  him  to  enforce  his  command  that  he  keep  in 
motion.  The  schooner  skipper  ordered  the  other  men  to  walk  the 
almost  dying  sailor  up  and  down  the  ten  foot  space  through  the 
long  night  hours. 

The  whitney  seemed  like  a  blur  of  faint  hope  to  the  glassy-eyed, 
swollen-tongued  men  as  she  steamed  near.  First  Officer  Crowell  put 
off  in  a  lifeboat  which  was  almost  stove  in  by  wreckage  near  the  ice- 
covered  schooner.  The  men  from  the  whitney  had  great  difficulty 
accomplishing  the  rescue.  None  of  the  seven  human  icicles  could 
grasp  or  hold  the  rungs  of  the  Jacob’s  ladder.  They  were  hoisted 
aboard  the  black-hulled  freighter.  Captain  Willis’  tongue  was  so 
swollen  he  could  hardly  talk.  The  whitney  was  the  thirteenth  ship 
the  men  had  seen  in  their  long  hours  on  the  Sound.  “Hell  on  ice’’ 
off  peaceful  Connecticut! 

The  intrepid  spirit  of  Captain  Willis  had  not  been  congealed.  On 
landing  in  New  York,  his  hands  bandaged  in  snow-lined  cloth,  he 
chartered  the  tug  flushing  in  an  attempt  to  save  his  schooner. 

The  pen  becomes  a  feeble  instrument  when  it  attempts  to  chron¬ 
icle  the  high  adventures  and  valorous  deeds  of  Lorenzo  M.  Crowell’s 
thirty  years  as  a  steamship  mariner.  Three  times  in  his  career  he 
went  out  in  tiny  boats  to  bring  men  safe  through  great  mountains 
of  furious  foam.  Once  he  towed  a  derelict  three-master  from  High¬ 
land  Light  to  Boston.  His  years  as  a  ship  commander  were  marked 
by  his  captaincy  of  the  fastest  merchant  vessel  in  the  United  States 
and  the  taking  of  the  first  large  steamer  in  1916  through  the  then 
narrow,  ditchlike  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

There  was  something  of  the  Horatio  Alger  flavor  to  Lorenzo 
Crowell’s  early  life.  Benjamin  Crowell,  his  father,  believed  in  two 
things  with  all  his  heart— rugged  honesty  and  devotion  to  duty;  he 
would  compromise  with  neither.  As  a  consequence  he  amassed  no 
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great  fortune  and  his  lads  were  forced  to  obtain  most  of  their  school¬ 
ing  on  the  ocean  and  to  earn  their  keep  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  knee  pants.  How  Lorenzo  Crowell  must  start  at  discussions  of 
the  forty-four  hour-week,  and  even  the  thirty-hour  week,  which 
now  fill  the  air.  His  first  job,  fishing  off  the  Chatham  Bars,  was  a 
sixteen  hour  a  day  affair.  The  lad  sailed  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
returned  to  shore  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  Through  for  the  day? 
Hardly!  The  fish  must  then  be  dressed  and  salted.  Five  hours  later 
he  went  home  for  supper  and  then  to  bed.  No  play,  no  recreation, 
no  cultural  pursuits.  When  it  stormed  and  the  little  fishing  boat 
could  not  sally  forth,  it  meant  no  day  of  rest.  Bait  must  be  prepared 
until  the  next  storm  kept  the  ship  in  port. 

Lorenzo  Crowell  first  shipped  on  a  steamer,  Boston  to  Savannah, 
at  nineteen.  Despite  his  “undergraduate”  days  on  a  fishing  vessel, 
the  lad  was  seasick  the  four  full  days  of  that  coastwise  voyage.  Shortly 
he  was  quartermaster  on  the  same  steamer.  After  two  years  of  that 
route  he  shipped  on  a  wooden  steamer,  the  carroll,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Line,  a  favorite  route  between  Boston  and  the  land  of 
Acadia.  While  second  mate  on  the  carroll,  he  made  his  first  rescue. 
Despite  high  seas  and  a  full  gale,  his  tiny  boat,  manned  by  a  picked 
crew,  plucked  the  entire  crew  from  the  water-logged  schooner  l.  b. 
hatch,  early  one  Sunday  morning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  For  that  daring  bit  of  seamanship  he  was  presented  a  hand¬ 
some  watch  by  the  grateful  Canadian  government. 

When  the  North  Atlantic  Line  went  out  of  existence,  Crowell 
became  second  mate  on  the  Savannah  Line  steamer  city  of  macon. 
Off  Cape  Lookout  in  1899  Crowell  took  off  the  captain  and  nine 
men  of  the  Bath  schooner  aloha.  The  schooner,  loaded  with  phos¬ 
phate,  sprang  a  leak.  The  pumps  were  put  to  work  but  fuel  for  the 
boiler  which  drove  the  pump  gave  out.  Deckwork  was  chopped  for 
fuel. 

The  United  States  took  over  the  city  of  macon  for  transport 
duty  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Among  the  officers  trans¬ 
ported  on  the  ship  was  Major  Andrew  Rowan,  of  “Message  to 
Garcia”  fame.  The  city  of  macon  subsequently  became  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles’  headquarters  ship.  One  of  Crowell’s  duties  as  sec¬ 
ond  mate  was  to  give  Miles  a  salt  water  bath  every  morning. 

After  the  war  he  associated  with  the  Metropolitan  Line  and  rose 
to  the  master’s  berth  on  the  james  s.  whitney.  When  Charles  W. 
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Morse  became  owner  of  the  Line  and  the  great  harvard  came  out, 
Crowell  became  her  first  skipper— stepping  across  the  wharf  from 
a  twelve  knot  freighter  to  a  twenty-five  knot  express  liner,  which 
raced  everything  afloat. 

But  to  get  to  the  telling  of  the  harvard’s  glory,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  a  bit  of  colorful  Long  Island  Sound  history.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Sound  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  creative  energy 
and  driving  force  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Jim  Fisk,  Daniel 
Drew  and  Jay  Gould.  The  twentieth  century  had  its  giants,  too; 
men  who  were  as  inherently  strong  in  their  desire  to  “build  up 
New  England”  and,  perforce,  their  own  fortunes.  Frank  M.  Dun- 
baugh,  Charles  Wyman  Morse  and  Charles  M.  Mellen  were  those  of 
the  later  day  who  fought  bloodless  but  bitter  battles  with  banks, 
bonds  and,  above  all,  steamboats.  Before  he  was  out  of  college, 
Charles  Wyman  Morse,  whose  father  was  a  Maine  tugboat  captain, 
set  himself  a  life  goal  of  $10,000,000.  “Silent  Charley”,  as  he  was 
known  on  the  “Street”,  became  an  ice  mogul  and  a  chain  banker 
before  he  entered  the  merchant  marine  field.  He  had  his  eye  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad’s  Fall  River  Line  and  other  marine  prop¬ 
erties.  After  gaining  control  of  several  coastwise  and  Hudson  River 
lines,  he  offered  $20,000,000  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  steam¬ 
boats.  “Silent  Charley”  was  informed  by  “Stockbridge  Charley” 
(Mellen)  that  the  “New  Haven  never  sells  what  it  owns.”  Morse 
then  opened  New  York  to  Boston  passenger  service.  He  built  the 
harvard  and  the  yale,  “the  finest  express  steamers  in  the  United 
States,”  each  407  feet  of  beauty  and  power.  Mellen,  New  England’s 
greatest  antique  dealer,  having  purchased  every  old  steamboat  and 
trolley  car  in  Southern  New  England,  knew  a  fight  when  he  saw 
one.  He  ordered  J.  Howland  Gardner  to  design  a  great  passenger 
steamer  for  the  Fall  River  Line.  Thus,  the  $2,000,000  common¬ 
wealth,  with  a  pent-house  dining-room,  was  built.  Mellen  did  not 
stop  there.  Gardner  was  told  to  design  three  fast  freighters  to  run 
direct  to  Boston.  The  Massachusetts,  the  bunker  hill  and  the  old 
colony*  came  from  the  builders  shortly  after  the  harvard  and  the 
yale.  When  those  spirited  steamers  dashed  up  the  Sound,  the  spray 
flew  and  the  waves  rolled. 

The  yale,  with  Captain  Lorenzo  Crowell  acting  as  her  Pilot, 

*  All  were  later  converted  into  passenger  liners.  Massachusetts,  as  Navy’s  oglala, 
was  sunk  in  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
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made  a  trial  trip  on  July  4,  1907.  She  went  through  the  Sound  like  a 
rocket.  She  made  the  337-mile  New  York-Boston  run  around  the 
Cape  in  fourteen  hours.  Nautical  men  have  September,  1907 
marked  with  red  ink.  The  great  Lusitania  flew  (they  used  that  pre- 
Lindberghian  word  to  describe  a  ship)  across  the  Atlantic  and 
reached  New  York  in  triumph  about  the  time  of  the  harvard’s  first 
voyage  through  the  Sound. 

Captain  Crowell  was  a  mighty  proud  mariner  when  he  brought 
five  hundred  passengers  to  Boston  on  the  harvard’s  first  trip  a  half 
hour  ahead  of  time  despite  unfavorable  weather.  “The  harvard”, 
said  the  Nautical  Gazette ,  “is  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
steamer  built  in  America.”  According  to  Captain  Crowell,  “Noth¬ 
ing  could  beat  us.  The  nearest  we  got  to  being  licked  was  by  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey’s  sandy  hook.  That  was  because  the 
harvard  would  drag  bottom  in  anything  less  than  fifty  feet  of 
water.”  The  yale,  skippered  by  Captain  Benjamin  S.  Grove,  with 
1,000  passengers  enjoying  “speed  without  vibration,”  arrived  in 
New  York  ahead  of  schedule  on  her  first  voyage.  Truly,  other  Sound 
steamers  when  set  alongside  those  two  are  pale  and  colorless  craft. 

In  1918  Captain  Crowell  was  appointed  government  assistant  in¬ 
spector  of  hulls  in  Boston.  In  1928  he  became  inspector  of  hulls  at 
Bangor,  the  great  river  port,  once  the  capital  of  Maine’s  fur  trade. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  mariner,  even  a  Crowell,  could 
exhibit  any  greater  readiness  of  resource  or  persistence  in  the  face 
of  difficulty  than  did  Captain  Lorenzo.  Yet  his  own  brother,  Cap¬ 
tain  Herbert  H.  Crowell,  also  a  noted  skipper  on  the  Boston-New 
York  steamers,  packed  many  incredible  events  into  his  fifty-two 
years  as  a  sailor.  Once  when  stranded  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he 
sang  his  way  to  meals  and  lodgings.  Despite  sea  legs,  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  fleet  of  foot  to  outdistance  a  hungry  bear.  While  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Line,  he  rescued  men  from  a  foundering  schooner  in  the  face 
of  a  raging  sea.  Nothing  very  humdrum  about  a  Crowell! 

His  most  lively  memory  of  labor  performed  under  a  disadvantage 
must  be  of  that  Monday  afternoon  when  the  Metropolitan  Line 
freighter  Herman  winter  rescued  the  crew  of  sixteen  of  the  fishing 
schooner  emma  m.  dyer  off  Cape  Cod. 

The  fish-laden  schooner  was  caught  in  a  gale  while  attempting  to 
make  Provincetown.  Her  crew  feared  they  were  lost  when  their 
anchor  gave  way  and  they  were  dashed  within  two  miles  of  the  Cape 
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Cod  shore  on  which  the  bones  of  many  a  stout  ship  have  bleached. 
Hours  later  the  Herman  winter  spied  their  union  jack  upside 
down.  The  freighter  was  brought  as  close  to  the  heavily  rolling 
schooner  as  was  possible.  Captain  Otto  Jansen  was  loath  to  leave 
his  schooner  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  asked  Captain  Isaiah  Nick¬ 
erson2  of  the  winter  for  a  tow.  Attempts  to  get  a  line  aboard  seemed 
futile  but  one  of  the  stalwart  fisherman  had  a  flash  of  genius.  He 
held  up  a  key  to  which  he  fastened  a  small  line.  The  line  was  thrown 
into  the  raging  sea  and,  as  the  fisherman  anticipated,  it  went  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Sailors  on  the  winter  managed  to  fish  it  aboard  and  bend  a 
stout  hawser  but  it  soon  snapped.  “Men,  we’ve  got  to  finish  this  job,” 
Captain  Nickerson  said.  “We  must  take  those  men  off.”  A  dozen 
volunteers  stepped  forward.  First  Officer  Benjamin  Grove  (later 
the  first  master  of  the  yale),  Second  Officer  Herbert  Crowell  and 
three  qualified  oarsmen  were  selected  by  Captain  Nickerson.  The 
men  on  the  winter  lined  the  rails  and  tensely  watched  a  drama  of 
the  sea.  They  saw  their  lifeboat  climb  great  combers  and  then  dis¬ 
appear  in  hollows  of  boiling  water.  They  saw  their  boat  almost 
crushed  against  the  schooner.  The  schooner  had  two  dories  left  and 
got  them  overside.  Each  took  four  men.  Grove  loaded  the  other 
eight  in  the  freighter’s  life-boat. 

But  the  sea,  like  a  wild  animal  cheated  of  its  prey,  was  not  done. 
She  flung  her  gage  of  battle  in  the  faces  of  Grove  and  Crowell.  When 
the  three  tiny  boats  came  close  to  the  Herman  winter,  the  struggle 
was  on  again.  The  crew  of  the  Boston  freighter  stood  along  the  lee 
rail  ready  to  throw  a  life  line  to  each  man.  The  first  dory  came  too 
close  and  was  smashed  against  the  guard.  Two  of  her  men  were  able 
to  catch  the  lines  which  whirled  through  the  air;  the  others,  brothers 
incidentally,  went  overboard.  They  were  unquestionably  done  for. 
But  no— the  elder  managed  to  grasp  the  line  with  one  hand  and  his 
brother  with  the  other  and  to  hang  on  to  both.  Willing  hands  above 
pulled  them  to  safety.  The  second  dory  was  handled  carefully  and, 
as  the  lines  from  the  steamer  fell  true,  her  men  were  snatched  from 
the  sea.  Then  the  greatest  feat  of  all  was  accomplished.  The  thirteen 
men  in  Grove’s  lifeboat— the  sea  was  in  league  with  superstition 

now— were  snatched  from  the  briny  jaws  of  death  as  the  lifeboat  was 
pounded  to  bits. 

The  Boston  Joy  Line,  which  at  the  turn  of  the  century  plagued 
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both  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  the  Metropolitan  Line,  em¬ 
ployed  two  of  the  notable  commanders  of  the  Sound  history.  Cap¬ 
tain  Albert  B.  Coleman,  who  had  served  the  Metropolitan  Line  for 
many  years,  was  one.  Even  better  known,  perhaps,  was  Captain 
William  S.  Durkee  who  had  the  distinction  of  commanding  the 
“only  ocean  going  side-wheel  steamer  on  the  Atlantic  coast”  *  in  the 
early  days  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  steamer  was  the  cumber¬ 
some,  iron-hulled  old  dominion,  formerly  in  the  New  York-Nor- 
folk  service,  built  in  1872.  She  performed  on  the  hazardous  Cape 
Cod  run  with  considerable  success  to  the  sorrow  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Captain  Durkee,  whose  tug  honey  brook  was  known 
from  Hell  Gate  to  the  Kennebec,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  run 
the  paddler  aground  off  Rye  Beach,  New  York,  in  a  fog  in  1901. 

Every  old-time  Down  East  steartiship  man  knew  Captain  Albert 
Bragg,1 2 3  who  ran  the  old  franconia  and  the  eleanora,  New  York  to 
Portland,  in  the  seventies.  That  service,  through  the  Sound  and 
around  the  Cape  to  Maine,  was  long  one  of  the  most  prosperous  out 
of  New  York.  The  popular  steamers  Manhattan  and  cottage  city, 
which  came  out  in  1891,  proved  entirely  inadequate.  The  John 
englis,  named  for  the  great  Brooklyn  shipbuilder,  arrived  on  the 
run  in  1896  and  was  soon  hailed  as  the  “fastest  coastwise  steamer  in 
Northern  waters.”  Under  Captain  Bragg  she  cut  the  running  time 
New  York  to  Portland  to  a  mere  eighteen  and  a  half  hours.  In  1898 
the  john  englis  became  the  hospital  ship  relief. 

When  the  sparkling  north  star  first  shone  on  the  Sound  in  1902, 
the  Maine  Steamship  Company  proudly  announced,  “Passengers 
may  feel  secure  on  the  north  star  because  she  carries  three  captains 
on  her  staff.  The  commander  is  the  veteran  Albert  Bragg.  The  first 
officer  is  Captain  William  Harding  and  the  second,  Captain  John 
Thompson.” 

And  the  passengers  did  feel  secure;  the  sea  asked  few  mariners 
more  in  endurance  or  skill  than  she  did  of  “round  the  Cape”  salts. 
They  were  stout  and  valiant  sea-dogs,  all  of  them. 

*  The  Fall  River  passenger  steamers  had  but  a  short  ocean  run  and  were  a  unique 
combination  of  inland  water  and  ocean  steamers. 


1  Died  suddenly  on  james  s.  whitney,  off  Cape  Cod,  Aug.  16,  1902. 

2  Died  March,  1900. 

3  Retired  June  1912  after  forty-seven  years  on  New  York-Portland  run. 


TALES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SALTS 


“Handsome  Harry”  Barrett  stood  tranquilly  curling  his  mus¬ 
tache  as  the  speedy  freighter  bunker  hill  entered  New  York’s  East 
River.  Ahead  a  few  hundred  feet  was  the  brilliantly  lighted  yale 
on  her  nocturnal  dash  to  Boston.  The  bunker  hill  was  forced  to 
move  up  the  East  River  slowly  due  to  the  disturbing  swash  she  cre¬ 
ated.  That  night  from  the  moment  she  left  Pier  18,  North  River, 
until  she  passed  North  Brothers  Island  her  passage  was  a  succession 
of  signals  from  the  Pilot  House,  slow— stop— ahead— slow— stop— 
thus  had  the  bells  clanged  in  the  engine  room. 

The  chase  was  a  typical  nightly  scene  on  Long  Island  Sound 
thirty  years  ago.  Charles  W.  Morse,  with  his  new  Metropolitan  Line 
passenger  service  to  Boston,  and  Charles  S.  Mellen,  the  white-haired 
railroader,  who  directed  the  Boston  Merchants  Line,  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter.  Skippers  of  the  passenger  liners  har¬ 
vard  and  yale  and  of  the  rival  freighters  Massachusetts,  bunker 
hill  and  old  colony  were  lesser  apostles  of  hatred.  The  harvard 
and  the  yale  were  about  the  fastest  American  ships  ever  built.  That 
did  not  prevent  the  commanders  of  the  opposition  freighters  chal¬ 
lenging  their  speed  practically  every  night.  Whether  it  was  Captain 
J.  J.  Healey  on  the  Massachusetts,  Captain  Geer  on  the  old  col¬ 
ony  or  Captain  Barrett  on  the  bunker  hill  made  no  difference.  All 
of  these  ex-Fall  River  mariners,  now  sailing  around  the  Cape,  were 
ready  for  a  race. 
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It  has  always  been  believed  the  New  Haven  Railroad  knew  more 
about  the  disappearance  from  the  Sound  of  the  harvard  and  the 
yale  than  it  confessed.  In  any  event,  several  companies  which 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  sold  and  resold  the  proud  liners  until 
they  were  berthed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Then  the  embattled  Boston 
Merchants  Line  and  the  Metropolitan  Line  became  suspiciously 
friendly.  The  fast  freighters  Massachusetts,  bunker  hill  and  old 
colony  became  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Line.  The  trio 
took  up  the  passenger  service  after  being  converted  into  oil  burners. 
In  1914  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York,  acting  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  forced  the  New  Haven  to  release  its 
holdings  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  (the  Metropolitan 
Line)  as  well  as  other  properties.  The  opening  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  in  1916  and  the  operation  of  all-year  passenger  service  New 
York  to  Boston  a  decade  later  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  New 
Haven’s  great  Fall  River  Line. 

When  the  Massachusetts,  the  bunker  hill  and  the  old  colony 
took  up  the  Boston  run  for  the  Metropolitan  Line,  the  Fall  River 
skippers  went  back  to  the  side-wheelers  and  other  mariners  came  on. 
It  is  of  them  we  shall  write.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  Metro¬ 
politan  Line  masters  of  the  post-Morse  period  was  Captain  Harold 
L.  Colbeth,  now  superintendent  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,1  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  War  Department.  Historically,  Colbeth,  rather  than  Cap¬ 
tain  Lorenzo  Crowell,  was  the  first  navigator  to  take  a  big  ship 
through  the  Canal.  Some  months  before  the  Massachusetts  inau¬ 
gurated  regular  passenger  service,  Colbeth  took  her  sister,  the  old 
colony,  through  the  narrow  short-cut  on  an  experimental  trip. 
Colbeth  in  his  service  on  the  Boston  run  commanded  at  some  time 
all  of  the  five  great  passengers  liners— the  harvard,  the  yale,  the 
Massachusetts,  the  bunker  hill  and  the  old  colony.  He  also  han¬ 
dled  four  of  the  noted  freighters.  Colbeth  followed  Captain  Edward 
Geer,  another  noted  Sound  shipmaster,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Canal,  taking  the  post  in  1917. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  recently  widened  and  deepened,  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  traffic  lights  like  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  or  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  At  the  Sandwich  and  Buzzards  Bay  entrances 
are  red,  green  and  purple  lights.  A  green  light  announces  to  an  ap¬ 
proaching  mariner  that  it  is  proper  to  proceed;  a  purple  light  con- 


veys  the  message  that  his  vessel  may  proceed  only  to  the  mooring 
basins  and  a  red  light  indicates  that  the  ship  must  cool  her  pro¬ 
pellers. 

For  many  years  bluff,  powerfully  built  Captain  W.  T.  Holmes, 
whose  son  was  a  bow  watchman  on  the  providence  of  the  rival  Fall 
River  Line,  guided  the  Boston  passenger  steamers.  Holmes  was 
skipper  when  a  Boston  liner  had  its  first  fatal  accident.  He  was 
taking  the  fast  bunker  hill  through  a  fog-covered  Sound  to  Boston 
in  June,  1914  when  affliction  visited  her. 

The  big  pleasure  yacht  vanadis  (owned  by  C.  K.  G.  Billings) 
suddenly  came  out  of  the  fog  and  forced  her  prow  with  its  long 
bowsprit  through  the  side  of  the  bunker  hill.  Luckily  the  accident 
happened  at  the  dinner  hour  when  staterooms  were  unoccupied. 
Nevertheless,  two  passengers  on  the  liner  were  killed  and  several 
injured. 

Captain  Alfred  W.  Call,  of  Everett,  Massachusetts,  a  New  York- 
Boston  veteran,  closed  his  career  under  circumstances  startlingly 
akin  to  those  of  Captain  George  Williamson  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 
The  Massachusetts,  the  bunker  hill  and  the  old  colony  were 
taken  into  naval  service  during  the  World  War.  The  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  operated  the  steamers  Belfast,  camden,  Northland 
and  Calvin  Austin  in  the  annual  summer  passenger  service  until 
1924  when  the  new  steamers  boston  and  new  york  came  into  serv¬ 
ice.  They  were  larger  ships  than  the  Massachusetts  and  the  bunker 
hill  but  were  smaller  than  the  two  largest  Fall  River  side-wheelers. 
Captain  Call,  in  being  given  command  of  the  much  publicized  de 
luxe  liner  boston,  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success. 
The  boston  went  on  the  run  on  June  4,  1924.  On  July  21  she  was 
almost  sent  to  the  bottom  when  she  was  struck  by  the  tanker 
swift  arrow.  The  graphic  details  of  the  rescue  work  performed  by 
the  commonwealth  and  the  priscilla  have  already  been  pictured. 

For  a  time  it  was  feared  the  commonwealth  would  be  forced  to 
beach  the  fast  settling  boston  but  with  the  aid  of  Navy  tugs,  Cap¬ 
tain  Edward  Geer  was  able  to  get  her  into  Newport.  Passengers  sang 
the  praises  of  Captains  Call,  Geer  and  Hamlen.  The  Boston  Post  in 
an  editorial  did  some  hand-clapping  for  the  veteran  Captain  Call. 
The  newspaper  said  of  him,  “The  commander  was  master  of  himself 
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and  of  his  vessel.  Indeed,  have  our  New  England  captains  stood 
faithful  to  their  trust  through  time.” 

Despite  all  the  nods  of  approbation  from  seamen  and  landlubbers, 
Captain  Call  was  saddened  when  the  blame  for  the  accident  was 
placed  on  his  shoulders  rather  than  on  those  of  Captain  Gomes  of 
the  swift  arrow.  Like  Captain  Williamson  he  stood  convicted  at 
the  twilight  of  an  illustrious  career.  Captain  Call  carried  his  case 
to  the  National  Board  in  Washington  which  reversed  the  decision 
and  exonerated  him  of  all  blame  for  the  fatal  accident.  Shattered  in 
health,  he  soon  retired  from  the  Sound.  He  died  shortly  before  these 
words  were  written. 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  began  the  operation  of  winter  pas¬ 
senger  service  in  1927  with  the  Old  Dominion  liners  george  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Robert  e.  lee.  Many  folks  waited  in  vain  at  New  York 
for  the  Robert  e.  lee  on  Saturday  morning,  March  10,  1928.  By  a 
strange  quirk  the  radio  stars,  Billy  Jones  and  Ernie  Hare  (The  Hap¬ 
piness  Boys)  had  just  warbled  the  popular  song  “Waiting  for  the 
Robert  E.  Lee”  when  WEAF,  New  York,  went  off  the  air  because  a 
real  Robert  e.  lee  was  crackling  distress  messages  through  the  snowy 
atmosphere. 

The  lee.  Captain  Harland  W.  Robinson,  had  left  Boston  for 
New  York  at  her  usual  time  and  was  ploughing  through  a  blinding 
snowstorm  and  a  strong  gale  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Men  on  duty  at 
the  Manomet  Point  Coast  Guard  station  noticed  that  she  was  more 
than  a  mile  inside  her  usual  position  and  sent  up  red  flares  to  warn 
her  off.  Captain  Robinson  testified  later  that  he  did  not  observe  the 
warning.  His  first  intimation  that  all  was  not  well  came  about  three 
minutes  before  the  lee  struck,  when  she  began  to  vibrate  exces¬ 
sively.  Then  there  was  a  grinding  crash  which  jarred  the  coastal 
steamer  from  stem  to  stern.  The  lee,  was  hard  aground  on  the  Mary 
Ann  Rocks  near  Plymouth,  one  of  the  most  feared  spots  on  the  New 
England  coast.  Captain  Robinson  sounded  all  around  the  ship  and 
found  plenty  of  water  at  every  point.  He  sent  officers  through  the 
ship  to  advise  passengers  there  was  no  danger  and  that  they  would 
be  taken  ashore  the  next  morning. 

At  first  it  was  thought  the  lee  was  in  danger  of  breaking  up  be¬ 
cause  a  nasty  sea  was  running  and  the  boiler  room  filled  quickly. 
Repeated  attempts  of  the  intrepid  Manomet  coast  guardsmen  to 
launch  a  surf  boat  were  unsuccessful.  The  Navy  salvage  fleet, 
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gathered  about  the  submarine  S-4  at  Provincetown,  sped  to  the 
scene  in  answer  to  Captain  Robinson’s  SOS  messages. 

By  morning  the  hazardous  work  of  removing  the  passengers  be¬ 
gan.  Surf  motorboats  from  Provincetown  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
took  off  the  1 50  passengers  and  then  the  1 1 3  crew  members.  All  were 
conveyed  safely  from  the  ice-sheathed  ship  over  the  wintery  sea  to 
historic  old  Plymouth.  But  tragedy  attended  the  transfer  after  all 
the  work  had  been  safely  done.  A  Coast  Guard  surf-boat  capsized 
and  her  eight  life-savers  were  hurled  into  the  sea.  Three  were  lost 
despite  heroic  rescue  efforts. 

Gray-haired,  square-jawed  Captain  Robinson  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  steamboat  inspectors  for  the  usual  investigation.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  had  been  sailing  the  seas  since  boyhood  and  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  on  coal  steamers  operating  along  the  coast 
from  Norfolk  to  Boston  and  Providence.  He  had  been  a  master 
with  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  for  the  same  period  of  time  and 
had  skippered  the  passenger  liners  new  york,  camden,  Belfast 
and  Northland.  One  of  the  interrogaters  asked  Robinson  “How 
does  this  run  from  Boston  to  New  York  compare  with  other  runs 
along  the  coast?”  The  Captain  replied:  “It  is  the  worst.  There  is 
no  other  run  like  it.”  Verily,  the  Sound  route  was  one  of  many 
perils. 

The  names  of  the  Eastern’s  Captains  Eugene  E.  O’Donnell2  and 
Robert  H.  Allen  were  heard  round  the  world.  The  career  of  Cap¬ 
tain  O’Donnell  was  a  typically  American  one.  He  rose  from  the 
post  of  deck  hand  on  a  tug  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  coastwise  shipping  concerns. 

His  last  active  command  was  of  the  steamer  Calvin  Austin, 
which,  in  December,  1917,  he  took  from  Boston  to  Halifax.  That 
was  a  few  hours  after  French  sailors,  rowing  madly,  had  flung  them¬ 
selves  ashore  at  Halifax  shrieking  in  terror  “Pou-dar!  Pou-dar!” 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  greatest  detonation  ever  heard  on 
earth  rocked  busy  Halifax;  4,000  tons  of  TNT  aboard  the  mont 
blanc  had  exploded.  Ships  far  at  sea  felt  the  force  of  the  explosion. 
Captain  O’Donnell  was  one  of  the  first  to  sail  a  relief  ship  to  the 
city  which  had  experienced  in  rapid  succession  an  explosion,  a 
tidal  wave  and  hundreds  of  fires,  followed  by  a  blizzard. 

Captain  O’Donnell  succeeded  Calvin  Austin  (for  whom  the  re¬ 
lief  liner  just  mentioned  had  been  named)  as  president  of  the  East- 
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ern  Steamship  Lines  in  1928  when  the  noted  Down  East  steamship 
mogul  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  As  the  active  head  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Captain  O’Donnell  insisted  on  selecting 
the  masters  who  were  to  sail  the  steamers.  His  requirements,  born 
of  experience,  were  exacting.  O’Donnell  never  allowed  personal 
friendships  to  dictate  his  appointments.  During  his  management 
of  the  company  the  service  became  known  as  the  “young  men’s 
line.’’  Most  of  his  skippers  were  in  their  early  forties,  alert,  active, 
capable  salts. 

The  great  liners  acadia  and  st.  john,  which  came  from  the 
builders  shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  were  his  pride  and  joy. 
Each  of  the  10,000  ton  vessels  cost  $3,500,000.  They  have  operated 
successfully  on  the  Boston-New  York  run,  Nova  Scotia  to  New 
York  and  in  West  Indies  cruise  service.  Captain  O’Donnell  was 
scheduled  to  sail  on  the  st.  john  to  Bermuda  when  he  was  stricken 
with  appendicitis  and  died  at  age  fifty  in  the  prime  of  his  active 
life.  Captain  Nickerson  of  the  Fall  River  Line  and  Captain  Jones 
of  the  Providence  and  Stonington  rose  from  the  pilot  house  to  the 
responsibility  of  company  managership.  Captain  O’Donnell  was 
the  only  Sound  skipper  to  become  the  president  of  the  company 
which  had  hired  him  as  a  mariner. 

Captain  O’Donnell  was  probably  no  better  known  than  Captain 
Robert  H.  Allen,3  a  native  of  Winthrop,  Massachusetts.  Captain 
Allen  holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  awarded  for  wartime 
gallantry  while  in  command  of  the  u.  s.  s.  teresa.  Probably  no 
Long  Island  Sound  mariner  had  a  more  comprehensive  training 
than  Captain  Allen.  He  has  been  following  the  sea  since  1907,  the 
year  the  harvard  and  the  yale  came  out.  In  those  thirty-odd  years 
he  has  had  practically  every  thrilling  experience  a  mariner  could 
have.  He  served  with  the  Savannah  Line;  he  sailed  on  Standard 
Oil  tankers,  ocean  and  coastwise.  As  lieutenant  commander  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  he  rescued  the  crew  of  thirty-six  from  the 
u.  s.  s.  courtney  as  well  as  the  entire  crew  from  the  u.  s.  s.  Douglas 
in  a  gale  off  Brest. 

When  I  met  him  on  the  boston  I  sought  his  expert  opinion  on 
the  difficulty  of  handling  a  trans- Atlantic  ship4  as  against  managing 
a  Sound  steamer. 

“Well,  I’ve  done  both,”  Captain  Allen  said,  “so  I  guess  I  know 
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something  about  it.”  He  paused  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 
“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “I  think  we  do  have  a  tougher  job  at  that.  To 
begin  with,  we  coastwise  fellows  navigate  in  congested  waters.  The 
trans-Atlantic  captain  has  open  water  and  that  means  a  lot  under 
certain  conditions.  We  have  to  do  our  own  piloting  too— all  the 
way  from  the  dock  in  Boston  to  Pier  18,  New  York.  The  ocean 
liner  takes  a  pilot  aboard  and  he  takes  complete  charge  of  the  ship 
entering  port.  Our  navigation  must  be  much  more  exact  in  time  of 
fog.  When  you  are  out  on  the  open  ocean  you  have  plenty  of  room 
on  both  sides.  We  have  room  on  one  side  only  and  sometimes  not 
on  either.” 

“How  many  points  of  departure  do  you  have  on  your  run.  Cap¬ 
tain?”  was  the  next  question.  Captain  Allen  arose  and  disappeared. 
In  a  moment  he  was  back  with  the  ship’s  bulky  log  tucked  under 
his  arm.  He  counted  quickly  and  announced  the  result  as  forty. 
That  means  at  least  forty  different  changes  in  course  must  be  made 
on  each  overnight  run  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  precise  and  exact  navigation  is  apparent.  In  addition,  there 
are  dozens  of  buoys,  lighted  and  unlighted,  and  other  identifica¬ 
tions  which  must  be  instantly  recognized. 

Captains  George  Fried  and  Harry  Manning,  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  gained  world  fame  by  their  heroic  rescues.  Making  rescues, 
often  without  resulting  publicity,  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception  for  Long  Island  Sound  mariners.  Captain  Allen  has  made 
several.  He  did  not  say  so— these  mariners  simply  will  not  talk 
about  their  own  exploits— but  the  record  is  clear. 

The  night  of  June  23,  1931  was  one  of  particular  excitement  for 
the  crew  of  the  boston.  Off  Cornfield  Lightship  the  yacht  red 
arrow  was  sighted  sending  out  distress  signals.  An  honest-to-good- 
ness  gale  was  blowing.  Captain  Allen  decided  it  would  be  an  undue 
risk  to  his  men  to  send  out  a  lifeboat.  “We  backed  down  on  the 
yacht,”  tersely  said  the  mariner,  “hauled  her  under  the  stern,  low¬ 
ered  a  ladder  and  took  the  crew  aboard.” 

“Wasn’t,  that  a  difficult  way  to  do  it?”  I  asked. 

The  Captain’s  answer  was  characteristic  of  men  of  the  sea— “We 
did  it.” 

Captain  Louis  J.  Breckenridge5  is  another  Boston-New  York 
mariner  of  the  Allen  type.  He  is  short,  sandy-haired,  freckled,  ex- 
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tremely  pleasant,  undeniably  efficient  but  chary  of  speech.  I  came 
with  him  from  Boston  to  New  York  on  the  new  york  just  recently. 
Of  all  my  Sound  voyages,  and  they  cover  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  I  place  none  just  like  it.  Captain  Breckenridge  was  no 
“Tooting  Tom.”  Dodging  through  the  crowded  East  River  traffic 
from  Throggs  Neck  to  Pier  18,  North  River,  the  whistle  was  blown 
just  once.  Surely  that  is  a  record.  That  silent  river  trip  came  close 
to  being  perfection.  The  one  whistle  signal  blown  was  at  the 
Battery  when  the  Army  ferry  to  Governor’s  Island  impertinently 
stuck  her  snout  out  as  the  white  new  york  hove  into  sight. 

That  morning’s  experience  was  made  more  pungent  by  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  which  told  of  North  River  apartment  dwellers  protest¬ 
ing  against  tug  whistles  and  the  great  normandie’s  rumbling  siren. 
They  wanted  more  and  better  Breckenridges! 

Boston  is  one  of  the  glorious  ports  of  the  early  Colonial  days. 
The  Boston  Marine  Society,  in  which  practically  all  of  the  Boston- 
New  York  mariners  held  memberships,  is  the  oldest  marine  society 
in  the  world.  It  was  organized  in  1742.  The  Society’s  secretary, 
Captain  Joseph  I.  Kemp,  deserves  an  honor  place  in  this  chronicle. 
In  June,  1937  he  went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  brought  the 
famous  Priscilla  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  the  East  Boston 
dry  dock.  Captain  Henry  A.  Foote  acted  as  his  pilot.  Captain  Kemp 
says  the  priscilla  was  the  beamiest  (widest)  ship  of  any  type  ever 
to  go  through  the  Canal. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  master  dramatist  staged  that  scene.  The  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  through  which  nightly  the  Allens,  Litchfields  and 
Breckenridges  took  the  direct  New  York-Boston  liners,  relegated 
the  Fall  River  Line  year  by  year  into  desuetude.  As  if  breathing 
her  last  defiance,  the  priscilla  sailed  proudly  through  the  Canal, 
the  only  Fall  River  Line  steamer  ever  to  do  so.  In  a  short  month  the 
ninety-year-old  Fall  River  Line  was  but  a  cherished  memory, 
the  priscilla  a  dying  monarch  of  the  Sound. 


1  Retired  and  now  President  of  Buzzards  Bay  National  Bank. 

2  World  War  II  Liberty  ship  named  for  him. 

Killed  March  15,  1945  in  crash  of  Navy  plane  near  San  Francisco. 

4  At  outbreak  of  war  in  Furope  took  acadia  to  France,  Oct.  1939,  to  pick  up  500 
stranded  Americans.  In  terrific  storm  twenty-two  were  injured. 

5  Commanded  new  york  on  last  New  York-Boston  trip  Nov.  29,  *94* •  Now  deceased. 
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A  CRYSTAL  BALL  THAT  CLOUDED 


A  nautical  seer  peering  into  his  crystal  ball  one  day  in  1910  saw 
New  England  twenty  years  hence.  His  vision  of  things  as  they 
would  be  in  1930  depicted  aero-trains  soaring  above  the  clouds,  the 
railroads  on  land  feeble  and  nearing  desuetude  but  the  Long 
Island  Sound  steamers  flourishing  and  even  more  popular.  It  was 
this  prophet’s  contention  that  the  airplane  would  put  the  New 
England  railroads  completely  out  of  business  by  1920. 

The  “Twenty  Year  Forecast,’’  appearing  in  a  1910  marine  pub¬ 
lication,*  and  unquestionably  written  by  famous  maritime  author 
Samuel  Ward  Stanton  (lost  on  the  titanic  in  1912) ,  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  unrestrained  whimsy  at  the  time  of  publication.  Indeed, 
the  prediction  that  scores  of  additional  liners  would  make  Long 
Island  Sound  a  foamy  highway  seemed  quite  plausible. 

According  to  the  oracle,  “The  great  Long  Island  Sound  fleet  of 
1930,  like  that  of  1910,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  expeditious  airship  lines  which  have  put 
the  railroads  completely  out  of  business  by  1920,  a  large  share  of 
patronage  is  given  to  the  Sound  steamers.  The  famous  Fall  River 
Line,  landmark  of  the  Sound,  has  four  mammoth  steamers  in 
service,  sending  two  out  every  night  from  each  end  of  the  route. 

V  J  j  o 

They  are  named  Mayflower,  Plymouth  rock,  prudence  and  new 
England.  A  spare  boat  is  the  commonwealth,  which,  when  new 

#  Master ,  Mate  and  Pilot,  October  1910,  p.  218,  written  by  SWS. 
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in  1908,  was  the  largest  of  her  kind.  The  Line  operates  twenty 
freighters. 

“The  other  Fall  River  Line— an  independent  company — with 
aero-trains  to  Boston  and  Montreal,  has  four  large  propellers,  the 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  NATHANIEL  HAW¬ 
THORNE  and  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

“The  Metropolitan  Line,  operating  what  is  known  as  the  out¬ 
side  line,  New  York  to  Boston,  possesses  four  fine  ships.  The 
wellesley  and  bryn  mawr,  plying  in  night  service,  are  large  trans- 
Atlantic  type  ships  and  go  outside  of  Cape  Cod.  The  turbine 
liners  harvard  and  yale  are  day  boats  through  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  They  leave  New  York  and  Boston  at  9  A.M.  and  arrive  at 
destination  at  6  P.M.” 

Voyages  on  the  Sound  steamers,  wrote  the  forecaster,  “afford 
enjoyment  unknown  in  the  air,  since  the  through  aero-trains  are  at 
times  above  the  clouds.”  He  indicated  that  in  1930  there  would 
be  daily  steamer  service  via  the  Sound  between  New  York  and  the 
Maine  ports  of  Portland  and  Bath;  at  least  a  dozen  steamers  plying 
between  New  York  and  Providence;  steamers  named  the  Thames 
and  the  Norwich,  “among  the  finest  afloat,”  operating  between 
New  York  and  New  London,  as  well  as  large  steamers  connecting 
New  York  and  Stamford;  New  York  and  Bridgeport;  New  York 
and  New  Haven,  and  New  York  and  Hartford.  Some  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  favorites  of  1910,  still  afloat,  were  in  far  distant  places  twenty 
years  later.  The  steamers  providence,  Plymouth,  city  of  lowell 
and  Chester  w.  chapin,  had  gone  to  Puget  Sound  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.f  The  famous  priscilla,  renamed  ocean  queen, 
made  daily  trips  New  York  to  Atlantic  City.  Andrew  Fletcher, 
builder  of  the  priscilla,  the  harvard,  the  yale  and  countless 
other  outstanding  vessels,  was  immortalized  in  1930  by  a  2,000  foot 
ocean  liner.  The  projected  Andrew  fletcher  was  a  twelve-screw 
electric-turbo,  aluminum  ship,  which  was  too  large  to  negotiate  the 
Hudson  River.  She  moored  at  Staten  Island,  with  connections  by 
thirteen  tubes,  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Nautically,  a 
“brave  new  world,”  indeed! 

Even  in  the  Coolidge  era,  about  a  decade  later,  when  the  far- 

f  harvard  and  YALE  did  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal,  October 
1910. 
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sighted  General  Billy  Mitchell  was  denounced  for  predicting  that 
planes  would  cross  the  ocean  non-stop,  fly  faster  than  sound  and 
bomb  cities  to  rubble,  the  Long  Island  Sound  steamer  forecast 
stood  up.  The  Newport  Herald  reproduced  a  Fred  Pansing  oil 
painting  of  a  conception  of  the  “Fall  River  Line  steamer  of  1925.” 
The  fantastic  steamer,  named  george  peirce,**  was  a  monstrous 
five-deck  craft,  appearing  to  have  a  thousand  staterooms,  more  or 
less,  powered  by  a  double  set  of  paddlewheels,  four  in  all.  The 
commonwealth,  largest  passenger  liner  ever  to  sail  the  Sound 
(422  staterooms) ,  would  have  been  a  pygmy  by  comparison.  Such 
a  hybrid  marine  creation  operating  on  his  beloved  Fall  River  Line 
would  have  caused  the  revered  Peirce  to  burst  from  his  grave  in 
solemn  protest. 

If  Billy  Mitchell’s  warning  of  potential  dangers  from  the  skies 
and  the  Pansing  1925  steamer  photo  had  appeared  on  the  same 
page,  most  Rhode  Islanders  would  have  scoffed  at  the  madness  of 
the  General  and  praised  the  foresightedness  of  the  artist.  After  all, 
these  southern  New  England  folk  knew  you  had  to  reserve  a  state¬ 
room  to  New  York  weeks  in  advance;  they  had  gone  aboard  at 
Fall  River  or  Newport  and  been  offered  by  unlucky  voyagers  ten 
dollars  for  their  one  dollar  inside  staterooms;  they  had  seen  the 
long  lines  of  hopefuls  congregated  around  the  Purser’s  window 
waiting  for  the  ceremonial  “last  call’’  for  unclaimed  cabins;  they 
had  observed  scores  of  passengers  sleeping  on  mattresses  laid  out  in 
the  Grand  Saloon  of  the  “sold  out’’  steamers.  If  travel  kept  up  the 
way  it  was  going,  the  Fall  River  Line  would  need  a  ship  as  huge  as 
the  fabulous  george  peirce! 

But  by  1930  the  forecast  had  gone  awry.  The  Sound  steamers 
could  but  faintly  be  seen  on  the  far  horizon  in  the  1910  prophet’s 
rapidly  clouding  crystal  ball.  About  that  time  Henry  Ford  had 
turned  out  his  fifteen-millionth  Model  T  Ford;  the  automobile 
was  really  going  places.  Then  an  ugly  monster  called  “depression” 
seized  big  business  by  the  throat  and  red  ink  came  spouting  from 
its  rapidly  hardening  arteries.  As  a  result  factories  closed  down, 
freight  diminished  and  travel  sharply  decreased.  The  six-year-old 
Eastern  Steamship  Line’s  boston  and  new  york  were  the  only 

**  After  the  designer  of  five  famous  Fall  River  Line  passenger  ships  and  several 
Sound  freighters. 
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“new”  steamers  operating  on  the  Sound  and  no  additions  were  in 
prospect. 

In  January,  1931,  the  financially  embarrassed  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  hauled  off  its  New  York-Providence  Bay  State  Line.  On 
October  31,  three  feeble  beeps  on  an  auto  hornjf  bade  farewell  to 
the  graceful  Hartford  as  she  slipped  away  from  the  Connecticut 
River  forever. 

Captain  Norman  L.  Strickland,  who  never  dreamed  the  Fall 
River  Line  would  quit,  had  the  unhappy  experience  of  being 
involved  in  several  last  sailings.  In  November,  1935,  he  brought 
the  new  Hampshire,  once  the  favorite  of  Wall  Street  tycoons  on 
the  summer  New  Bedford  Line,  to  Pier  14,  North  River,  New 
York,  closing  out  the  New  London  Line,  opened  by  Elihu  Bunker 
in  1816.  Two  years  later,  his  “pride  and  joy,”  the  massive  common¬ 
wealth,  arrived  in  Fall  River  on  the  morning  of  July  13,  amaz¬ 
ingly  never  to  sail  again.  Some  labor  leaders,  evidently  unaware 
that  the  1910  crystal  ball,  visioning  a  glorious  and  permanent 
future  for  the  Fall  River  Line,  was  now  badly  cracked,  ordered  a 
sudden  “sitdown  strike”  of  the  Fall  River  crews.  That  did  it!  The 
Trustees  of  the  then  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  The  New  England  Steamship  Company,  marched  into  the 
Federal  Court  and  received  permission  to  abandon  the  historic 
water  service. 

Strickland,  most  unexpectedly  “at  liberty,”  was  snapped  up  by 
Dunbaugh’s  Colonial  Line.  Five  years  later  Strickland  commanded 
Colonial’s  fast  comet  on  her  final  voyage  through  Long  Island 
Sound.  “Hitler  and  Tojo  did  to  the  Colonial  Line  what  neither 
fog,  nor  gale,  nor  ice,  nor  the  New  Haven  Railroad  ever  could.”* 
The  arrow,  comet  and  meteor  were  called  into  the  fleet  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  On  a  March  morning  in  1942  (the 
war  had  changed  shipping  schedules  to  daylight  operation),  as  the 
dull  red  sun  peaked  over  the  East  Providence  hills,  Captain  Strick¬ 
land  came  aboard  the  comet  with  his  arm  around  a  dark-haired 
girl.  She  was  Lillian  Lake,  of  East  Providence,  a  young  steamboat 

ff  The  Connecticut  River  Steamboat  Story ,  Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus:  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  1956,  p.  90. 

*  The  Old  Fall  River  Line,  Roger  Williams  McAdam:  Stephen  Daye  Press,  New 
York,  1955,  p.  236. 
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devotee.  Everybody  associated  with  the  Colonial  Line  knew  her. 

“When  the  clock  comes  around  to  five  of,”  Captain  Strickland 
said,  “you  pull  the  whistle  cord,  Lil,  and,  if  they  want  to  send 
me  to  jail  for  letting  you  do  it,  I’ll  go.  Give  them  three  good 
blows,”  he  added.  “They’ll  be  the  last.” 

One  of  the  “passengers”  aboard  for  the  daylight  voyage  was 
seventy-four  year  old  Captain  William  O.  Pendleton,  the  comet’s 
first  Colonial  Line  skipper.  Although  retired  for  three  years, 
Pendleton  sensed  that  this  unique  sailing  might  mark  the  end  of 
an  historic  era. 

The  hands  of  the  pilot  house  clock  relentlessly  moved  toward 
the  zero  hour.  Lillian  Lake  pulled  the  whistle  cord;  the  comet’s 
voice  rolled  across  the  city  of  Providence  for  the  last  time. 

“You’d  better  get  ashore,  Lil,”  said  Captain  Strickland  sadly. 

John  Cobb,  wharf  agent,  son  of  one  of  the  famous  salts  of  the 
Sound,  personally  cast  off  the  three  big  stern  hawsers.  A  few  early 
morning  mourners  waved  dolefully  as  the  comet  sped  through  the 
morning  mists  to  serve  her  nation  in  a  mighty  conflict. 

The  igio  crystal  hall  was  smashed  beyond  repair! 

As  detailed  in  my  The  Old  Fall  River  Line ,  the  comet,  and  a 
dozen  other  famous  Sound  steamers,  played  glorious  roles  in  bring¬ 
ing  victory  over  Germany  and  Japan.  Several  of  the  proud  liners 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice;  none  ever  resumed  service  on  Long 
Island  Sound. 

That  the  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  wharves 
lie  crumbling  and  that  the  steamers  have  ceased  their  nightly 
courses,  once  unfailing  as  the  stars,  is  assuredly  no  fault  of  the  men 
who  navigated  them.  The  salts  of  the  Sound,  sailing  one  of  the 
toughest  marine  highways  in  the  world,  were  master  mariners  and 
master  men. 

Poor  benighted  landlubber,  if  you  never  sailed  with  one  of  the 
Salts  of  the  Sound  on  the  naugatuck  to  Bridgeport;  the  richard 
peck  to  New  Haven;  the  Middletown  to  Hartford;  the  city  of 
lowell  to  New  London;  the  maine  to  Stonington;  the  arrow  to 
Providence;  the  priscilla  to  Fall  River;  the  providence  to  New 
Bedford;  the  bunker  hill  to  Boston;  the  Northland  to  Portland 
— you  cannot  possibly  plumb  the  depths  of  grief  in  those  who 
mourn  these  stately  craft! 
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